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REFORM OF EGYPT. 


Tue disastrous effect of a hurricane is followed by a general purifi- 
cation of the atmosphere. Although some stately trees and build- 
ings must be torn down during the brief interval of destruction, the 
subsequent results may perhaps in some degree compensate the loss ; 
space has been afforded for the growth of younger offshoots which 
required light and air, while stagnant and pestiferous exhalations 
have been thoroughly ventilated. 

The political crisis through which Egypt has recently passed 
threatened at the outset to overwhelm and subvert all those institu- 
tions which the intelligence of the Western Powers had engrafted 
upon that hopeful and progressive State. Pessimists declared that 
Egypt would not recover her lost position for fifty years, while 
optimists remained silent in mute despair at the crash which had 
overtaken the budding reforms of only a few summers’ birth. The 
prosperity of a country is generally exhibited by the value of its 
securities upon the London Stock Exchange, which represents the 
financial pulse of nations. In August, 1881, the Five per cent. Pre- 
ference Stock of Egypt was above par, while Russian Bonds were much 
below ninety. Egypt was in a most flourishing condition, although 
in 1877 she was on the verge of bankruptcy. The rapid transition 
from financial ruin to incontestable prosperity was due to the inter- 
ference of England and France, which resulted in what has been 
designated the “Joint Control.” When unnecessary expenditure 
was checked, and the plunder by ill-paid and venal officials pro- 
hibited, a healthy impulse was at once exhibited in the rapid 
development of the national resources, and Egypt glowed with that 
agricultural wealth which had in the earliest days of the world’s 
history conferred upon her the first rank among Oriental nations. 

This picture of Egypt as she was, compared with that of Egypt as 
she had been prior to European control, was a most striking 
example of the real vitality of the State, and of the difference between 
the former and present administrations. It was natural to the pride 
of England that we should have rejoiced in the change so thoroughly 
effected by our direct intervention, and that we should have indulged 
in criticism of a former ruler. The Khedive Ismail Pacha was 
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deposed in 1879, and Mahommed Tewfik Pacha, his eldest son, 
reigned in his stead. This change was supposed to ensure a 
radical reform. His Highness Mahommed Tewfik Pacha was a 
young prince of estimable character, thoroughly imbued with 
the necessity of frugality and economy in the financial administra- 
tion of Egypt, and of that simple-mindedness and originality of 
character, that he determined to devote his life to the welfare 
of the State. He commenced his reign by self-denial in refusing 
the grant for the Civil List, which he reduced to the smallest 
proportions. 

From his first accession to the throne of Egypt he loyally co- 
operated with the Controllers who represented the interests of 
Europe. As might have been expected, comparisons were instituted - 
between the late ruler, Ismail Pacha, and his son, Tewfik. It is 
the acknowledged fate of the unfortunate to be condemned, and 
Ismail Pacha shared the common lot of those who have been 
deposed. All the good which the late Khedive had accom- 
plished was forgotten; every error was magnified, and every 
failure was attributed to a mistaken cause. It was asserted that 
Ismail had been the ruin of Egypt; that he had squandered 
the finances in luxury and debauchery; that public burdens 
had been increased by the introduction of French and Italian 
opera-singers and ballet-dancers; and that a reckless expenditure 
in unprofitable enterprises had increased the taxation, and had 
ground down the agricultural population to the depths of misery. 
Few persons took the trouble to investigate the real truth. Ex- 
travagance had no doubt existed. The debt of Egypt had been 
augmented seriously, but on the other hand a vast change had 
been effected in the general condition of the country. In 1861 
I can well remember the difficulty of obtaining European supplies 
in Egypt. The shops were filled with inferior goods suitable 
for native demands, but it was impossible to obtain the usual 
necessaries of European dress either in Cairo or Alexandria. 

Cairo was an imposing specimen of a city free from the contami- 
nation of the European hand ; the streets were unclean, the dust 
produced ophthalmia, drains were unknown. It has been boasted that 
in those days there was no debt. But those who raised this cry of 
triumph were ignorant of the cause. There was no debt because 
there had been no outlay for public works, and Egypt was a 
barbarous State that was scarcely recognised by Europe as an 
embryo in the path towards civilisation. 

The advent of Ismail Pacha quickly changed the scene. The civil 
war in America had excited the demand for cotton, and Egypt 
responded to the call by an extraordinary exhibition of her produc- 
tive powers, which tended to allay the distress of Lancashire. Few 
persons considered, or were even aware, that prior to the reign of 
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Mehemet Ali, grandfather of Ismail Pacha, the cotton plant was un- 
known in Lower Egypt. A Frenchman who had travelled in the 
Soudan was the first to introduce the seeds to the notice of Mehemet 
Ali upon his return to Cairo. He had observed two varieties of the 
plant growing in the Soudan, where it appeared to be indigenous: 
this corroborated the account given by the historian Pliny of the 
“ wool-bearing trees of Ethiopia.” The far-seeing ruler, Mehemet 
Ali, at once perceived the importance of this discovery, and he 
employed the Frenchman to establish plantations in Lower Egypt. 
These throve luxuriantly, and cotton became a staple production of 
the country upon a limited scale, until the sudden demand owing to 
the American civil war called forth the maximum producing powers 
of the Egyptian Delta. This was the first great impulse from 
without to the agricultural interests of the country. Gold poured 
into Egypt for the purchase of this necessary article. Cotton rose to 
a famine price in England, and the British sovereigns flowed in a 
continuous stream towards the Nile, which in the hour of need had 
rescued our famished operatives. The Egyptian fellaheen became 
suddenly enriched. Corn, lentils, and beans were neglected, and 
every available acre was devoted to the cultivation of cotton. As 
this valuable production was indigenous to the Soudan, it was 
natural that special attention should be directed to that hitherto 
neglected region. There could be no doubt that the vast extent of 
Upper Egypt bordered by the Blue Nile was specially adapted for a 
crop which would command a ready market at Liverpool, and might 
render England independent of the cotton from America. 

The Soudan was separated from Lower Egypt by deserts of great 
magnitude, and totally devoid of water. ‘The camel was the only 
animal that could traverse these frightful solitudes during the 
summer season. The means of transport were limited, as the 
ordinary commerce of Khartoum and Dongola employed all the 
animals available. Thus, notwithstanding the natural advantages of 
soil and climate for the production of cotton upon a wide extent of 
country, the absence of transport neutralised the development of the 
Soudan. 

Ismail Pacha was in advance of his age. He resolved upon the 
rapid accomplishment of a work that would require many years of 
patient and gradual labour. He determined to connect the Soudan 
by railway with Lower Egypt, and thus to open those hitherto 
excluded tracts of fertile country to the commerce of the world. 
His plans embraced vast projects. An Egyptian Empire was to be 
consolidated by the conquest of the Nile Basin to the sources of the 
great river. The northern frontier of the Mediterranean would be 
parallel to the southern limit upon the equator. The White Nile 
would afford a means of transport from the equatorial lakes through 
a distance of fourteen hundred miles from the junction of the two 
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rivers at Khartoum (N. lat. 15° 30’), which would be connected by 
railway with Alexandria. By this arrangement the produce of 
Kordofan and Central Africa would be brought to the port of ship- 
ment without delay, and free from the destructive necessity of con- 
stantly changing the means of conveyance during a transit through 
deserts of vast area, and vessels that were forced to unload at the 
passage of the first cataract. 

The capabilities of production are boundless, and the Khedive, 
who was a merchant prince and agriculturist, devoted his energies 
to a transformation of a barren wilderness into a fruitful country 
that should supply the ever-ready markets of Great Britain. Cotton, 
corn, gum-arabic, hides, ivory, were to form a legitimate traffic, while 
the old abomination of a slave-trade was to be abolished. At the 
same time that such extensive projects were actually commenced, 
his Highness Ismail Pacha had engaged in agricultural enterprises 
upon a colossal scale in Egypt Proper. His vast estates of sugar 
and cotton entailed a prodigious outlay, under an extravagant 
system of management. His great and laudable ambition to raise 
Egypt from the inferior rank of an Oriental power to that of a 
European State necessitated an outlay disproportioned to the 
revenue of the country. Thearmy was organized upon the European 
system, and was recruited by conscription of the agricultural classes 
who should have been employed upon their fields. This was sus- 
tained upon a scale that was in excess of the requirements of Egypt. 

The reign of Ismail Pacha was a gallop at full speed. He was 
the moving spirit of progress; but unfortunately by this untiring 
energy he had gained a reputation for “generosity.” It was a 
natural consequence that Egypt became a field for rash adventurers. 
Public companies, contracts, and precarious schemes, in all of which 
the ever busy Khedive must have a share, terminated in costly 
litigation. The rival consulates of European States, ever jealous of 
an opposing influence, supported their individual subjects in every 
enterprise. After the explosion of these bubbles came the suits decided 
by consular jurisdiction. Nubar Pacha, at the instance of the Khedive, 
laid bare the gross injustice of the system, and succeeded after great 
opposition in producing the much needed reform by the establishment 
of an International Tribunal. The debt of Egypt had necessarily 
increased to an amount which threatened bankruptcy. The fellaheen, 
who had become enriched during the interval of the American 
struggle by the advanced price of cotton, had lost not only their 
temporary profit, but they had become absolutely impoverished by 
the fatal murrain of 1863 and 1864. The worst plagues of Egypt 
had afflicted the pest-stricken country. The murrain destroyed the 
cattle, and the cholera, not contented with the sacrifice of the first- 
born, had raged throughout the land. Locusts had attacked the 
crops of the Soudan. Those who are practically inexperienced in 
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Egyptian agriculture cannot understand the full extent of such a 
scourge as murrain. In all countries the loss of cattle must be a 
serious blow to the agricultural population ; but in Egypt, where the 
artificial irrigation is dependent upon water-wheels, worked by oxen 
or buffaloes, the death of cattle was simply the abstraction of a motive 
power, without which the crops must perish for want of water. 
No government could have surpassed the exertions of the Khedive 
under the pressure of this dire calamity. Cattle were purchased 
from every port in the Mediterranean, and were imported into 
Egypt. These were sold to the impoverished farmers upon credit, 
and a security was accepted for future payment. There was a short 
pause in the destroying course of the disease, as the cattle had 
nearly all fallen victims, and there remained no objects or material 
upon which the scourge could be exerted. This interval was of short 
duration ; the epidemic returned with its original virulence; the 
newly imported cattle were destroyed, and the fellaheen were left 
almost destitute—their oxen dead, the water-wheels inactive, their 
crops parched and withered, themselves ruined. 

In the midst of this calamity the expenses of the country were 
increasing, which necessitated a corresponding squeeze in the taxa- 
tion. Such an affliction requires many years to repair, and up to the 
present moment Egypt has not recovered from the loss. The 
Khedive had borrowed largely at a financial disadvantage. The 
debt became a burden that necessitated fresh debts to meet the 
interest. The Suez Canal had been a costly luxury to Egypt. In 
1869 it was thrown open to the world with great éclat at an outlay 
which exhibited Ismail Pacha’s character for “generosity.” Egypt 
was sliding down the incline towards ruin with frightful velocity. 
His Highness Ismail Pacha had achieved a great work, but at an 
expense which his country could not bear. From 1864 to 1878 he 
had effected an extraordinary change, which was only too rapid for 
the capabilities of his administration ; but the change was progressive, 
and the seeds were sown of future greatness. Eleven hundred miles 
of railway had been constructed. The outer world had watched the 
extravagant development of Egypt with undisguised anxiety. Those 
who were experienced authorities of Egyptian affairs foretold approach- 
ing dissolution. The Khedive was forced to borrow at ruinous 
sacrifices, and the floating debt was the nightmare of finance, repre- 
senting a formidable but unknown quantity of chaotic proportions. 
Egypt became virtually bankrupt. Stocks which had been issued at 
seven and eight per cent. were reduced to an interest of five; and 
those loans which should have been paid off at par were liquidated 
at eighty: thus the bondholders were directly robbed of twenty per 
cent. 

Those who profess to be friends of Egypt, but who throw stones at 
the “ bondholders,” are pelting the glass house of their ally. If the 
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bondholders are insecure, there is “ something rotten in the state 
of” Egypt, and public confidence must be misplaced. If a country 
is obliged to borrow, there must be investors who are prepared to 
lend, and the friends of the borrower exhibit a mistaken policy 
should they abuse the lenders, or throw a shadow of suspicion upon 
the integrity of the borrowing State. Although the financial reforms 
of Egypt under the joint control have abolished many abuses, and 
instituted an equitable system of taxation, a certain class pretend 
that the fellah is still unfairly burdened, and that Egypt cannot 
afford the payment of the annual interest upon the debt, although 
reduced to the present rate of 4 per cent. 

It may possibly have occurred to those who argue in this strain, 
that the recent exhibition of military preparation by Egypt com- 
pletely contradicts their assertion that her revenue is insufficient to 
satisfy the just demands of her creditors. The world has been sur- 
prised at the extraordinary and unexpected state of readiness for war 
displayed by a country that should be at peace with all mankind, 
and as secure from aggression as Belgium or Switzerland. Instead 
of this, we have discovered a vast and unnecessary amount of warlike 
stores throughout the various arsenals of Egypt; the forts were armed 
with the heavy artillery of the latest European invention; Arm- 
strong and Krupp have supplied the fortresses and field batteries ; 
while America has furnished Remington rifles for the infantry. 
If a country in the position of Egypt, that has within four years 
been rescued from bankruptcy by the intervention of England and 
France, can afford to indulge in such costly preparations for war in 
the absence of any probable enemy or military contingency, 
surely her revenues must be sufficient to meet the reduced interest 
of her debt without distressing the Egyptian taxpayer. At the 
same time, the fact of this extensive military preparation in a time 
of profound peace, demands a rigid investigation, and suggests 
serious reflections. 

The acquisition of Cyprus by England awakened suspicions 
throughout the Levant. During the excited controversy of op- 
posing political parties concerning the strategic value of Cyprus 
as a military point, a powerful argument had been used “that 
it dominated Egypt and commanded the Suez Canal.” News- 
paper writers in England appear to forget that the utterances of 
influential journals are frequently mistaken for an index of public 
opinion. The Egyptians were perplexed, as they could not under- 
stand the necessity for a British station in front of their windows 
that should “dominate Egypt.” At the same time that we threatened 
Egypt by the occupation of Cyprus, only twenty-four hours dis- 
tant, we were practically governing Egypt in connection with 
France, as the whole administration was under the Joint Control. 
It was natural that the Egyptians should have become suspi- 
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cious. There was no secret in our declared intentions concerning 
Cyprus; it was to become a place d’armes. The Khedive (Ismail 
Pacha) was deposed by the Sultan at the instance of the two govern- 
ing Powers, who were actually exerting a joint rule in Egypt. 

Events marched rapidly. France occupied Tunis. Even the dust 
of Egypt could no longer obscure the vision of Arab politicians. 
Worse than all political disasters to the Egyptian mind was the strict 
discipline of the Joint Control, which had rendered impossible the 
peculations of officials, and the customary plunder by district governors 
and a horde of rapacious tax-collectors. The English are the only 
people that take an interest in the fellaheen of Egypt. Of course 
they are ignorant of the native character, but that need not interfere 
with an expression of opinion either in the House of Commons or in 
print. It was not the fellaheen, i.e. the people of Egypt, who were 
jealous of foreign intervention—they seldom troubled their brains 
with political reflections; but the “ National Party’’ was a higher 
class composed of different materials. It will be readily understood 
that the position of Egypt under the Joint Control must have been 
a trying ordeal to those who had hitherto represented the Notables 
of the country. They were completely ousted from the official 
appointments which had originally been sinecures, and the seats 
they had vacated were filled with foreigners at excessively high 
salaries. Between three and four hundred thousand pounds 
sterling of Egyptian money was annually paid to Europeans.’ 

The appearance of Arabi Bey at the head of mutinous regiments 
before the palace of Abdin at Cairo in September, 1881, was the first 
flame from the spark that had been secretly fanned. The so-called 
National Party was represented in the person of this hero, who has 
represented the dignity of Young Egypt by misleading the ignorant 
masses with the grossest falsehoods, and establishing a reign of 
terror which threatened the ruin of his country. He stirred up the 
latent fanaticism of his co-religionists by inciting them against the 
Christians, and was rewarded by the Sultan after the massacre at 
Alexandria by a much coveted decoration. After a career of boasting 
and ridiculous vaunting, during which he audaciously defied the 
Powers by the display of the whole military strength of Egypt, 
arrayed against both the Khedive and England, he personally 
met the British troops in the shock of battle at Tel-el-Kebir. 
It would have been expected that so earnest a patriot, representing 
a new birth in Egypt, who was guided in his great purpose by an 
unselfish love of country, would have been prepared to throw himself 
into the front rank of battle, and have cheered his troops either to 
victory cr death. With an army of 26,000 men, protected by 
entrenchments, he exhibited a picture of the National Party, armed, 
and showing a united front against the hated foreigner. Here was a 
“Young Egypt” in the flesh, burning with enthusiasm, determined 
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to show the world that Arabi was an incarnation of a great principle, 
“the liberty of Egypt and the restoration of the Moslem power.” 
It was a proud moment for such a hero to lead his devoted army 
against the infidel invader. At the prick of the bayonet the 
bubble burst ; the ass in the lion’s skin galloped across the desert 
in cowardly flight, without an attempt to rally the unfortunate troops 
which he had abandoned to their fate. ‘Sic transit gloria Arabi.” 

It is unnecessary to sing the praises so well deserved by the 
British general and by those officers who followed up the runaway 
Arabi without delay or rest, until he surrendered at discretion in the 
capital of Egypt. There was no National Party, neither a single 
regiment throughout the whole of Egypt, to support a national cause, 
but the rebellion collapsed at once, and at one blow. 

Will any one pretend that any section of the people could have 
exhibited a national feeling? One man had incited an army to 
mutiny. That army had been numerically reduced by the Con- 
trollers, and the usual discontent became apparent. The officers 
were won to the so-called national cause by an increase of pay and 
a general and wholesale promotion: this we should describe by the 
vulgar name of “bribery.” The army was a machine in the hands 
of that one disturber, who was a coward. The army was destroyed ; 
the machine was deserted by the wretched leader who betrayed his 
trust and fled. The curtain has fallen upon the last act of a twelve- 
months’ drama, and the result is the hatred and antipathy of the 
Egyptian people to their lawful ruler the Khedive, and to the 
English, who have secured him upon his throne. That hatred is 
due to the false teaching of Arabi and a few of his disciples, but the 
animosity exists, although concealed through fear, and with that 
smothered dislike we shall have in future to contend. In addition 
to this disadvantage, we must encounter a hostile current of opinion 
from Constantinople, where disappointment has become intensified. 

We may, therefore, accept the situation as full of difficulties. We 
must support the Khedive, who is unpopular in Egypt, and not loved 
by the Sultan, because he was faithful to his European engagements. 
The army has been disbanded, and a new army must be formed out 
of unprejudiced material, which, to be disinterested, must be foreign. 
A ruler supported by foreign bayonets is placed in an unenviable 
position. The English troops cannot possibly be withdrawn until 
the power of the Khedive shall have become consolidated, his people 
contented, and the new army have proved efficient. This will require 
the experience of some years. France will be placed in a delicate 
position. There was a Joint Control. We professed, when entering 
upon war, to restore the status quo ante Arabi. Professions, before 
war shall have developed unforeseen events, are a great mistake. 
Is the Joint Control possible under existing circumstances? It would 
be a reckless challenge to disaster should the Joint Control be 
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renewed. The axiom that “aman cannot serve two masters” was 
never more forcibly exemplified than in the present instance. There 
can be no question that had England occupied the position of con- 
troller ALONE, we should never have heard of Arabi; and if the 
future shall be confided to the direction and assistance of England, 
we shall, within a few months, secure the confidence of those Egyp- 
tians who now regard us with suspicion and dislike, provided that 
we exhibit proofs of a sincerity of purpose, and do not attempt to 
saddle Egypt with the cost of our military intervention. 

From the commencement of the present century, when the French 
evacuated Egypt, there has been a sentimental attachment to that 
country on the part of France. England has never coveted the pos- 
session of Egypt, but since the overland route was first selected and 
the Suez Canal was completed, there has been a necessity established 
for the undisturbed assurance of a passage through the Isthmus. It 
has been argued that vessels of extraordinary speed have made 
the voyage to India by the Cape of Good Hope in nearly the same 
time that ordinary steamers have accomplished the shorter distance vid 
the Suez Canal. This argument is illogical, as the same exception- 
ally fast vessels would perform the lesser distance by the Suez Canal 
in the same ratio of speed, excepting two days for the passage of the 
canal. In the event of war, England would depend upon her navy 
to protect and keep open her maritime route to India, but should 
Egypt be hostile, the canal would be entirely at her mercy. In the 
recent disturbance, there can be little doubt that Arabi would have 
blocked the Suez channel precisely as he dammed the Mahmoudeyah 
Canal and cut off the water at Alexandria, had he not shared in the 
delusions of M. de Lesseps respecting the prohibition of acts of war 
that would prevent the entrance of our forces. It is evident that 
whoever holds Egypt can command the Suez Canal, which could be 
blocked in fifty places simultaneously ; and a fleet might be caught 
in a trap while in transit, by sinking vessels laden with stone at 
either terminus. 

The rebellion of Arabi, which has entailed a great expenditure of 
life and money upon England, must have opened the eyes of this 
country to the paramount necessity of securing the uninterrupted 
passage of this route. It has been suggested that another canal 
should be constructed, to be purely British. By all means let it be 
commenced, but the same danger will exist: should the enemy be in 
Egypt it could be obstructed. In order to secure the Suez Canal 
England must be in positive alliance with Egypt, offensive and 
defensive. The “ Joint Control” has died a natural death; it was 
the cause of war, and it has been dissolved by war. Egypt demands 
reform, and it is the duty of England to reconstruct, after the 
disasters that have been occasioned by a resort to arms. The word 
“reform” has a charm for many minds, and “progress” is declared 
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to be synonymous; but we have already traced the troubles of 
Egypt to a too rapid progress, instituted by a zealous ruler. A 
radical reform would be ridiculous in such a country, where the 
population is utterly ignorant and incapable of self-government. It 
is therefore necessary to investigate the actual requirements of 
Egypt before we venture upon any sudden changes. The first 
question concerns the agricultural resources of the country. The 
Soudan is now separated entirely by the deserts of Nubia and Libya, 
but the power of production is immense, and can be brought into 
activity by railway communication from Berber to Souakim upon 
the Red Sea, a distance of two hundred and seventy miles. Branch 
lines could be cheaply constructed from Berber through the fertile 
districts, which are generally level. It may be accepted that the 
Soudan will hardly cover the expenses of administration until means 
of transport shall have been effected. 

The productions of the fertile Delta of Lower Egypt are too well 
known to require description, but there is a considerable area in the 
neighbourhood of Rosetta and Damietta that might be brought into 
cultivation by the introduction of Chinese labour. It has been pro- 
posed that Lake Mareotis at Alexandria should be drained, by which 
about 100,000 acres would be rendered fertile. There is no field 
more promising for Chinese settlers than Egypt, where the popula- 
tion is scanty and labour in demand. The steady industry of the 
Chinaman would effect a rapid improvement; he is by nature a rice- 
grower, and his constitution is adapted to withstand the exhalations 
of the marshy grounds of the Lower Delta. As the revenue of 
Egypt depends entirely upon her agricultural productions, the soil 
and the means of transport require the first attention. 

The Nile has hitherto been ignored ; it is the highway of tourists 
to the second cataract, but beyond that the river has been entirely 
neglected as a navigable channel. It is strange that this ancient 
stream, which has actually created Egypt and upon which the exist- 
ence of the country must depend, should have received so little 
consideration. From time immemorial the priests of Egypt, who 
were ignorant of its origin, regarded it with veneration, as the 
mysterious rise which vivified the delta annually took place in the 
summer months, when the burning heat of sandy deserts appeared 
to defy the passage of a stream unnourished by an affluent for 
a course of 1,200 miles. From the earliest age to the present time 
the Nile has been uncontrolled. The seven years of famine in the 
days of Joseph were occasioned by a scant supply, probably by a 
permanent “sudd”’ or stoppage by accumulated masses of vegetation 
in the White Nile, which diverted the course towards Lake Tchad 
vid the Bahr Gazal. At other periods the river has poured over 
Egypt, causing terrific destruction by a sudden inundation. Science 
has now forewarned Lower Egypt by the electric telegraph at 
Khartoum, 1,400 miles distant, at the junction of the Blue and 
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White Niles, where the state of the Nilometer is daily reported to 
Cairo, and the approaching flood foretold. At the rate of four miles 
an hour the water would require 350 hours, or 144 days, to reach the 
delta, and time can be allowed for repairing and raising the banks 
in dangerous places. Beyond this improvement the engineer has 
not interfered with the Nile’s course above Cairo to its source; the 
river is perfectly uncontrolled; it may either refuse a supply 
through some accident in Central Africa, or it can invade Egypt as 
an impetuous enemy and cause destruction. When confidence shall 
be thoroughly restored in Egyptian administration, there can be 
little doubt that British capital and skill will be directed to this 
object, and that by a series of dams or “ bunds” at the foot of the 
various cataracts the levels will be raised, while water-gates will 
render the river navigable throughout its course. The rivers in 
India are controlled by “ bunds,” and there would be no insuperable 
difficulty upon the Nile, where the mud-charged waters of the flood 
would be led over higher levels to irrigate the desert, and the 
deposit of the silt would create a fertile and artificial delta. It is 
impossible to estimate the resources of Egypt, which only require 
time, capital, and confidence for development. The power of pro- 
duction exists in the soil ; the means of transport can be constructed ; 
but before all other changes a reform is necessary in the administra- 
tion of the provinces. 

The immense deserts which separate Lower Egypt from the 
Soudan have been a barrier to civilisation, and have practically 
divided Egypt into two distinct countries. The Governor of the 
Soudan was far beyond the reach of any authority, and could act in 
most cases according to his discretion. Plunder was the general rule 
from the highest to the lowest official. The slave-trade was 
rampant, being nominally prohibited, but openly connived at by the 
mudirs or governors of districts. The system employed in India of 
dividing the country into provinces, and appointing commissioners, 
and assistant commissioners of districts, might be adopted throughout 
Egypt with excellent effect. There are many capable Egyptians who 
under competent supervision could be entrusted with the administra- 
tion. <A considerable local autonomy should be permitted, as the 
distances from head-quarters are so immense, and the tribes so 
various and different in character, that special management is 
required, according to the conditions of the country and the 
character of the people. The common error of English politicians is 
a desire to generalise and to thrust upon foreign countries the form 
of government to which we have been accustomed at home. It has 
been suggested that Egypt should possess a representative govern- 
ment, and that the people should be granted electoral powers. When 
we consider the defects exhibited by our own system after centuries 
of probation, it can hardly be expected that the ignorant fellaheen of 
Egypt are sufficiently advanced for the exercise of such a power. 
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We have a pattern in India, and I cannot conceive any more practical 
form of administration for a country in the position of Egypt. The 
Khedive would represent the sovereign, but the Governor-General 
and Council would constitute the actual governing body. 

Egypt is composed of a peculiar mixture of races. ‘The only trace 
of the original inhabitants of the country is represented by the Copts, 
who are few in number. The fellaheen are the so-called Arabs of 
the Egyptian soil, sprung from those who conquered Egypt. The 
desert Arabs are divided into numerous tribes, including Bedouins, 
Bishareens, Shookeriyahs, Dabainas, Haddendowas, Hamrans, Ja- 
leens, and a host of others, extending throughout the borders of the 
Red Sea and as far south as the Blue Nile. The Nubians and the 
Dongolawas above the cataracts have an equal right to consider 
themselves Egyptians, and are no more ignorant than the fellaheen 
of Lower Egypt. The absurdity of a representative government 
must be apparent when we regard the heterogeneous division of races, 
several of whom speak distinct languages. The Arabs of the desert 
are entirely different in character from the inhabitants of the delta ; 
they are under the control of their sheiks, and those chiefs are held 
responsible for the collection of taxes and for the good conduct of their 
tribes. These are nomadic; they are exempt from conscription, but 
can be called upon occasionally to furnish irregular cavalry. 

The laws of Egypt are, like those of Turkey, based upon the 
Koran, and nothing could be more just, provided they are faithfully 
administered by an honest mudir of the district. He sits daily in 
his divan, where he is accessible to all suitors from sunrise to sunset. 
There is no delay, but all simple cases are dealt with in a summary 
manner. Others of greater importance are referred to the medgliss, 
or president and council. It would be a great mistake should a 
reform be suggested in the existing method of jurisdiction in Upper 
Egypt. The system is admirably adapted for the native character, 
and it simply requires supervision, similar to that adopted in Cyprus 
since the British occupation, where every district is represented by a 
chief commissioner and his assistant, one of whom is present at the 
cadi’s court. 

If we intend to gain the confidence of the Egyptian people of 
all classes, we should interfere as little as possible with their institu- 
tions and respect their prejudices. It should be within our power to 
see that justice is assured to all, and that the taxes are fairly collected: 
such a course would quickly reassure the native mind, which, by 
mischievous teaching, has been recently excited against us. There 
is one great blot in the position of Europeans residing in Egypt, who 
claim exemption from taxation according to the terms of the “capitu- 
lations.” Nothing can be more grossly unjust. The conditions of 
the country have entirely changed since those capitulations were 
framed. At that time the European population of Egypt was repre- 
sented by two or three hundred persons, and those were protected by 
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special laws as aliens, who were subject only to the laws of their own 
countries. Egypt is now in a totally different position. Alexandria 
and Cairo resemble European cities, ornamented by imposing 
dwellings of wealthy merchants, bankers, and other traders, who 
have amassed riches through their connection with the affairs of 
Egypt. These are the people who have fattened upon the country, 
but refuse to pay one farthing to its support. This is the first 
necessary reform, which would impress the native mind with our 
determination to act with justice and generosity. All European 
residents should be subject to taxation, and should be compelled to 
register their names at their various consulates for transmission to 
the proper authorities. 

There would be no great difficulty in guiding the affairs of Egypt, 
provided that the arrangement was confined to herself and England. 
If the old system is to be renewed there will be a repetition of dis- 
turbance, and all attempts at reform will prove a disastrous failure. 
We should hold to the fact that the sword has cut asunder all the 
entanglements of joint intervention. France had her choice and 
was invited to co-operate: she declined; the refusal upon her part 
was tantamount to resignation—not of her rights, as those rights 
will be supported by England ; but as France declined to act in the 
moment of necessity when the joint control was practically annihilated, 
she cannot expect to revive that system through the military power 
of England. The control was dead. The European officials had 
abandoned their posts. Arabi was the dictator of Egypt. The 
Khedive was in danger of his life. England alone overthrew the 
usurping power and extinguished the flame of revolution. England 
alone must reconstruct. 

The difficulty will remain with Turkey. The Sultan should 
retain his position as Suzerain of Egypt, but the country must 
become an independent state, although forming a portion of the 
Ottoman Empire by acknowledging the suzerain power. By this 
reform Egypt would be enabled to form an alliance with England 
after having purchased her independence by paying over to Turkey 
the capitalised amount of her annual tribute. This is £750,000 per 
annum. If Egypt would pay to Turkey a sum of nine millions 
sterling she should be granted independence, and the annual tribute 
would cease. To procure the necessary sum, Egypt must borrow 
upon the guarantee of England. Such a guarantee would enable 
her to raise the loan at 4 per cent., which upon £9,000,000 would 
amount to £360,000 per annum, and would leave £390,000 annually 
saved from the present tribute, which would provide a sinking fund 
for the extinction of the loan. England would encounter a certain 
risk by becoming surety for the amount; but in return for this act 
of friendship we should obtain the permanent alliance of Egypt, and 
a voice in her administration that would ensure the stability of the 
State. SaMuEL W. Baker. 
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THERE are some lives, not necessarily in the highest ranks of 
History, which are constantly rewritten and discussed, and such a 
one is the life of Lucius Carey, Lord Falkland. It is not because he 
occupies in every picture of the Civil War a space disproportionate © 
to his short career, nor again that from the days of Clarendon down 
to our own generation there is a striking consent of the most 
eminent writers to give honour to the unsullied life of the Royalist 
statesman, but that in the circumstances of his time many reasonable 
analogies and resemblances may be traced to the condition of our 
England of the nineteenth century. The rule of the Plantagenets, 
the long struggle of Yorkists and Lancastrians, the government of 
the Tudors, though parts of a very continuous and consistent history, 
seem too far off from our time to belong to us; but the principles for 
which Charles I. and the Long Parliament contended, Prerogative 
and freedom of debate, control of the military forces, right of taxa- 
tion, the relations of the Church to and in the State, underlie at 
least the political controversies of our own age, whilst they are 
still burning questions in some of the great monarchies and civilised 
countries of Europe. The gulf of time which divides us from that 
famous Long Parliament with which Lord Falkland’s name is for 
ever associated is little more than two hundred years wide—an 
interval which, long in the life of individual men, is short in that 
of anation; and of all Parliaments before, and perhaps after, the 
Long Parliament is the most memorable in English history. From 
it dates, in the words of one of our Historians, the ‘corporate life ” 
of the two great parties in the State, from it the modern relations 
of the Crown and the people, from it the stately and orderly struc- 
ture of English Constitutional freedom. The abdication of James 
II., the Toleration Act, the Bill of Rights, the Act of Settlement, 
the development of Parliamentary parties, and the balanced Consti- 
tution such as we have known it during the early and golden days 
of our Victorian age, have all flowed naturally and consistently out 
of the controversies and legislation of the Great Rebellion. The 


(1) On the 9th Sept., 1878, close by the town of Newbury, a granite memorial was 
unveiled in honour of Lord Falkland and the Royalist officers and men who fell fighting 
tor King Charles I. on the 20th day of the same month, 1648, two hundred and thirty- 
five years before. It was my fortune on that and on a previous occasion to speak at 
some length on the character and career of Lord Falkland; and as I have been several 
times requested to republish those speeches, I have thought it well to take this oppor- 
tunity of combining their chief features in a single article. 
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coming generation, bred up under different conditions of thought and 
education, may perhaps find it hard to sympathise to an equal degree 
with the feelings which animated the Royalist and Parliamentarian 
parties of that time. Never probably has a change been so rapid in 
all that constitutes the real life of men as that which has occurred 
within the last half-century; and the new ideas and interests and 
learning of our day are creating for our children an absolutely 
new world. Thus the interval between their age and that of the 
Civil War will to them probably appear a much wider one than to us 
who have inherited in a more continuous descent the traditions of 
the seventeenth century; and the House of Commons of the year 
1900, if it changes character in the same rate and proportion that it 
has changed during the last three years of evil augury, will not 
have one shred or vestige of common character with the great body 
which met to decide the fortunes of England in November, 1640. 
Of all the scenes of that time, none is more vivid, none comes 
more closely home to us, than the picture of the Long Parliament. 
We know the form and shape of the long, low, and ill-lit room in 
which the Commons met; we have the speeches, closely reasoned, 
stern in import, steeped in religious thought and phraseology; we 
recognise the familiar names of the great County families who yet 
live in the land and who then and ever since have sent up members 
to Parliament — Trelawneys, Edgcumbes, Bullers from Cornwall 
and Devon, Herberts from Wales, a Knightley from Northampton, 
a Deering from Kent, a Howard from Oxfordshire, a Portman from 
Taunton, a Cecil from Hertford, a Percy from Northumberland— 
we know the very places in which they sat, and we can easily 
reproduce to ourselves the scenes of which that room was a witness. 
Such a one was that, when on a critical occasion the House, highly 
wrought by the anxieties of the time, sat for a while silent and full 
of thought, until the clerk at the table read out, as might be heard 
any day now, the details of some trifling and casual bill. Then the 
House, feeling the contrast of the bill with the grave surroundings 
of the hour, burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. Such again 
was the scene when Pym, then leader of the Opposition, brought 
into the House an anonymous letter which he had received threa- 
tening his life, and containing a rag supposed to be infected with 
the plague. The clerk read out the letter, but when he came to 
the description of the rag he dropped it on the floor, and amid the 
cries of the members he spurned both rag and letter out of the 
House. Yet again another scene, when some laths in one of the 
galleries of the House gave a sudden crack and caused a panic, in 
which all the members “under the gallery in amaze leaped down, 
and some fell one upon another, and some ran away out of the 
House,” and through Westminster Hall, till old Sir Robert Mansell 
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drew his sword and made them stand like true Englishmen. “ Mr. 
Thomas Earle broke his shin, and Sir Frederic Cornwallis had his 
hat dusted with lime from the broken laths, and Mr. John Hotham 
met some running away and asked the cause; but they not telling 
it and pursuing their flight, he came to the door to inquire, conceiv- 
ing that there had been some division in the House concerning the 
Deans and Chapters.” 

These and such like are scenes which make the Long Parliament 
live again before us, and they are coloured by little incidents which, 
in similar circumstances, would have been perfectly natural in the 
House of Commons with which our generation has been familiar. 
In the midst of them Lord Falkland is a central figure, and one with 
whom we have so much in common, that, were he now living, he 
might share our public anxieties, take part in our controversies, and 
hold converse with us as friend and counsellor. His position was 
that which has been occupied by a few statesmen of our own day, who, 
whilst holding true to their own principles and opinions, have yet 
had the singular fortune to be trusted by both parties in the State, 
and even to find personal friends in the opposing ranks. Till 
the stern arbitration of the sword was actually invoked, he was 
in habits of more or less intimacy with many of the Parliamentarian 
leaders ; fragments of his conversation with Hampden and Cromwell 
remain ; and such has been the influence of his character even beyond 
his own day that, whilst intellectually the inferior of the great writer 
whose pen has given him fame, he has perhaps, so far as action is 
concerned, stamped a deeper mark upon our public life than did Lord 
Clarendon. Both parties in the State have claimed, and may con- 
tinue to claim, some share in his high character. 

It is not, however, my purpose here to describe at any length 
Lord Falkland’s career. His character has been portrayed by the 
greatest writer of his day, his own intimate friend, the English 
Thucydides of the seventeenth century ; and modern eulogy cannot 
go beyond that graceful and touching description. The “ prodigious 
parts of his learning and knowledge; his inimitable sweetness of, and 
delight in, conversation; his flowing and obliging humanity ; his 
goodness to mankind and his primitive simplicity and integrity of 
life,” delight us by the picture which they conjure up, no less than 
by the language in which that picture is painted for all time. The 
pencil of Vandyke has not done more for Charles I. and his Royalist 
followers than the noble periods of Clarendon have done for 
Lord Falkland. Whilst the Commonwealth of letters stands, and 
polished converse casts its spell over the human mind, the recol- 
lection of Great Tew, with its varied society gathered from the 
University of Oxford, and the history of that free intercourse of 
mind and mind which preceded, as it was wholly different from, a 
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later and somewhat ignoble patronage of literature, will have a 
never-dying charm. It is true that there were some on the Parlia- 
mentarian side who in a love of letters and in mental culture 
might challenge comparison with, and in some respects even assert a 
superiority to, Lord Falkland. There were gentlemen, scholars, 
poets amongst the opponents of the King; but none combined so 
many high qualities, and nowhere in the history of that stormy time 
does any individual character stand forth in such harmonious 
entirety, in such complete and blameless relief, as that of Lord 
Falkland. From the early opening of his life, when with charac- 
teristic unselfishness he offered to resign his whole property to 
a somewhat unreasonable father, down to the hour of his death, 
when, in the words of his friend, and chronicler, “that incom- 
parable young man fell in the four-and-thirtieth year of his 
age, having so much, dispatched the business of life that the 
oldest rarely attain to that immense knowledge, and the youngest 
enter not into the world with more innocence,” he was unswervingly 
true to himself. Fuller, in his quaint phraseology, says that “cracks 
in a glass past mending are no great matter, but the least flaw in a 
diamond is considerable ; ” and with this feeling many have searched 
and scanned Lord Falkland’s character for those little inequalities 
and defects which in ordinary men pass unnoticed. I do not indeed 
desire to represent him as a perfect character, for History knows 
none such. There are spots in every sun, and in Lord Falkland 
there were doubtless errors. He was a man of impulse, of ardent 
feeling, made up of conflicting sympathies, but for that reason all 
the more human and attractive to subsequent times. None can 
complain when so candid a writer as Mr. Gardiner weighs with 
judicial fairness the merits and shortcomings of Lord Falkland’s 
career, even if his ultimate conclusion is less favourable than I 
am disposed to think it should be. But the few who with far 
less learning and impartiality have failed to recognise the beauty 
of his character, and in that carping temper, which the great 
German historian declares to be the basest spirit in which history 
can be written or studied, have only sought to discover the faults 
and exaggerate the imperfections of Lord Falkland, are outweighed 
by the more generous accord of the ‘greater masters of English 
literature. Parliament, a truer exponent of public feeling, has 
recognised the loftiness of purpose and the purity of life in the 
Royalist hero, when in that stately approach to its own council 
chambers, crowded with the statues of English statesmen and rich 
with historic associations, it placed the marble figure of Lord Falk- 
land leaning on his sword in pensive mood. 

It is the recognition of all this that has given Lord Falkland the 
place which he holds in English estimation, and through which he 
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still has so great an attraction for us. In language worthy of his 
subject Mr. M. Arnold has summed up the causes of this “ exalted 
esteem,” and I cannot do better than repeat them. ‘“ He had every- 
thing,” he says, ‘except personal beauty to qualify him for a hero 
to the imagination of mankind. He had rank, accomplishment, 
sweet temper, exquisite courtesy, liberality, magnanimity, superb 
courage, melancholy, misfortune, early death.” A rare and touch- 
ing, and yet as I believe a true picture of the man; and as we, 
living amid the rapid mutations of our time, dwell on such characters 
as his and retrace the lines of moral beauty in which they have come 
down to us, they sometimes seem to us truer and more enduring, 
because more worthy to live, than the undistinguished crowd that 
flits across our commonplace stage. We may say to ourselves as 
the old monk, who had sat for threescore years before Titian’s 
famous picture of the “ Last Supper ”’ in the Escurial, said: “ I have 
sat daily watching that picture till all my companions have dropped 
off, and yet there the figures in the picture remain. I look at them 
till I sometimes think that they are the realities and we but the 
shadows.” 

Anyhow, so long as human nature remains, the story of those 
who have lived and died nobly will never cease to influence the 
conduct of other men; nor are we so far removed from the age of 
Lord Falkland that we cannot draw some lessons from his short 
career. Of these lessons there are at least four which seem worthy 
of note. 

I. There was in him the high culture, the love of letters, the 
delight in the intercourse of the learned, the wise, the good—all in 
fact that gives social life its greatest charm. He was in this the 
ideal of a statesman and the very representative of an hereditary 
class, whose duty and defence it is by the diligent use of the 
greater leisure vouchsafed to them in a busy age to fit themselves 
for the varied duties of society and legislation. ‘I pardoned,” says 
the eloquent American traveller, “high park fences when I saw that 
besides deer and pheasants these have preserved Arundel marbles, 
Townley galleries, Howard and Spencerian libraries, Warwick and 
Portland vases, Saxon MSS., monastic architectures. Such lords 
are the treasurers and librarians of mankind engaged by their pride 
and wealth to this position.” Yet side by side with this love of all 
that appeals most highly to cultivated minds was the ready surrender 
of it by Lord Falkland at the summons of duty. Nor was it a slight 
or nominal sacrifice. In his house at Great Tew, that “ college 
situated in a purer air,” he had all that books and converse and 
accomplished society could give ; Morley, Hammond, Chillingworth 
were his guests, Cowley and Waller in kindly verse paid tribute to 
the charm of his intellectual gifts, whilst the quiet happiness of 
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home life left no room for the ambitions of the court or the distinc- 
tions of political office. For it is clear alike by dates and facts that 
he persisted in refusing office until he ran the risk of being thought 
to refuse it from the fear of responsibility ; and then with the eager 
generosity of his nature he at once accepted its burdens and courted 
its perils. This was his sacrifice to the State; it was freely 
made; and in it he taught a practical and a not unnecessary 
lesson to other beside his own times, when we consider the grow- 
ing irksomeness of political work in our‘day, and the tendency here 
as in America} in the higher class of minds to withdraw from the 
turbid tide of public business into the still waters of private life. As 
in that day Izaak Walton betook himself to his fishing, Lord 
Arundel to his marbles, Evelyn to foreign travel, so there will 
always be men whose culture and refinement, whilst eminently fit- 
ting them for the service of the State, also turn them away from the 
coarse turmoil of politics. 

II. Lord Falkland combined that which in all ages has been found 
difficult of combination, and was especially hard in his time—an 
honest devotion to the Crown with an equally true devotion to the 
State. He was worthy of his family motto “in utroque fidelis ; ” 
he anticipated and accepted in singleness of heart the old saying 
that “a commonwealth and a king are no more contrary to 
each other than the trunk of a tree and the top bough thereof. 
There is a republic included in every monarchy.” None within the 
record of our Constitutional history, none even from the days of Pitt 
to Sir Robert Peel, has excelled, scarcely any that I can recall has 
equalled him, in this loyal devotion to the English Constitution. He 
was emphatically a statesman—a stern, ardent, almost intolerant 
denouncer of abuse, and yet a faithful servant of the Crown; un- 
dazzled by ambition, unstained by the vices of the courtier or the 
so-called patriot, pursuing to the best of his lights the simple rule of 
duty, negligent even of consistency where consistency was wrong. 

The great abuses which existed in Lord Falkland’s day have long 
since passed away, and it is only a distorted imagination that can 
affect to believe that they now exist or are possible ; but there will 
always be evils to remove and improvements to be effected in the 
body politic of a great nation; and the temper which moved Lord 
Falkland is as necessary in the days of Queen Victoria as in those of 
Charles I. 


III. In a time of great party bitterness and unfairness we may 
pause to dwell upon the singular moderation and “ charitableness,” 
as Clarendon calls it, of Lord Falkland’s character and conduct. 

And yet it is for these very reasons that some modern writers, 
unable to forgive his final decision to die in the King’s service, have 
gone so far as to deny him that quality of moderation which Hallam 
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and Lord Macaulay have more generously accorded. Political 
moderation with them has assumed a new form, and is to be found 
rather with Cromwell and Pym than with Bedford and Hutchinson, 
Culpepper and Falkland. If so, we may well ask what is political 
moderation? It has many counterfeits and forgeries. There were 
Laodiceans in the Apostolic age as there have been pretenders to 
the virtue in subsequent times. Political moderation is not uncer- 
tainty of vision, nor hesitancy of purpose, nor an oscillating 
between two extremes, nor even a philosophic desire to steer a 
middle course between contending factions. It is rather the fair 
and even temper, the generous recognition of what is wise and right 
even in opponents, the abhorrence of injustice and abuse even in 
associates. It is the temper which leans to the cause beloved by Cato 
though unfavoured by the gods. As was said ata later period of 
another eminent Englishman, it might, mutatis mutandis, be said of 
Lord Falkland that he was the foremost defender of liberty at the be- 
ginning of 1641, the foremost defender of order at the close of 1641 ; 
the champion of the ancient and legal Constitution of the realm against 
an encroaching Government at one time and against a seditious Parlia- 
ment and populace at another ; and when at last speech gave place to 
action, and the paths of loyalty and disloyalty, of duty and rebellion, 
lay before him, he unhesitatingly made his choice. Of all men he 
was sensitively alive to the miseries of civil war, and the victory of 
neither side could have been to him an object of unqualified desire. 
Unlike Hampden, he is free from the slightest suspicion of having 
aggravated the quarrel ; so long as he might he sought to reconcile 
the pretensions of King and Parliament; but when it was clear that 
the time had passed for the peaceable adjustment of the controversy, 
he boldly chose the least of two evils, though conscious that he was 
fighting under the shadow of inevitabledoom. He became a partisan, 
but he was a partisan without forgetting that partisanship may be 
consistent with truth and honour. So rooted indeed was he in these 
principles, that when Secretary of State he refused his consent to the 
employment of spies and the opening of letters—practices which had 
been invented by his predecessors as they have been accepted by his 
successors in office. Perhaps of all statesmen he would seem least of 
all to have sanctioned a distinction between public and private 
morality, most of all to have given form and reality to Lord 
Bacon’s famous aphorism, “that clear and round dealing is the 
honour of man’s nature, and that mixture of falsehood, though it is 
like alloy in gold and silver which may make the metal work the 
better, yet embaseth it.” Such morality may be thought to be too 
high for ordinary political practice ; yet few will deny the beauty or 
the value of the example. In a period remarkable for political and 
statesmanlike capacity there is no character in which shine out so 
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scrupulous a love of truth and so delicate asense of honour. Setting 
aside many names in the Royalist ranks as noble and pure as any 
that can be found in history, I prefer to compare him with such men 
as Bedford, Elliot, Hutchinson, Hampden, Milton, and I fail to see 
that they reach to his high level. It would of course be absurd to 
suggest a literary comparison of the accomplished friend of Chilling- 
worth and Hales with the great master of English poetry, who, 
Puritan as he was, could sing so sweetly of storied windows and 
pealing organs and the entrancing magic of lofty ritual. But if in 
the domain of letters Lord Falkland was immeasurably inferior to 
one of the greatest of English poets, he was in worthiness and con- 
sistency of action as much his superior. When with unfeigned 
reluctance Lord Falkland left the shades of Great Tew to undertake 
the ungrateful duties of public life, Milton was also consenting “ to 
lay aside his singing robes for a season and to leave a calm and 
pleasing solitariness to embark in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse 
disputes.” But who can read his coarse and scurrilous and utterly 
unjust abuse of Charles I. and then turn to his almost equally 
vehement denunciation of the Long Parliament a few years later, and 
not contrast his violence and the gross inconsistencies into which that 
violence betrayed him, with the stately moderation of Lord Falkland, 
whose pen, during the literary war which ushered in the real conflict, 
was as blameless as his sword was afterwards ? 

IV. There is a time in human affairs when moderation must give 
place to action. It has been made an accusation against Lord Falk- 
land that he abandoned the high ground of moderation to become a 
partisan ; but it is rather to be counted amongst the merits of the 
man that he so appreciated the exigencies of the time that, regardless 
of consistency, regardless of the ties of personal friendship, regard- 
less of the misfortune, failure, troubles, which he could not but fore- 
see, he threw in his lot with the cause which he held to be right. 
It has been said that in his change of political attitude he made 
what would be called in modern phraseology a sharp curve; but the 
distempers and troubles of a revolutionary period necessitate sharp 
curves; and he who, when once convinced that Government is 
passing out of control, and that the State is drifting away from its 
true moorings, hesitates to strengthen the cause of the Constitution, 
has neither the foresight of the statesman nor the heart of the 
patriot. It is impossible, as it has been truly said, for a man to realise 
the fable of Mahommed’s coffin and to remain for ever balanced 
between even attractions. He may indeed oscillate like a pendulum 
between the two extremes, but in such a case he will “yield to 
both parties, be duped by both, and be despised by all.”’ The real 
difficulty, however, in times like those of which I am writing is to de- 
cide where and when the turning-point presents itself. The change 
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in Lord Falkland was undoubtedly rapid. On 11th March Lord 
Falkland was a consenting party to a Bill directed against the judi- 
cial and legislative powers of the bishops; and it was in this debate 
that the famous difference of opinion between him and Mr. Hyde 
threatened for a moment to divide the friendship of years. On the 
23rd October, six months later, when a similar bill was again brought 
forward, Lord Falkland was found with Mr. Hyde in strong opposi- 
tion to the measure. This change of opinion has been often com- 
mented on, but the reasons are not far to seek. They were in part 
explained at the time. When Mr. Hampden remarked upon the 
change, it drew from Lord Falkland the severe retort, that ‘‘he had 
formerly been persuaded by that worthy gentleman to believe many 
things, which he had since found to be untrue, and therefore he had 
changed his opinion in many particulars as well as to things and 
persons.” 

But there was another and obvious reason in the course of 
public events. Much had happened since the 3rd November, 1640, 
when the Long Parliament had met; and again much between 
the llth March and the 28rd October, 1641: the balance of 
constitutional power had shifted, the party of defence had become 
the party of attack, parliamentary privilege had evidently gained the 
upper hand of royal prerogative; ship money had been pronounced 
illegal ; the Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission had 
ceased to exist; and whilst the ancient institutions of the realm 
were trembling to their fall, Pym and the leaders of the Opposition 
were with an unscrupulous ability forcing on the great duel between 
King and Parliament. Lord Falkland, on the other hand, and those 
who agreed with him, in the words of a modern historian by no 
means favourable to the royal cause, “ clung to the law, but the law 
had been vindicated; they bitterly resented the system of Strafford 
and of Laud, but the system was at an end; they believed that 
English freedom hung on the assembling of Parliament, and on the 
loyal co-operation of the Crown with the great Council of the realm, 
but the assembling of Parliaments was now secured by the Triennial 
Bill, and the King professed himself ready to rule according to the 
counsels of Parliament.” 

‘Dr. Arnold himself admits that we must distinguish very widely 
between the “ anti-popular” party in 1640, before the Long Parlia- 
ment met, and the same party a few years or even months afterwards. 
The time had come, as sooner or later it comes in all revolutions, 
when the choice of parties, however painful, has to be made, when 
the greater peril absorbs all minor considerations, and the safety of 
fundamental institutions becomes the supreme object. Happy and 
worthy of all praise are they who, like Lord Falkland, have the 
clear vision and the strong judgment to cast in their lot with the 
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cause of right and order, and not, like the frothy rhetoricians of the 
French Revolution, to be dragged on step by step to that fatal point 
where advance and retreat are alike hopeless. 

It is impossible to take leave of Lord Falkland without considering 
how far he affected, how far he was affected by, the age in which he 
lived. In the seventeenth century moderation was not the virtue 
of statesmen any more than charity was that of theologians. In 
England men were very much in earnest, whilst abroad the earnest- 
ness often became savagery. There were gallant gentlemen who 
could say, like Sir Edmund Verney, “ For my part I do not like the 
quarrel, and do heartily wish that the King would yield and consent 
to what they desire; so that my conscience is only concerned in 
honour and in gratitude to follow my master. I have eaten his 
bread, and served him near thirty years, and will not do so base a 
thing as to forsake him, and choose rather to lose my life (which I 
am sure I shall do) to preserve and defend those things which are 
against my conscience to preserve and defend.” There were noble 
spirits who, when dying on the battle-field and asked to prefer some 
petition to the King, could reply, “I have no prayer now but to 
the King of kings.” 

These it is true were Royalists, and imbued with the best spirit of 
Royalist chivalry ; but there were also on the other side men like 
Colonel Hutchinson, “who never disdained the meanest person nor 
flattered the greatest, and whose whole life was the rule of temperance 
in meat, drink, apparel, pleasure, and all those things that may be 
lawfully enjoyed.” There were courteous and high-minded gentle- 
men who could write as Waller wrote to his old friend and com- 
panion, ‘My affections to you are so unchangeable that hostility 
itself cannot violate my friendship to your person, but I must be true 
to the cause wherein I serve. The God of peace in his good time 
send us peace, and in the mean time fit us to receive it. We are 
both on the stage, and we must act the parts that are assigned us in 
this tragedy. Let us do it in a way of honour, and without personal 
animosities.” But these were the few—the very few on the Parlia- 
mentarian side; and the young soldier who died at Marston Moor with 
the one single regret on his lips that he had not lived longer to smite 
more of the Lord’s enemies was a truer representation of the higher 
feeling in that party. It would therefore be too much to suppose that 
Lord Falkland impressed his own moderate temper on the civil war ; 
but it may certainly be said that the spirit of that moderation which 
existed in him, and more or lessin many other Englishmen, was 
reflected in the war. Neither then nor since, with perhaps the 
exception of the American War of Secession, can any civil strife be 
in this respect compared with the Great Rebellion. The Wars of 
the Roses in England, the Wars of the League in France, the 
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religious war of the Palatinate, and a few years afterwards those 
massacres in the valleys of Piedmont which kindled the genius of 
Milton into verse of eternal indignation and pathos—none of these 
will bear comparison with our Great Rebellion. During the course 
of that struggle the old life of town and country in most places 
went on as before, old forms were adhered to, old traditions main- 
tained, even the operations of trade by the agreement of both 
parties were allowed to go free; nor, if we except Ireland, where 
it was a war of races rather than of parties, can we readily call 
to mind on either side cases of very gross or detestable outrage. 
Even at the close of the war, during the Protectorate, though 
there was injustice and harshness and sequestration of property, 
the ancient landmarks of the Constitution stood out above the 
waters, and John Lilburne’s trial in 1649 is an illustration how 
little the old forms of justice had changed. The Great Rebellion 
preceded the French Revolution, with which it has often been 
compared, by nearly a century and a half, but how different was 
it in its objects, its aspects, its whole course. The French Revo- 
lution was, after the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly, a 
Carnival of devils, in which the fear of God and the well-being of 
society was trampled under foot, till its loathsome existence was put 
an end to by the military power of the first Napoleon. The Great 
Rebellion was, on the contrary, a war of principles, in which both 
parties were under the influence of strong religious feelings, in which 
they both conscientiously believed that they had right on their 
side, and fought out their differences in a fair and manly spirit. 
English society was in truth so sound that not even the distractions 
of civil war disturbed its ancient tenour. The more that its history 
is studied the more will the judgment of Mr. Hallam be confirmed, 
that, setting aside the ruffians and fanatics on either side, the swash- 
bucklers and the hypocrites, the ‘‘roystering cavaliers” and the 
“preaching colonels,’ there were men not very widely separated in 
conscience and opinion who voted in the opposite Parliaments of 
Oxford and Westminster, and who fought in opposite ranks at 
Edgehill and Newbury. ‘ We cannot believe that Falkland and 
Culpepper differed greatly in their constitutional principles from 
Whitelock and Pierpoint, or that Hertford and Southampton were 
less friends to a limited monarchy than Essex and Northumber- 
land; ” and, “‘ as I know,” continues that just and candid historian, 
“how little there was on one side [the Parliamentarian] of such 
liberty as a wise man would hold dear, so I am not yet convinced 
that the great body of the Royalists, the Peers and gentry of 
England, were combating for the sake of tyranny.” From those 
men, of whom Lord Falkland was a representative and type, 
dates the commencement of England’s modern History ; from them 
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the reforms which in substance if not in name we still enjoy; 
from their time come down the precedents that guide us, the 
principles that underlie our political controversies, and, broadening 
as it comes, the great volume of English constitutional freedom. 
Almost alone of the nations of Europe we retain some traces of 
that old society which, changed as it is, once covered the face of 
the Continent. We have removed from it all that was hard and 
unjust, we have insensibly moulded it to the altered requirements of 
our new world, but we retain its outline, and in that outline we can 
trace our lineal descent from the historic England of other days, 
In our abundant prosperity, our equal laws, our friendly union of 
classes, our temperate Monarchy we have, after making due allow- 
ance for the imperfections of all human institutions, a picture of 
which our ancestors never dreamed as possible even in the pages of 
their fondest Utopias. May it never be said of us as it was once 
written of a former generation: “They planted a fair garden and 
then invited a wild boar to refresh himself under the shade of the 
fruit-trees ; and their guest, being something rude, hath disordered 
their paradise and made it to become a wilderness.” 


CARNARVON, 








THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND M. GAMBETTA.'* 


THIRTEEN years have now elapsed since the French Republic as- 
sumed a tangible and definite form. Thirteen years are not much 
in the career of a government, still less in the existence of a great 
nation ; and if appearances were taken as a safe criterion of facts, 
many would doubtless say that the French Republic is on the 
wane. The Republicans appear to have been united and strong so 
long as they had a serious enemy to fight with. Having no foe to 
oppose, they have taken to fighting amongst themselves. They 
are filled with the best intentions, and yet they arrive at the 
worst results. They have shown themselves impatient of any 
political discipline, and whoever speaks of the necessity of discipline 
is termed an autocrat. In short the Republican party has shown 
great ability to overthrow and utter impotence to construct. 

Such is probably the average opinion of a large portion of 
the European community, not only amongst the enemies of French 
democratic institutions—and they are necessarily numerous—but 
with many friends of the French Republic. The first hail the result 
with triumph, the latter with discouragement. It would be idle to 
deny that French democracy is actually labouring under serious 
difficulties, and that these difficulties are of its own making; 
it is, moreover, unquestionable that French Republicans have yet 
many mistakes to commit. But between ruin and error there 
is a broad distance, and the errors of the Republic are essen- 
tially those of a young but powerful democracy. There is no 
degeneracy in the Republican party, though we must admit that 
there is no progress. It gains no ground for the present, but at the 
same time it loses none, and the new form of government inspires 
enough confidence to the mass of the nation to resist a greater strain 
than that which it has to bear in consequence of internal division and 
political strife. The French are, above all things, democratic in 
bent, in social habits, and in aspirations ; they have been democratic, 
though their democracy was distinctly of an untutored class, since 
the Revolution broke up the old system of land tenure; and the 
Republic had long ago been their chosen form of government had 
they been convinced, as a nation, that it would serve their purpose as 
well as any other form of rule. Experience has taught them since 
1870 not only that a democratic government is compatible with peace 
and order, but that in many respects it is more in accord with their 
interest and general welfare. It is no exaggeration to say that, in 
public estimation, the Republic is rated by its happy results rather 


(1) This article comes from a quarter which entitles it to be received as an authentic 
exposition of M. Gambetta’s ideas.—Ep. 
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than by its shortcomings, numerous as these may be. This common- 
sense view may be considered the real safeguard of republican insti- 
tutions, and can be opposed to the alleged security the Republic 
derives from the weakness of monarchical parties. The natural 
weakness of monarchical parties in France is certainly great, but itis 
exactly in proportion with the popularity of the Republic. 

These prefatory remarks are intended to correct exaggerated 
accounts daily furnished to public opinion abroad on the so-called 
failure of the Republic. The French Republicans were under the 
imperative necessity of justifying their raison d’étre, in the eyes of 
France as well as of Europe. Have they done so? Radicals of 
the type of M. Clemenceau and M. Camille Pelletan, not to mention 
others of deeper dye, answer in the negative. If one were to 
credit their utterances, the present Government in France is 
Republican only in name. Those who hold such language have 
themselves in their own way contributed to the work accomplished 
in common since 1871, and that common work, such as it now stands, 
gives them flat contradiction. The Republican Government had 
to organize its finances, to rescue the credit, the trade and industry 
of the country from the terrible predicament in which the faults of 
the Empire and the reverses of war had placed them. Ulftra- 
montanism, whese power had so alarmingly increased under the 
rule of Napoleon III., had chosen France as the fit and proper 
field to give battle to modern thought. The episcopacy was leagued 
. against democratic institutions. There was hardly a village priest 
who could afford not to attack the Republic from the pulpit. The 
influence of the clergy was and is still great ; and it will be admitted 
that the odds were formidable. 

Few persons will deny that the Republican Government has 
successfully coped with the difficulties just enumerated. As 
far as the finances of the Republic are concerned, they were 
rarely more prosperous, and never did the country bear more lightly 
the formidable budget resulting from the necessity of maintaining, 
for defensive purposes, a large army, and a navy only inferior to that 
of Great Britain. The development of trade and industry has no 
doubt been hampered by the desperate onslaught of the protectionists 
against the commercial treaties of 1860. Still statistics show a 
steady increase in national wealth—-an increase which must doubt- 
less become far more considerable if the efforts of the protectionist 
“ring” can be neutralised. As to the struggle with clericalism, it 
is far from finished; but victory has hitherto favoured French 
democracy with a rapidity which must, indeed, appear surprising to 
those who are not sufficiently cognisant of the deep-rooted antipathy 
of the country to clerical interference in temporal affairs. 

It has been said that French Republicans belied their principles 
and indulged in despotism of the worst description by dissolving, 
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manw militari, those religious orders which refused to obey the law 
observed by other congregations which have been left alone. No 
illegality was committed by the Government in this particular 
case, or in any other. The religious orders were dissolved, not 
against the law, but because they would not observe it. It was 
a question of national discipline. If no association in France 
can be formed without the sanction of Government, there was 
really no reason why a given number of religious associations 
should have been allowed a favour denied to others. The illegal 
status of these bodies was not only a matter of public notoriety ; 
the clergy had long ago defied the Republican Government to 
enforce the law against its religious transgressors. By declining 
the challenge, the Government would have done itself long-felt 
damage. The State was set at defiance by the Ultramontane 
party; had it not enforced respect on that occasion the nation 
would have conceived a poor opinion of its energy and vitality. 
Events have since proved the soundness of this calculation ; 
for never was an action more generally and warmly approved by 
the immense majority of the country. The leading spirits of the 
Republican party on this occasion were certainly more moderate than 
the country. Had they not listened to the counsels of wisdom, they 
might have passed the bounds which divide repression from persecu- 
tion without being seriously discountenanced by opinion. One of 
the greatest mistakes of otherwise impartial critics of political events 
in France, in this struggle between Church and State, is in fact 
to present the democratic party as waging systematic war against 
religion in general and Catholicism in particular. It is not against 
the Church that the militant efforts of French Republicans of 
almost every shade are directed, but against the transgressions of the 
Church. The difference, it will be admitted, is considerable. If 
parents, be they Catholic, Protestant, or Israelite, wish their children 
to receive religious tuition in public schools (under which denomina- 
tion are included all primary or secondary scholastic establishments 
dependent on State support), they are at perfect liberty to ask for and 
obtain it ; but why should Protestants, or Israelites, or freethinkers, 
be compelled to receive, against their manifest will, religious educa- 
tion which they discard ? There is nothing, in facultative religious 
tuition, such as it has been established by M. Jules Ferry, contrary 
to the principles of pure liberalism. 

This rapid sketch of the work undertaken and accomplished by 
the Republican party would hardly be complete without an allusion 
to the persevering and fruitful efforts of every cabinet towards the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the country. No government 
ever did more in favour of public instruction. Over a hundred millions 
are yearly devoted to schools of all descriptions, in comparison with 
which sum the budget of public instruction under the Empire was a 
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mere trifle. The obligatory character of primary instruction must 
have proved of small importance if primary schools had not been 
improved and multiplied to an extent which can hardly be exagge- 
rated. The salaries of primary teachers have been increased, “and 
physical exercise, open-air amusements, and a comparative amount 
of personal freedom are now, for the first time, the chief character- 
istics of the programme of national education. France was once 
classed amongst the most illiterate of nations; in another generation 
there shall be few Frenchmen who cannot read and write. This 
result may appear small; to those who know the part held by 
ignorance in the misfortunes of the country it is immense, and its 
effects on the destinies of France and the form of government it has 
adopted must be a source of peculiar interest to all friends of progress. 

Thus the French Republic has done a great deal for itself, and for 
the moral and material improvement of the nation. It has consolidated 
democratic institutions, and rendered them palatable to the greater 
number. It has given a powerful impulse to the commercial and 
industrial genius of the French race, and proved itself the only form 
of government compatible with its future greatness and expansion. 
It has victoriously met one of the fiercest onslaughts ever directed 
by Romanism on modern thought. It has made every possible 
sacrifice in favour of the intellectual improvement of the nation. 
But there is one thing it has not done yet—which for the 
last two years seems to have defied their efforts, their will, their 
sagacity. The French Republic has produced statesmen, ministers, 
and cabinets ; it has yet to produce a governmental party. “Iam 
deeply affected,’ said M. Gambetta in the well-known speech he pro- 
nounced at Romans four years ago, ‘ when I witness attacks against 
the State, which is France, which is universal suffrage itself; when 
I see men striking at the most precious parts of this governmental 
mechanism. Yes, I am a defender of the State; I am a defender of 
national cohesion, and I cannot understand how it can be desired 
to introduce amongst us anarchical doctrines which suppose 
manners, traditions, and origins different from ours. I am for 
French unity because I am convinced that what has the most con- 
tributed, since the Convention, to the constitution of the French 
nation, must also serve to maintain it and make it progress in its 
moral, social, and political integrity.” And further, M. Gambetta 
added, ‘“‘The Republican party must prove, at the price of every 
sacrifice, at the cost of personal and party ambition, that it can 
govern.” 


II. 


The problem which actially absorbs all the vital energy and the 
combative power of the French democracy is easy to define, though 
difficult to solve. Such a problem has little to do with what is styled 
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the “social question.” The “social question” exists no more in 
France than socialism as a body. It were more true to say that 
these are social questions. Social evils, in French modern society, 
are, doubtless, deep and numerous, and the first care of statesmen 
should be directed towards their suppression or attenuation; but it 
is only by sound and really democratic legislation, that social 
difficulties can be adequately coped with. Good legislation, how- 
ever, can only be obtained by good government, and as the latter 
is necessary to obtain the former, no surprise need be felt at the 
extraordinary amount of passion instilled into the struggle now 
taking place between those Republicans who believe, like M. Gam- 
betta, that no progress can be made without a stable government, 
and others who maintain that governmental stability is the negation 
of liberty. 

The problem is in fact the establishment of a firm and responsible 
government. Its simplicity may bring a smile to the lips of those 
who enjoy the boon already, and yet none is more difficult to obtain 
in a democracy. The struggle is an old one; but it only com- 
menced in earnest a year ago, when M. Gambetta was, so to speak, 
compelled to take power. Everything seemed to bode long life 
and prosperity to his cabinet. M. Gambetta was at the zenith of 
popularity ; the elections had been a triumph for his ideas and sup- 
porters. Six weeks later, M. Gambetta was precipitated from office 
by a coalition of about half the Republican majority and the whole 
strength of the Monarchists and Imperialists. The sight was so 
extraordinary, so uncalled for, so unexpected that it gave rise to 
all species of conjectures on the causes of this breakdown of the 
foremost and most popular champion of the Republic. Certain 
deputies justified this vote by charging M. Gambetta with medi- 
tating war—an abject accusation which nowadays no serious French- 
man believes. Others explained this enmity by the fact that M. 
Gambetta was organizing a military dictatorship. 

At the present moment two rival systems of French Republicanism 
are before the country. ‘The first is that of which M. de Frey- 
cinet has made himself the luckless defender. It consists, in reality, 
in the all but complete annihilation of governmental action, and 
the vestment of executive powers in the Chamber of Deputies. 
By this new and novel criterium of liberal government, the Cabinet 
should dispose of the smallest possible amount of initiative. Its 
members should be as the clerks of the Legislative Assembly. 
The State should be divested of most of its powers; it should re- 
linquish all control over municipal and departmental boards. The 
State, in fact, should no longer be vested in the hands of responsible 
ministers, but in those of every individual deputy. By the usual 
tenets of parliamentary government ministers propose, and legis- 
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lators either accept or reject, in which case the ministers make 
place for others in possession of the confidence of the Chamber. 
According to the new scheme—if it can be called a scheme— 
ministers can be beaten over and over again and yet remain at the 
helm of affairs. Ministerial responsibility is made over to the 
deputies. 

M. de Freycinet, by his talents, by his experience of party 
conflicts, was obviously the fittest man for such work, and he 
devoted to its success all the subtlety of his quick but short-sighted 
intellect. During his six months’ tenure of office, he did precisely 
what M. Gambetta had not seen fit to do. M. Gambetta had 
staunchly defended the prerogatives of a responsible cabinet ; M. de 
Freycinet lost no opportunity of surrendering them and of ex- 
pounding his “deference” for the wishes of the Chamber. He took 
care never to tell the Chamber what should be done in this or that 
momentous question, but was content to ask what should be done. 
He so perfectly realised the ideal of a dummy minister, sometimes 
parleying with the moderate wing of the Republican majority, at 
others surrendering to the imperious demands of the extreme Left, 
that he secured the unqualified support of those irreconcilable demo- 
crats who would desire nothing better for their country than social and 
political anarchy. The Communalists of the municipal council pro- 
claimed him their natural leader. But even such help could not 
instil life in a moribund ministry. Six months after his accession, 
M. de Freycinet, at the very moment when he thought his hold over 
the Chamber was the greatest, succumbed under one of the most 
crushing votes ever recorded in a French Assembly. M. de Freycinet 
appeared as much surprised as consternated at this result. Those 
who had voted against him seemed equally astonished, and were at 
loss to account for so strange a phenomenon. For an impartial 
observer there was really no reason for wonder. A government 
which resigned its privileges and abandoned all initiative to the 
House was doomed—as are doomed, in France, all other Cabinets 
who should follow the example. The new scheme of “ Liberal 
Government ”’ had brought public office into such contempt that no 
less than four men of note and political weight declined to under- 
take the formation of a new cabinet, and the Republican party was 
thrown into discord and anarchy. Clearly there was no room in 
France for such a Utopia, and though the struggle between those 
Republicans who still cling to this theory of misgovernment and 
the upholders of ministerial responsibility is not terminated, yet it 
may be affirmed that its fate is sealed in the judgment of the 
country. 

The second system of government is that which M. Gambetta has 
consistently applied. It has been adopted and stontly defended by 
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that section of the parliamentary majority called ? Union Républicaine, 
by far the most numerous and powerful portion of the Republican 
party. Its upholders think with reason that much as administra- 
tion and political centralisation may be criticised in theory, the 
centralisation of France is not only the necessary attribute of free 
government in the French Republic, but that it is indispensable to 
the national unity of France. That decentralisation of a certain kind 
may hereafter be achieved, they do not deny; but they do not 
consider that the battle of Republicanism is yet sufficiently won that 
the State should surrender its hold over the administrative mechanism 
of the country, no more than it can afford yet to undertake the dis- 
establishment of the Roman Catholic Church. This party, which I 
would style the Radical governmental party, holds that no progress 
is possible in the way of legislation and reform unless a compact 
majority be formed. For this reason they advocate scrutin de liste 
as a mode of electoral consultations, in preference to scrutin d’arron- 
dissement, because the former is more calculated than the latter to 
reflect the real aspirations of the masses, to insure the independence 
of deputies by freeing them from local trammels, and thereby to enable 
them te give more attention to general than to local interests. They 
think that no national temperament is more adapted than that of 
France to ministerial responsibility tempered by and dependent on a 
compact majority, and that beyond and outside that system (which 
is, after all, the classical system of parliamentary government), there 
is none possible under the Republic. They believe that the omni- 
potence of a single assembly might prove deleterious to the interests 
of French democracy, and they consequently uphold the actual 
system of two chambers, deeming that the Republic may sometime 
be fortunate in finding in a Republican Senate a shield against the 
variations of universal suffrage. They consider that reform is not 
the work of a day, but should be pursued uninterruptedly with 
sequence and logic. And finally they think that one of the elements 
of vitality of the French Republic lies in the care it should devote 
to the protection of French interests abroad. They are the resolute 
friends of peace, but believe that the safest means of insuring peace 
is to be strong within and respected without, and they consider that 
a morbid longing for tranquillity, such as that which was revealed in 
connection with the Egyptian crisis, does not conduce to that peaceful 
state to which every wise democracy should aspire. 

This programme is clear enough in its elements—so much s0 
that.it may well be wondered why its execution should have met an 
opposition more violent than it was resolute and lasting. Simple 
schemes are the hardest to carry out, possibly because they are too 
summarily examined and not sufficiently digested. Other motives 
more positive may be adduced in explanation of the opposition M. 
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Gambetta’s policy has met in the Chamber. Many amongst the 
deputies elected by the scrutin d’arrondissement naturally cherish local 
interests and advantages. Many a deputy who has made sure of his 
constituency, objects to all the trouble he must incur by having to alter 
and extend his electoral platform. Now M. Gambetta’s policy in 
November last was beyond question directed against the predominance 
of local influence and the petty and great evils thereby engendered. 
M. Gambetta therefore wounded many private interests in shaping his 
governmental action ; hence the anger of his opponents. Moreover, 
it is undeniable that there are still amongst those who exercise 
influence in the destinies of the nation, men who believe that 
authority is the negation of liberty. This kind of Republicanism is 
so fastidious and sensitive that it cannot brook even the hint that 
authority is compatible with the dignity of ademocracy. Politicians 
of this school are as a rule the recent converts of the Republic; and 
as is sufficiently known, convictions recently acquired are the most 
exacting. There are others who honestly believe that liberty can 
only thrive under the sole direction of a species of Convention. Mr. 
Gladstone, declaring as he did in Parliament that he could not under- 
take to promise that nothing should be done in Egypt in the absence 
of the House, would have been put down as a tyrant of the deepest 
dye by the class of politicians just described. 

This assuredly is not the bent of French democracy. The tem- 
perament of the French race, its preferences, are distinctly in favour 
of government prerogatives. These are subject under a Republican 
régime to the control of Parliament; the majority can, with one 
small piece of paper, overthrow the most imperious and self- 
willed ministers. I must add with strong emphasis that the 
Republic is impossible without a powerful and active State machine. 
At no time was this more strikingly demonstrated than in the short 
and eventful space which has elapsed since the meeting of the 
present Chamber of Deputies. Public opinion in France has been so 
moved during the experiment attempted by M. de Freycinet, by the 
state of anarchy which has resulted, that few inside or outside the 
Chamber deny the necessity of scrutin de liste. With charac- 
teristic promptness, public opinion inclines to regard this mode of 
electoral consultation as a panacea for all political evils. Public 
opinion is mistaken ; scrutin de liste is not a panacea; it is only a 
means of arriving at the constitution of a homogeneous majority, and 
of obtaining a fairer representation of the national will. Scrutin de 
liste will indeed bring a striking amelioration in the situation of 
parties; but it can only be the first step towards the formation of a 
governmental party, the indispensable factor of the success of French 
Republican institutions. 
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FRANCIS MAITLAND BALFOUR. 


THE meeting held, a few days ago, at Cambridge of representative 
men of science, will have served to remind of the loss sustained 
by the scientific world in the death of Professor F. M. Balfour. 
No one, probably, has ever done so much solid work for biological 
science at the age of thirty-one. Few have done so much 
during their entire lives. A younger son of the late Mr. J. M. 
Balfour of Whittinghame, and a nephew of Lord Salisbury, Francis 
Maitland Balfour entered Harrow School in January, 1865, and 
remained there nearly six years. He was very shy and reserved 
during his school life, formed few friendships, and lived a life apart 
from the other boys, never gaining much popularity amongst them, 
although he was a good football player. His chief and almost only 
friend was Mr. A. J. Evans, now so well known as an authority on 
Slavonic subjects. Balfour had from the first shown a taste for orni- 
thology and geology, and when in 1867 Mr. Griffith was appointed to 
give instruction at Harrow in natural science, he eagerly availed 
himself of the opportunities afforded of studying under that excellent 
teacher. He devoted himself with immense energy to microscopical 
work and dissection, and spent most of his half-holidays in such 
employment. His study was of the most thorough character, 
and he endeavoured to the utmost to verify the statements made 
in the text-books for himself. He continued this work dili- 
gently till the time of his leaving Harrow, not a little to the 
detriment of his progress in the subjects composing the regular 
curriculum of the school. His taste did not lie in the direction of 
classical studies, on the position of which as subjects of education, 
compared with other branches of learning, he held very definite 
opinions, as will be seen from a letter of his to be quoted presently. 
There can be no doubt that the influence of Mr. Griffith on his early 
scientific training had a great deal to do with his subsequent success. 
He felt this strongly himself. 

He became a member of the Harrow School Scientific Society just 
after obtaining a prize for an essay on Coal. He constantly exhibited 
birds and fossils to the society, took part in the discussions, and read 
papers on such subjects as the Carboniferous Formation, the Geology 
of East Lothian, and one on the Velocity of Light. He and his 
friend Evans, who acted as secretary to the society, had common 
interests in natural science, made many excursions together in 
search of land shells and other zoological treasures, and discussed the 
Antiquity of Man and the Darwinian theory with much warmth, 
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both publicly in the society and in private, Balfour, who had not 
yet read the Origin of Species, being at that time in opposition on 
both these burning questions; but before he left school he read Mr. 
Darwin’s book, and became a complete convert. In 1868 the friends 
sent in, for competition for a prize, each an essay, the one on the 
Geology, the other on the Natural History, of their native districts. 
These essays were bracketed first by the examiner, Professor 
Huxley. 

Balfour left school in August, 1870. The masters generally did not 
anticipate the brilliant career before him, as they had had no oppor- 
tunity of studying his mind in connection with the subjects on which 
his energies were concentrated. Mr. Griffith, however, on whose 
advice he had begun at school to read for a natural science scholar- 
ship at Trinity College, Cambridge, seems to have formed an estimate 
of his merits which came very near the truth. He entered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in October, 1870, and almost directly 
came under the influence of Mr. Marlborough Pryor, who had just 
been elected to the First Natural Science Fellowship at the coilege. 
Mr. Pryor, who saw at once his merits, urged him to continue to 
work for the scholarship at Trinity, and influenced him very much for 
good, enabling him to throw off to a great extent his shyness and 
dislike of meeting strange people, which, though it had become some- 
what reduced during his last year at school through the influence 
of the meetings of the Natural History Society, still affected him, and 
might have proved a serious obstacle to his progress had it continued 
as it was. He became a man of the world, but never threw off a 
certain trace of shyness and reserve as long as he lived. 

Balfour obtained the scholarship at Easter, 1871, and then 
became a constant student in the laboratory of Dr. Michael 
Foster, some of whose lectures he had previously attended. He and 
Dr. Foster became at once intimate, and the ties between them 
remained of the closest character until his death. He worked at 
biology with extraordinary energy, and made rapid progress, the 
wonderful influence of Dr. Foster, which has shown itself in 
so many of his distinguished pupils, awakening to the fullest vigour 
the enthusiasm for science which was already within him. His teacher 
and friend early discovered the remarkable power of his intellect, 
and finding that his private means were sufficient to enable him to 
disregard the pecuniary advantages of academic success, he advised 
him to engage himself at once in original work at the risk of 
neglecting to a considerable extent his subjects for examination. 
His predilection for morphology rather than physiology, shown 
already at Harrow, continued, notwithstanding that the influences of 
his surroundings tended rather in the opposite direction. Under 
Dr. Foster’s guidance he therefore commenced a series of inves- 
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tigations on the early development of the chick, accounts of 
which were published by him in the Quarterly Journal of Micro- 
scopical Science in 1873, and which formed the basis of the admirable 
work, The Elements of Embryology, published by him in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Foster shortly after he took his degree. No one can 
read these papers without being struck by the power with which 
they are written, and especially by the admirable judgment displayed 
in the estimation of the value of the work done with regard to the 
same subjects by previous investigators. It is remarkable that the 
faculty of thus gauging accurately and thoroughly the work of 
other observers, which was one of the most important of all his 
brilliant qualities, and which is the one which contributes perhaps 
most of all to the value of his great work, Comparative Embryology, 
should have been so plainly discoverable in these early papers, 
published when he was only one-and-twenty. He obtained his 
degree in December, 1873, in the Natural Science Tripos, in 
which he was placed in the first class. 

After taking his degree he went to Professor Dohrn’s Zoological 
Station at Naples, and foreseeing with great acuteness that most 
important results were likely to be derived from the investigation of 
the early development of the young of the sharks and rays because 
of their great antiquity and comparative simplicity as vertebrata, he 
commenced the study of this subject ; and finding the outcome fully 
in accordance with his expectations, persevered in his researches 
until he had brought together the series of startling discoveries and 
new facts of fundamental importance for the comprehension of the 
vertebrata which are embodied in his monograph on The Develop- 
ment of the Eiasmobranch Fishes, which work was alone enough to 
have given him a place of the highest distinction amongst naturalists. 
It appeared originally in the form of a series of papers, the earliest 
of which, published in 1876, contained such important discoveries 
that his name became known at once universally amongst biologists, 
and it was generally acknowledged that a new and brilliant light had 
appeared on the scientific horizon, and felt that the grandest results 
might be expected from the same source. In October, 1874, Balfour 
was elected to a Natural Science Fellowship at Trinity College, 
largely on the strength of the excellent original work on Elasmo- 
branchs which he had already done. Immediately afterwards he 
went with his friend Mr. Pryor to South America, and during 
the journey made observations in embryology at Valparaiso and 
elsewhere, some of which are made use of in his subsequent 
works. He had previously, in 1873, made a journey through Lap- 
land from the Gulf of Bothnia with Mr. A. J. Evans, and in the 
same company he travelled again from the Varanger Fjord and 
Russian Lapland to the Gulf of Bothnia in 1875. Mr. Evans’s 
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object in undertaking these journeys was to search for remnants and 
survivals of the ancient habits and superstitions of the Lapps in out- 
of-the-way places where their modification by civilised influences has 
had least effect. Some interesting results were arrived at which 
have as yet not been published. 

In the spring of 1875 Balfour went again to Naples for further 
work at the Elasmobranch fishes. He gave his first course of lectures 
at Cambridge in the summer of the same year. It was in the main 
upon the development of the chick, but also embodied an account of 
the most important embryological facts occurring throughout the 
animal kingdom. His lectures were received with the utmost enthu- 
siasm. One of his then pupils, Mr. Adam Sedgwick, who has since 
acted as his demonstrator and distinguished himself by original 
research of great merit, writes: ‘‘How nervous he was, and how 
enthusiastic we all were about him. We none of us knew him 
before ; he was a revelation to me. He induced me to work at some 
developmental point in the chick in that Long Vacation. I was 
luckily only beginning, being a freshman. There was no other 
course open to me but to go to his lectures in the next October term. 
Nobody who saw as much of him as I did during that vacation could 
have helped going with him anywhere. It was a new world to me 
after I knew him.” 

In the ensuing October term he commenced his first regular course 
of lectures on Animal Morphology. He gradually organized his 
lectures, preparing them from his own dissections of the types he 
used. The amount of work which he constantly got through from 
this time onwards till his death was so great as to be almost 
incredible, and his achievements in that short period were astounding. 
For two years he gave a single course of lectures only, but his class 
grew so rapidly that he found it necessary, from October, 1877, to give 
two complete courses, the one elementary and the other advanced. 
This double course he continued till the end of his career. So 
strongly did he feel the importance of thoroughness in groundwork, 
and so devoted was he to the progress of his pupils, that he could not 
bring himself to depute any part of this work to his assistants. 
During the whole of these arduous labours as a teacher he was con- 
stantly engaged in original research, both by himself and also 
through his pupils. The brilliant results of this work will be con- 
sidered later in this article. 

His fame spread far and wide, and pupils came to him from the 
United States and other distant places. His laboratory had to be 
enlarged, to accommodate the students attending his lectures. In 
1878 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1881 was 
placed upon the council and received a royal medal, which, from the 
wording of the grant, appears to have been awarded to him for‘his 
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various researches anterior to the appearance of his greatest work, 
the Comparative Embryology, these being considered quite adequate 
of themselves to merit the reward. He received the degree of LL.D. 
from the University of Glasgow, was one of the general secretaries 
of the British Association, and president of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society. He was pressed to become a candidate for the 
chair at Oxford, vacated by the death of Professor Rolleston, and 
would certainly have been elected to it had he done so. He was 
also urged by the Government to accept the chair of Natural 
History at Edinburgh ; but to have left Cambridge would have been 
a most terrible wrench to him; he despised mere distinctions, 
monetary considerations did not weigh with him, and he could not 
be prevailed upon to desert his own university. Cambridge began 
to feel that something must be done as a recognition of the services 
of such a man, and just before his death a new professorship was 
established in order that it might be conferred upon him. 

But it was not only as a scientific teacher and investigator that 
Balfour excelled. He was a man of universal power, and shone 
especially as a university politician. He was actuated by a strong 
sense of duty, and shrank from no labour when any opportunity of 
advancing the progress of the university offered itself. From the 
time that he took his M.A. degree in 1877 he was deeply engaged 
with the revision of the statutes and other university and college 
business. An eminent authority on the business affairs of the uni- 
versity writes: ‘He gained for himself a distinct reputation as a 
leader in the affairs of his university and his college. It 
would have been in no way remarkable if, on the score of his 
preoccupations, he had declined to serve on committees or to take 
more than a subordinate part in the academic and collegiate reforms 
of 1879—1882. But he was too chivalrous to be content with any- 
thing less than his share of the routine of business, and too con- 
scientious to give anything short of his best powers to the work of 
reform. Keenly alive to all that was passing, scrupulously fair in 
argument, carefully economical of the time of a meeting, he advanced 
the business of every committee of which he was a member. In 
particular as a syndic of the university library he made himself 
accurately acquainted with its affairs, and did much for the extension 
of its scientific department. There was no one in the university 
who was more deeply interested in the reforms which passed into law 
a few months ago; there was no one who did more to promote them. 
While he ardently desired to see the university strengthened, and 
regarded the development of the professoriate and the furtherance of 
research as the ends chiefly to be sought, he neither overlooked the 
need of collegiate reform nor underrated its importance. At tho 
meeting held at Trinity College in 1877—78 for the preparation of 
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statutes to be submitted to the Commissioners, his sound judgment 
and earnestness of purpose immediately made themselves felt through- 
out the society, and in future meetings of the governing body, when 
the statutes which he helped to frame are carried into effect, his 
zeal and practical wisdom will be not less missed in the council-room 
than his insight and knowledge in the laboratory and lecture-room.” 
He never shirked his share of duty in even the smallest matters. 
He was long one of the most active members of the committee of his 
club in London, constantly present at its meetings, always well 
acquainted with the business in hand, and ready to offer advice of 
value. 

Balfour was as keen in his recreations as at his work. Football 
suited his taste at Harrow; at Cambridge he did a great deal 
of bicycle-riding and was fond of lawn-tennis. An amusing story 
is told of the utter astonishment of a venerable German professor 
who had journeyed to Cambridge to see the great Professor Balfour, 
whom, in common with most continental savants, he supposed from 
his accumulated discoveries to be at least fifty years old, when 
a youth clad in flannels, with a racquet in his hands, actively 
engaged on the lawn, was pointed out to him as the object of his 
pilgrimage. At one time Balfour was extremely fond of shooting, 
especially of deer-stalking, but, partly because he developed an 
extreme horror at the infliction of unnecessary pain on animals, and 
partly because he was indignant at the popular outcry against vivi- 
section, he gave up shooting altogether early in his university . 
career. Having thus relinquished his most cherished form of 
relaxation and excitement from a strong sense of duty, it is not 
unlikely that he was led to take to Alpine climbing as a more or 
less equivalent substitute. 

He was a singularly genial companion, and his sympathy was of 
the most endearing kind. His pupils were devoted to him, and this 
sketch of his life cannot better be brought toa close than by an 
extract from a letter by one of the most distinguished of them :— 
‘‘His achievements during these years (the latter portion of his 
life) seemed to me supernatural. He never worked after dinner, 
at least since I have known him in 1874. He spent a great 
deal of his time in assisting those of his pupils who were 
engaged in research. His sympathetic and enthusiastic nature 
made him especially successful in stimulating and helping them. 
He was so patient, though himself so quick, so courteous and 
thoughtful for others. In all he seemed to me above humanity. 
The more I have known him the more I have been astonished 
at his unblemished perfection. This is no exaggeration; I have 
been extremely closely connected with him. We almost lived 
together here. He never spoke a harsh word to me all the 
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time, though I have often done things which might have provoked 
him to the utmost, and whenever he thought he had said or done 
anything which I should not like, he used to come and say how 
sorry he was, though really there was no cause. I tell you this to 
show how extremely thoughtful he was even in little things. I 
wonder if people really know what a wonderful man he was? I 
have heard a man who recently left Cambridge, and never knew him 
really well, but who had met him a good deal, especially lately, say 
that he regarded Balfour as far the greatest man he had ever known. 
But I do not believe most people who knew him know what a loss 
the world has sustained. He had marvellous administrative power. 
In the practical management of ordinary affairs he equally excelled. 
Infallible he seemed to me. He was hardly ever wrong in whatever 
he did or said. It always seemed to me that his scientific ability 
was his least perfection. The other powers he had were so much 
rarer, at any rate when so great as they were with him. There was 
in him a combination of intellect and perfect morality, of self-control 
and sympathy which is extremely rare.”’ 

The story of Balfour’s life is comparatively easily told; but to 
give an account of his work and discoveries in a form intelligible to 
those who are not specially conversant with the principles of modern 
biology is a very difficult task. One of his greatest merits is 
that, in conjunction with Dr. Michael Foster, he reconciled the 
University of Cambridge to the teaching of biology, and in a lesser 
degree to that of natural science generally. He exerted so strong 
a personal influence in the university that he enabled this subject, 
which was regarded more or less with contempt and prejudice, to 
take a high place in Cambridge life. The rapid progress which the 
university has made in its appreciation of natural science during his 
career is very remarkable; yet biology is the most difficult of all 
sciences to render popular as a subject of university study, one of 
the most obvious reasons for the fact being that there are scarcely 
any careers open for students who take it up, except in the medical 
profession. There are a few professorships or other teaching posts 
to be obtained by some of those who especially distinguish them- 
selve ; but to all the ordinary channels of advancement in life dis- 
tinction in biology acts as no stepping-stone whatever. To the 
chemist and physicist there are numerous openings for employ- 
ment to which the biologist has nothing to compare. A large 
number of students cannot, therefore, afford to devote their energies 
to it, even though they desire todo so. It is true that matters are 
mending somewhat; the Civil Service Commissioners allow a fair 
weight to biology to those competitive candidates for government 
employment who choose to offer it as one of their subjects, and an 
Oxford graduate lately obtained a good post mainly by his efficiency 
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in it. The teaching of biology in public schools is also becoming 
not uncommon ; but the subject is still regarded with more or less 
prejudice, and the position of a science master is nowhere so good as 
that of his colleagues. It seems extraordinary that biology should 
not be adopted as a necessary part of every liberal education ; it is 
almost incomprehensible that the majority of otherwise educated 
men should not care to know anything about their own organization. 
The ignorance of most of them on this subject is almost absolute ; 
thus, the majority regard meat as one thing, the function of which, 
except for consumption as food, is not apparent or non-existent, and 
muscle as another thing, with which they are not familiarly ac- 
quainted. When their food disappears from their mouths they have 
not the least notion what becomes of it, and they have vague con- 
ceptions of their stomachs as mere superficial areas in the front of 
their bodies; even the ordinary feelings of curiosity seem, as a rule, 
to be deadened on this subject. Many a man, who would think 
himself disgracefully ignorant if he had not some slight acquaintance 
with the mechanism and principles of action of the steam-engine, is 
perfectly content to know absolutely nothing of his own structure 
or its mode of working. Considerations of mere selfish interest 
might well lead people to the study of the principles of the science of 
life. The possession of a comparatively small stock of such know- 
ledge would free them from the operations of abundance of quacks 
and impostors, and in many instances from numerous apprehensions 
and anxieties ; and any community, the educated members of which 
generally were instructed in biology, would derive immense advan- 
tage thereby, in that adequate legislation on sanitary matters would 
be feasible, and ignorant obstruction to progress of biological research 
impossible. 

But it is not only or mainly on practical grounds that the study 
of biology recommends itself as a necessary part of a liberal educa- 
tion. The ultimate aim of the science is an attainment of a know- 
ledge of man, the explanation of his organization, and the history of 
his origin. It is the presence of this most important of all subjects 
as the final problem, to the further elucidation of which all biological 
investigation tends more or less directly, that gives a special interest 
and stimulus to the science. The strength of the fundamental facts 
of anthropology, the highest branch of biology, cannot adequately 
be realised without an acquaintance with the general principles of 
the parent science, and it becomes daily more and more evident that 
on anthropology alone can the study of man’s mental, moral, and 
social development be based. Immensely in favour of biology as a 
subject of mental training is that it is a rapidly progressive science. 
The student sees it move forward as he works at it, is stimulated by 
its progress and may take part in its advancement, and thus gain a 
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thorough insight into the true nature of knowledge, develop his 
critical faculties, and be able to understand fully the value of the 
generalisations of which the science is composed. 

Balfour’s merits as a teacher, and as having substantially promoted 
the estimation of his science as a subject of education, are great indeed, 
but his reputation mainly rests on his scientific discoveries and publi- 
cations. ‘Those who are not biologists frequently ask what he has 
done, and it is not easy to make them realise the value of his work, 
because nearly all of it relates te a branch of morphology which, to 
those who have not. made this subject a matter of study, is almost a 
sealed book, namely embryology. In order that the significance of 
the facts of embryology should be understood a knowledge of compara- 
tive anatomy is absolutely indispensable, and hence only experts are 
able to comprehend them fully, yet it is on the most important 
generalisations of embryology that the conclusions of modern mor- 
phology mainly rest. It is because it includes the marvellous facts 
of embryology, and accounts for them, that the Darwinian theory 
has made the rapid strides it has in late years, and beaten all others 
from the field. “The old watchmaker and carpenter theories of crea- 
tion entirely ignored embryology, the history of development, and 
nearly all their supporters knew nothing about these matters. If 
the organisms, for the existence of which they purported to account, 
were in the habit of falling ready made from the sky, or of being 
found under a gooseberry bush as children suppose, or had they been 
observed to come into existence by being put together as machines 
are, these theories might have been worth consideration, but the 
weak point of them all has been that they have ignored the repro- 
ductive system and the wonderful history of development altogether. 
If a watch, or cathedral organ, or any of the other mechanical 
contrivances to which man and other animals have so frequently 
been compared, produced eggs, and from each egg proceeded one 
from the other a seties of instruments of increasing complexity 
recapitulating the past history of the invention by gradual improve- 
ment of these machines, then such speculations might be worthy of 
the attention of naturalists; but it is precisely because nothing of the 
kind occurs in the case of machines that these theories are utterly 
worthless. In his Origin of Species Mr. Darwin devoted a good 
many pages to development and embryology, recognising this subject 
as “one of the most important in the whole round of natural his- 
tory.” The appearance of his theory gave an immense impulse to 
the study of biology in general, but no branch of it did it stimulate 
so powerfully as embryology. Embryology had hitherto groped in 
the dark without any guiding principle or explanation of its startling 
and complicated facts. It was early seen that the most searching 
test of the efficacy of the theory lay ready to hand in embryology. 
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The test was variously applied by different naturalists, and the 
theory proved in every case triumphant. It then became generally 
recognised that in comparative embryology a field of knowledge as 
yet very little explored lay ready to reward the investigator, mate- 
rials for the reconstruction of the past history of life and the deter- 
mination of the organic pedigrees. 

It was when under the stimulus thus given to it that the full! 
morphological importance of embryology was beginning to be felt, 
and naturalists everywhere were busily exploring this comparatively 
neglected territory, that Balfour commenced his original researches, 
by far the greater part of which relate to embryology. All animals 
and plants however complicated at one stage of their existence revert 
to the condition of a single cell. Man, in common with the sponge, 
is derived from a single egg cell, and the tracing of the history of 
the development of each animal from the single cell onwards to the 
mature form constitutes the task of embryology. The very earliest 
stages in the process are in most instances as important and full of 
significance as the later, and it was to some of these primary stages 
that Balfour’s earliest work was directed. In the typical mode of 
development in invertebrata, the first stage is the formation by sub- 
division of the egg-cell of a hollow sphere with a wall one cell thick. 
One side of this sphere then becomes pushed into the hollow or 
invaginated till the part pushed in becomes applied to the inside of 
the original wall, and thus a double-walled sphere results. At the 
point where the invagination takes place an aperture necessarily 
remains which is termed the blastopore. The formation of the blas- 
topore is plainly to be observed in some of the very lowest vertebrate, 
but in all the higher it is very much obscured, so as to be liable to 
be overlooked. One of Balfour’s first investigations on the early 
formation of the chick led him to recognise in the structure known 
as the primitive groove the homologue of the blastopore. This 
brilliant discovery, which was absolutely new, was fully established 
by him subsequently, and is of the greatest importance as proving 
the identity of the early processes in the formation of the layers in 
the lower and higher forms. In 1878 Balfour published in a collected 
form a series of papers on the development of the Elasmobranch 
fishes, which had appeared from time to time separately, and repre- 
sented the results of investigations carried on for four years. The 
largeness of the number of new facts of the highest interest, and of 
important generalisations concerning the structure and development 
of the vertebrata generally, brought together in this monograph, as 
the result of persevering investigation of the minutest details of the 
embryology of a few closely allied animals, is simply astonishing. 
The early formation of two primitive layers in the embryo has 
already been described. A very important discovery of Balfour’s in 
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the case of the Elasmobranchs had regard to the formation in them 
of the third intermediate layer, or mesoblast, present in the embryos 
of nearly all invertebrata and all vertebrata. He showed that in 
these ancient and ancestral fishes the mesoblast arises entirely from 
the hypoblast, or lower of the two primitive layers, in exact accord- 
ance with the mode of its development in Amphioxus, in which it is 
formed as a series of hollow processes formed from the cavity of the 
primitive alimentary canal. Representatives of the cavities of these 
processes survive well-marked in the embryo sharks and rays, as 
hollows within the muscle plates, and thus are explained the exten- 
sions of the body cavity in mammalian embryos into the vertebral 
portion of the mesoblast. What is now the body cavity of verte- 
brates has been formed in the process of development out of lateral 
outgrowths from the primitive digestive cavity. 

One of the most startling of Balfour’s discoveries was that of the 
fact that in Elasmobranchs the notochord, the primitive supporting 
axial rod present in all embryonic vertebrates and persistent through- 
out life in the lower forms of these, is derived from the lower of the 
three primitive layers of the embryo, the hypoblast, and not from the 
mesoblast. This fact is again in accordance with what occurs in 
Amphioxus, and of the utmost importance as pointing to the noto- 
chord as an organ of extreme antiquity, and perhaps belonging, as 
Gegenbaur has suggested, to an ancestral form in which a metameric 
structure had not yet been developed. This discovery was so 
surprising and contrary to what was expected, that its fame spread 
rapidly, and it was the one by which Balfour’s name first became 
familiarly known amongst naturalists at home and abroad. Another 
important result which he records in the same monograph is the 
conclusion that the two pairs of limbs of all vertebrates are remnants 
of continuous lateral fins formerly existing in an ancestral aquatic 
form. Another valuable discovery of his relates to the spinal nerves. 
He showed that the posterior roots of these grow out as discontinuous 
processes from a continuous outgrowth of the spinal cord, whereas 
the anterior roots arise quite separately from one another as conical 
outgrowths from the cord itself. In Amphioxus only posterior or 
dorsal nerve roots are present, and such he concluded was the con- 
dition in primitve vertebrates, the ventral roots being later secondary 
acquisitions. The cranial nerves he shows to have retained the 
primitive condition, and to be thus nerves with one root only, and 
that a dorsal one. 

Most important of all, however, perhaps of the discoveries recorded 
in this epoch-making monograph is that of the existence of segmental 
organs in Elasmobranchs, series of excretory tubes with mouths 
opening freely into the abdominal cavity, comparable with the 
segmental organs of Annelids, or more probably, since they open all 
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into one efferent duct, representatives of the excretory tubes of less 
highly differentiated forms such as flat worms. Professor Semper, 
of Wiirzburg, made the same discovery independently at about the 
same time. 

The first volume of the Elements of Comparative Embryology 
appeared in 1880, and the second in the following year. Just 
before the time of his death Balfour was already engaged in 
preparing a new edition of it. In this work are embodied the 
substance of nearly all his investigations which have appeared 
in the form of separate papers, including the principal facts set 
forth in the Elements of Embryology, dealing with the history of 
the chick, which was published by him in conjunction with Dr. 
Michael Foster in 1874, and those contained in his Monograph on the 
Development of the Elasmobranch Fishes above referred to. This 
grand treatise is the first of its kind; no other comprehensive work 
on the embryology of all branches of the animal kingdom, bringing 
together the whole science in its recent aspects, having been before 
attempted. Balfour not only attempted the work, but finished it, 
and that within so short a period that, notwithstanding the rapid 
progress of the subject, the whole work hangs well together, and has 
not the fault of so many scientific treatises, that the earlier part is 
antiquated before the concluding portion is begun. The excellence 
of the work largely depends on the fact that its leading principle 
throughout is the theory of evolution. A harmony of the otherwise 
discordant facts of embryology is thus induced, which renders this 
most difficult subject comparatively easy to be grasped, and com- 
bines the whole into one continuous scheme. 

Balfour’s work has all the merits of a most excellent text-book 
combined with a mass of original matter and brilliant new gene- 
ralisations and suggestions, the value of which cannot be over- 
rated. The appearance of the work will mark for ever a distinct 
epoch in the history of the progress of embryology. The advance 
of embryology during Balfour’s short career as a biologist has 
been immense, and the whole of this is carefully chronicled in 
this work. With almost incredible labour he has exhaustively read 
the whole of the vast scattered literature of embryology, and with 
admirable critical power extracted all that is valuable, and recorded 
it. As stated before, his acuteness in criticism was one of his 
most remarkable excellencies, and the value of his great treatise 
is perhaps as largely due to the use made by him in it of this 
faculty as to the brilliant originality which he displayed in it. 
In his criticism he had scarcely any respect for authority, he 
judged the results attained on their general probability, accurately 
gauging this from all points of view, and appearing to be almost 
infallible in his conclusions. 
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There is no subject so enticing to wild speculation as embryology. 
In the main, the higher forms of animals of each group in their 
early embryonic history pass through a series of stages in which they 
more or less completely resemble the lower forms of the group, and 
the same law holds good more or less amongst the groups themselves, 
with a constancy largely depending on the extent to which such 
groups approach nearly a true genetic arrangement. As shortly 
stated, the law is that each organism in the course of its individual 
ontogeny repeats the history of its ancestral development. Unfor- 
tunately the repetition of the ancestral phases is liable to be obscured 
at all stages by modifications of the larval forms produced by natural 
selection in a variety of ways. The highest task of the embryologist 
is to determine whether peculiar structures discovered by him in the 
development of any animal, or group of animals, are to be considered 
as truly ancestral, or whether they are more probably the result of 
mere adaptation to the exigencies of larval life or other later modi- 
fying causes. On his decision depends the weight to be given to 
the embryonic appearances, and consequently the determination of 
the affinities of the form under consideration. Nothing is easier 
than to jump to the conclusion off-hand that this or that embryonic 
character is ancestral in any case, and thus to form wild specu- 
lations as to the details of the animal pedigree. Balfour was 
most cautious in such matters. In every case he discusses all 
sides of the question, and examines the opinions of others with 
the most scrupulous care before venturing on any conclusions. 
His knowledge of comparative embryology was so exhaustive 
and his judgment so excellent that he was able throw new light 
on nearly every important problem of the kind here referred to. 
His principal results on this subject are embodied in the most remark- 
able section of his second volume, which deals with larval forms, 
which constitutes perhaps the most brilliant part of the whole work. 

It is impossible to trace further his researches, which are of 
too technical a character to be dealt with in the present article 
with any good result. The last original work on which he was 
engaged was a monograph on the genus Peripatus, its anatomy 
and embryology. Peripatus is a most remarkable animal, which 
appears to represent a near ally of the ancestral form from which 
the whole of the insects, and their allies breathing air by trachee, 
were developed. He left this monograph in an unfinished condition, 
but he had already made several remarkable discoveries, both as to 
its anatomy and development, and a considerable part of the mono- 


graph which was left by him finished in manuscript will shortly be 
published. 


H. N. Mose ey. 
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Srnce it has been known that the ex-Chief of the Zulus was to be 
sent back to South Africa, with a promise of restoration to Zululand, 
few questions have been more frequently asked, by those who felt 
interested in our South African colonies, than—What is to be the 
future of Zululand and South Africa? I have never heard a con- 
fident or satisfactory answer given to the question, and it would be 
difficult to imagine one as long as we are ignorant of the terms on 
which her Majesty’s advisers propose to send Cetewayo back; but 
without attempting to divine what Government may do, or to pro- 
phesy, with or without knowledge of Cabinet secrets, there are many 
facts which are absolutely certain, and which may usefully be con- 
sidered by those who feel interested in an experiment likely to affect 
the lives and fortunes of several millions of our fellow-men, inside 
and outside the limits of the English Empire. 

That the Zulus are a branch of the great Kaffir family, first made 
known to us by the early Portuguese and Dutch voyagers ; that they 
were then moving southwards, driving before them the yellow-skinned 
Hottentot and Bushman aborigines ; that they were a pastoral race 
supposed to come from equatorial regions to the north ; that beyond 
the usual savage belief in omens and ghosts of the departed, they 
had little or nothing of what we call religion; that they were 
sensual materialists, far superior physically and intellectually to the 
negro tribes of equatorial Africa, and unlike them in character as 
well as language ;—all this and much more may be gathered from 
any of the popular works regarding them. It is not necessary to 
describe at length what happened when the Kaffirs moving south- 
wards met the Dutch colonists moving northwards in the neigh- 
bourhood of Algoa Bay, in the middle of the last century. 

The result was the old story. The Kaffirs could hardly have felt 
much wronged by the European intrusion, for they were themselves 
intruders within living memory. But the Europeans could in their 
eyes have had no better claim to any aboriginal title; and both 
parties probably thought little of any better claim to the land than 
the old Border creed. But the Dutch colonists had very definite 
notions of their own as to their rights to whatever they could 
occupy beyond the colonial boundary, and to whatever land or 
produce they could make their own by the sweat of their brow. 
The soil they considered was the land of the heathen, and as 
such it was by divine right the property of any of the “people 
of the Lord” who were able to take it. It was not a privilege 
—it was a positive command, to “take the lands of the heathen 
in possession,” and to “replenish the earth and to subdue 
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it.” The heathen had attempted nothing of the kind, and 
when the farmer and his stout sons had selected a spring, and 
built a house, cleared and fenced some land, and planted corn and 
fruit-trees, shot down the wild animals, and replaced them with oxen 
and sheep, they felt that the land was theirs, earned by their own 
labour, and no logician on earth could have convinced them that 
the natives wandering in the “ Veldt,” which they had done nothing 
to reclaim, had any prior title. The Dutch Cape Government was 
far off, and had little actual power and probably less desire to use 
it. The European settlers had broken the colonial laws against 
“trekking ” over the border, and had thus put themselves outside 
the pale of the law. 

Such was the state of the Kaffir border when in 1797 the colony 
passed into the hands of the British Government; but for many years 
there was little difference in result, and Kaffir difficulties continued 
to exercise the minds of frontier colonists and their rulers quite as 
much and quite as ineffectually as under the Dutch. Sixty years 
ago a great attempt was made to erect a barrier against the inroads 
of Kaffirs. Several hundred English and Scotch families were settled 
in the district known as Albany, on small farms, and in townships so 
laid out as to provide for mutual aid and defence. The settlers 
were all of a very superior class. Many were of gentle blood— 
officers of the army and navy, or their children. There were farmers 
and artisans, and others of the classes which form the strength of 
the English industrial population. Clergy and schoolmasters were 
not forgotten, and a small amount of capital was required to be pro- 
vided for each family. Notwithstanding many mistakes and imper- 
fections, and consequent hardships to the immigrants, the scheme of 
settlement was the wisest and best-executed of any hitherto attempted 
in South Africa, and the result has been that there has grown up in 
the district of which Grahamstown is the centre a well-organized, 
prosperous, and progressive population, reproducing on African soil all 
that Englishmen habitually value and are proud of in the old country. 

The more experienced frontier colonists qualified their hopes of 
final settlement of their Kaffir troubles with a condition that some 
system of good management should be continued, or some man 
of exceptional qualities in managing natives should be maintained 
in supreme authority ; and unfortunately nothing was persistent in 
our system but good intentions to befriend the natives and to pro- 
tect the colonists, joined to a profound confidence of the English 
Government and people, that they alone knew how to govern the 
frontier districts, that the colonists themselves were not to be relied 
on to act justly or humanely, and that no English Governor, how- 
ever well selected, could long resist local influences or be trusted 
to retain in the colony his English instincts of right and wrong. 
So it always came to pass that after a short time what had 
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happened before happened again, and the nominal colonial frontier 
gradually advanced at intervals of a few years from one river which 
seams that coast to another, till at last the old Cape Colony touches 
Natal in the north-eastern corner, and is only separated from it 
nearer the sea by the intercolonial jealousy which maintains Pondo- 
land in a position of fictitious independence. 

This advance of the British position has been uniformly and 
steadily progressive, whatever party was in power in England, and 
whoever might be Colonial Minister. The only invariable principle, 
more or less ostentatiously declared by home politicians of all parties, 
was that we desired no extension of our colonial boundaries. Some- 
times the principle was stated with reservations, and then the 
extension took place deliberately and slowly ; but at the next change 
of Ministry or Colonial Minister fresh national vows of abstention 
from conquest and annexation would be registered, and they were 
sure to be succeeded by yet more rapid extension. 

It signified little as to the ultimate result what manner of men 
were sent out as Governors and entrusted with the execution of this 
self-denying policy. The Governors of the Cape had been chosen 
from among the best, most experienced, and most loyal servants 
of the Crown. Some were distinguished Peninsular veterans 
who had seen too much of war on the grandest scale to wish to 
engage in petty colonial border feuds without imperative reason. 
Others were men trained in the best schools of administration in 
India and the Colonies. Some carried out unflinchingly strict orders 
to give back conquered territory ana to replace the natives in 
possession of the lands whence they had been driven. Others, like 
Sir Benjamin Durban, after giving effect to the spirit rather than 
to the letter of their well-intended instructions, were deposed from 
office for exercising what time has proved to be a wise and most 
humane discretion. But the onward march of the British frontier 
was never effectually or permanently checked. 

The English Ministry and statesmen on both sides in Parlia- 
ment were perfectly sincere in their desire to stop aggressive 
warfare in the colony, and the question naturally arises, why has all 
the sincere determination of the British Government and people 
to secure to the Kaffir races protection for life and property 
under independent native chiefs been on the whole so ineffectual ? 
Several causes may be assigned for this anomaly. First, be- 
cause, with fitful exceptions, the English Government has rarely 
attempted, and never with sufficient perseverance and strength, 
to rule both sides of the colonial border, and to see that the essential 
elements of good government and impartial administration of justice 
are secured both within the limit of colonial laws and beyond it. 

A second cause why the English Government has not succeeded 
in preventing the extension of its frontier is because it has never 
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really trusted the South African colonist. Whether there is any 
ground for this distrust is a question which has been the subject of 
so much bitter controversy, that I will simply state my own con- 
viction, founded on observation of such facts as have come within my 
own knowledge. Whatever may have been the case in times gone 
by, the Cape Colonists of to-day are, I believe, as well disposed and 
better fitted than the people of England to deal justly and humanely 
with the native African races. The colonists have more knowledge 
than the English public can have of what is really wanted in the 
interests of the natives. They have an incomparably greater 
personal and pecuniary interest in the welfare and improvement 
of the native races, and they have really done and are doing 
more for them than all the English philanthropists and societies for 
the special political protection of the natives put together. In saying 
this, I do not refer to the missionary societies, who with few excep- 
tions abjure meddling in political questions, and whose own work, 
whether evangelistic or educational, is the best and surest mode of 
raising the natives to a higher moral and social position, and so 
fitting them for the political as for all other duties of life. 

It seems generally forgotten by Englishmen that the Cape 
Colonists have voluntarily given to the natives every municipal and 
political franchise which is possessed by the European colonists ; 
they have exactly the same legal rights to a share in the com- 
plete self-government of their country as their European neighbours, 
and the qualification for the franchise being extremely low, the 
natives qualify themselves in large numbers, and the native vote is, 
in the large towns and in many rural districts, very influential. Of 
course in Africa as everywhere else the poor and the ignorant are 
more liable to oppression, and are more in need of help than the rich 
and educated, but, as far as my experience and {observation goes, 
there is less difficulty in the poor and ignorant native getting the 
protection and aid he needs in the Cape Colony than is experienced 
by the poor and ignorant in England; for the very simple reason 
that, if the Cape Kaffir is willing to work, his labour will procure 
him, not a mere subsistence as in England, but the means of saving 
so considerably that he and his children may become educated, well- 
to-do people, above the necessity for hard manual toil like that of 
our agricultural labourer. It is no real kindness to people so situ- 
ated to tell them that they are wronged by being required to go 
about decently clothed, and to submit to restraints on their move- 
ments necessary to prevent cattle thefts. Still less is it an act of 
real humanity to aid them to remain in a state of barbarism, subject 
to the despotic will of an ignorant and often savage chief, without 
the protection as well as without the restraints of civilised law. 

Yet this is what our English humanitarians have repeatedly done 
during the past sixty years, and are still doing when occasion offers. 
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It is this habit of injudicious and conceited interference which places 
them in antagonism against the colonists. The English humani- 
tarian is at the seat of Government in London. He has much poli- 
tical influence in England, and is constantly able to persuade the 
minister of the day to disapprove or check the best-considered colonial 
measures for the advancement of native interests. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the amount of mutual mistrust thus engendered 
between the English Government and the colonists, or the amount 
of mischief thus done to the native cause. 

There is yet a third reason, and it is the most potent of all, why 
the sincere intentions of the English Government that the colonial 
border should not be extended have been practically ineffectual to 
stop its advance, and that is the fact that other agencies are at 
work to extend other British influences, which are not dependent 
on Government wishes or action, and which compel the political 
frontier to follow them. 

Many hundreds of miles beyond the British frontier is always to 
be found the British traveller, who, for purposes of scientific dis- 
covery, or from love of adventure, or love of sport, acts as the un- 
official advanced guard of British interests and British influence. 
The traveller is always closely followed by the missionary and the 
trader, if indeed he is not a missionary or trader himself. All three 
are independent of governments, but all are potent elements of poli- 
tical change, and the more effective in proportion as they are uncon- 
scious of the political effects they are producing. When the trader 
has created new wants, and shown how they can be gratified, and 
when the missionary has been for some time at work, setting before 
the tribe the precepts and examples of a higher life, when he has 
drawn to the cause he advocates the sympathies of all that is best 
and morally strongest in the sympathies and feeling of the people, 
there the reign of barbarism is doomed, long before a European 
magistrate has heard of the kraal or a ‘European soldier set foot 
on the soil. The reign of force may be prolonged for some time 
to come, but it will rest only on force. When the one strong 
hand which maintains the edifice is removed, it has no internal 
power of cohesion, and must crumble away, whether the British 
frontier be advanced or not. 

It was whilst this process of irresistible extension of colonial frontier 
was going on, in the first ten years which followed the settlement of 
Albany in 1820, that the Zulu Confederation first became an object 
of interest to the Cape Colonists. Mixed up with the warlike Gaika 
and Galeka tribes, and in the regions beyond them, the white settlers 
and traders heard of a subject race known as Fingoes, originally a 
term of reproach. It was applied to communities of broken tribes 
from a distant country who had lately been incorporated as serfs by 
the more settled Kaffir tribes, or were still wandering in search of a 
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precarious subsistence in the sparsely peopled forests of Kaffraria. 
They told a strange story—how they had recently been driven from 
a beautiful country many days’ journey to the north by a fierce and 
warlike tribe called Zulus, under a much dreaded chief named Chaka; 
and after losing hundreds of their people through starvation and the 
hostility of the tribes through whose territory they had passed, 
destitute of cattle and of clothing, and perishing from hunger, they 
had reached the colonial frontier and sought refuge under the British 
flag. They came by thousands, and willingly settled down on vacant 
lands given them by the colonists, with whom they speedily established 
friendly relations, as being more tractable and willing to work for 
their own subsistence than the more haughty frontier tribes. 

Their story was speedily confirmed by traders and travellers 
who had visited Natal. They described a beautiful country of rich 
pasture and dense forests, well watered, possessing a genial climate, 
and capable of sustaining a large population, but at that time almost 
devoid of inhabitants, the people having been either swept off by 
Chaka and his Zulus, or been driven, like the Fingoes, to seek refuge 
hundreds of miles from their old homes. The Zulus were not, and 
are not now, a separate race. They were simply a confederation of 
several Kaffir tribes, forced to combine by the military genius of 
Chaka, and taking their name from a small and insignificant tribe 
to which he originally belonged. The confederation was not of any 
antiquity. Eighty years ago the Zulus and other Kaffir tribes 
around them were pastoral clans of the great Kaffir horde, settled 
in comparative quiet in a country so rich and so thinly inhabited 
that occasion rarely arose for intertribal wars. But early in the 
present century a petty chief, named Dingiswayo, learned something 
of the discipline which made English troops so formidable to their 
Kaffir neighbours. He disciplined a small force of his own, and 
easily extended his authority over several small neighbouring clans. 
He was treacherously murdered, and the command of his army was 
assumed by his chief minister Chaka, the illegitimate and outcast 
son of a neighbouring chief, who remodelled his old chief’s army, 
and added a Draconian severity to his system of conquest. 

When we talk of the rights of the Zulu nation we are apt to 
forget the extremely recent origin of this singular confederacy— 
that the reign of terror which created, and has alone since sustained 
it, dates no further back than about 1818, and that men are still 
living in active life who remember when it was not. It has always 
been a rule of mere brute force, but of force organized by an iron 
and intelligent discipline. Every able-bodied male Zulu was forced 
to serve in the army, which included every service the chief could 
require. Space does not admit of my going into the details of the 
system—the substitution of the short stout stabbing assegai for the 
light throwing javelin ; the iron rules which trained the warriors to 
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march forty miles at a stretch ; to surprise and envelope the enemy ; 
to close, no matter at what cost of life, and to overwhelm all oppo- 
sition by numbers, Every rule was enforced with merciless severity, 
and the invariable penalty was death. Such a system soon ren- 
dered Chaka’s warriors resistless in attack; and whilst the Zulu 
kraals increased in size and their herds in number, as the plunder 
of distant tribes was brought back, around Zululand there was 
yearly widening a broad belt of desolated country, from which 
the whole human population had been cleared by death or exile, and 
where little animal life was to be found save the wild creatures of 
the forest. Such was the condition of Natal when, about 1820, a 
few European adventurers landed and settled where is now the port 
of Durban. Chaka, regarding them as useful allies, did not moles 

them, and had encouraged them by permission to settle, before they 
were officially noticed or recognised in any way by the Colonial or 
English Government. 

Later on, after the emancipation of the slaves in the Cape Colony 
in 1837, from over the lofty ranges of the Drackensberg Mountains 
came the Vortrekkers, the pioneers of the Dutch Boers, who had left 
the Cape Colony to seek homes in the wilderness free from the 
restraints of colonial law. Chaka, having well earned the title of 
the Attila of South Africa, had been treacherously slain, and had 
been succeeded by his brother Dingaan, who possessed little of 
Chaka’s genius, but all his ferocity of disposition. The ghastly 
story of the murder of Piet Retief and his companions, and of 
hundreds of Dutch men, women, and children surprised and 
murdered by Dingaan’s “impis,’ is too well known to need repe- 
tition here. The Boers, collecting their scattered forces, advanced 
on Dingaan’s stronghold, and, after much desperate fighting, aided by 
Panda, one of Dingaan’s brothers, who had revolted against him, drove 
out and destroyed Dingaan, and placed Panda as chief in his stead, 
after nominally annexing Zululand to their newly formed Republic. 

We need not dwell on the hostilities which followed between the 
English and Dutch settlers, and which ended in the expulsion of the 
greater part of the Dutch, who moved north into the Transvaal, 
and there formed, at first three, and ultimately one Transvaal 
Republic. Those who remained joining the newly formed English 
colony of Natal. Panda took advantage of these dissensions among 
his European neighbours to recover somewhat of the independent 
position his brothers had occupied, and to the end of his days 
successfully played off against each other the mutual jealousies 
of English and Dutch. He was not as able nor as actively cruel as 
his predecessors, and, unlike them, he suffered his male children to 
live, instead of destroying them as possible rivals to his authority. 
This, as he grew old and inactive, led to contests among his sons to 
be recognised as his regent and chosen successor. Cetywayo ulti- 
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mately prevailed, and secured his position by slaying some of his 
brothers, with thousands of their followers, and purchasing others 
who had fled to the Boers for protection, giving to the Boers in 
return a large grant of much-coveted land which they held for 
many years, but which was subsequently reclaimed by Cetywayo 
before the last Zulu war, on the ground that he had omitted some 
necessary formalities in the grant, which was made when he was 
only regent, and which he wished to resume when he became king. 

It was during Cetywayo’s early contests with his brothers that Mr. 
John Dunn first came into notice as a partisan of one of the defeated 
candidates. He is a man of exceptional energy and force of character. 
Early in life he joined the Zulus, and soon made a name as a daring 
elephant hunter and successful trader. He joined one of Cetywayo’s 
elder brothers, and in the battle which followed, Dunn’s courage and 
conduct and the efficiency of his small contingent of musketeer 
hunters, so nearly neutralised the superior numbers and discipline 
of Cetywayo’s partisans, that Cetywayo, as soon as he had secured 
victory and destroyed his more formidable rivals, invited Dunn back 
into Zululand, and granted him large privileges as a useful auxiliary. 
In particular Cetywayo sought Dunn’s aid in supplying his chosen 
warriors with guns—first through Natal, and when that was declared 
to be contrary to the colonial laws, through the Portuguese port 
of Delagoa Bay. Dunn has always declared that he thus aided 
Cetywayo with the full knowledge and tacit approval of high 
English officials in Natal, who regarded the Zulus as a useful 
counterpoise to Boer aggressiveness. 

Once established in power as the recognised successor to his 
imbecile father, Cetywayo devoted all his energies to improving and 
strengthening his army. He restored to their full vigour the 
institutions and discipline of Chaka, and proclaimed his intention 
of reigning as a “Zulu of Zulus.” The severity of his military 
tule in enforcing the universal conscription of the whole male 
population caused much discontent among the more peaceably 
disposed of his people, and a great but surreptitious emigration to 
Natal ; and when Panda at length died, Cetywayo found it convenient 
to invite Sir Theophilus Shepstone, who was then secretary for 
native affairs in Natal, to attend at his formal installation, and there 
made to him and to the assembled chiefs a public declaration of his 
intention to restrict blood-shedding, and to rule justly and mercifully. 
It has been asserted, by apologists for his later cruelties, that Cety- 
wayo intended no more by this than an appropriate compliment to 
the representative of a friendly and humane power; but Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone, who knew him probably better than any one else, 
believed him to be sincere, and regarded his declaration as at once 
an important concession to British influence and a formal proclama- 
tion of a new departure in Zulu civilisation. 
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But whether sincere or not, Cetywayo’s coronation vows were not 
long kept. His military system kept in compulsory idleness all the 
thews and sinews of industrial life, and whilst his warriors were 
great consumers of cattle, his cattle kraals could not be replenished 
by foreign expeditions as of old. His only other mode of refilling 
them was by “ smelling out.’”” When an owner of large herds was 
“smelt out” by the witchfinders as a wizard, the “impi,’” sent to 
execute justice on him, after surprising and killing him and the use- 
less members of his family, brought back to the royal kraal the 
confiscated beeves and wives and servants for the king’s young 
men. But this mode of raising a revenue, whilst it inspired terror 
and helped to maintain the chief’s authority, did not increase his 
popularity, and was indeed a very wasteful mode of increasing his 
resources ; for marked men who had reason to fear “smelling out” 
(and no one felt quite safe who had anything to lose) were apt to 
disappear from Zululand, and after awhile to reappear as Zulu 
immigrants in Natal; and this took place to such an extent that, in 
the course of years, the Zulus in Natal under the British flag had 
become nearly as numerous as those who remained behind under 
Cetywayo’s rule and its liabilities to “smelling out.” Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone’s good advice at coronation time might have had im- 
portant financial results, but the growth of revenue consequent on good 
government is a tedious process, and Cetywayo’s needs were urgent. 

Outside his own border he had no neighbours on whom he could 
prey save the English, the Transvaal Boers, and the Swazis, a kin- 
dred race of Kaffirs to the north. So he sounded the Natal Govern- 
ment, through a friendly frontier agent, and suggested that he might 
be allowed to make a “small raid,” “a little swoop,” on the Swazis 
or Boer country, “just to wash his young men’s spears ”—in plain 
English, to massacre our allies and drive off their cattle. Disap- 
pointed in getting permission or encouragement, he heard the 
unexpected news of the bloodless annexation of the Transvaal. He 
felt deeply aggrieved that his old friend and protector Shepstone 
had not sought his aid, nor even given him notice of such an im- 
portant step. Had Shepstone, he said, given him the slightest 
intimation of his wishes or intentions, ‘he would have flown to his 
father’s rescue, and swept the whole country up to Pretoria ;” and 
no doubt, had he been permitted, his ‘‘impis” could have easily 
massacred hundreds of farmers’ families and swept off thousands of 
their cattle, by the old Zulu system of sudden surprise. While he 
was brooding over this lost opportunity, Sir Theophilus, unconscious 
of the offence he had given, approached the Zulu frontier from 
Pretoria, and proposed to discuss in a friendly spirit several questions 
of boundaries in dispute between Boers and Zulus, and especially one 
relating to the great tract which had been given up to the Boers by 
Cetywayo as the price of their surrendering to him his two brothers 
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when he was regent for his father Panda. Sir Theophilus hoped 
that, by his personal influence with Cetywayo, the dispute might 
be arranged without prejudice to the rights of his new clients, 
the Transvaal Boers, who were in possession of the land. Great, 
therefore, was his surprise when he met a large deputation of 
influential Zulu chiefs sent by Cetywayo, who received him not only 
without the deference to which he had been accustomed from them, 
but with defiant gestures and a haughty intimation that they came not 
to discuss Zulu rights, but to receive in full what Cetywayo demanded. 

From that day few who knew what had passed, or had any expe- 
rience in dealing with people like Cetywayo and his Zulus, had any 
doubt that war was inevitable. Cetywayo felt, as he himself declared, 
“like a wild bull ina net;” the English, by annexing the Transvaal, 
had surrounded him, and there was nothing for it but either to give 
in and become their vassal or to fight for supremacy. The crisis had 
been long foreseen, and it would be difficult to select a report on the 
state of the country by any Lieutenant-Governor or high official 
connected with Natal from 1861 to 1878 which does not contain 
evidence that the preservation of peace with the Zulus depended, in 
the writer’s opinion, on no more stable foundation than a belief in 
Cetywayo’s self-interested conviction that his best plan was not to 
quarrel with us, that he would gain most by siding with us against 
the Boers, and that we might safely rely on Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone’s diplomatic talents and ability to manage the Zulus. 

In all these respects the position was entirely altered by Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone’s annexation of the Transvaal; and after 
Cetywayo’s ostentatious muster of his forces on the frontier, after 
his defiant answer to Sir Henry Bulwer’s remonstrances regarding 
the massacre of the young women who declined when ordered to 
marry Zulu soldiers, after his refusal to give up for trial the leaders 
of two large armed bands who crossed Natal boundary to seize 
and murder two refugees, and after two Zulu raids attended with 
numerous murders in the Transvaal districts round Luneberg—it 
required boundless confidence in his love of peace to suppose that 
he meant anything but war. 

Into the immediate causes or conduct of that war it is unnecessary 
now to enter. Whether it was, as I and most men who knew the 
facts believed it to be, just, inevitable, and really defensive—or unjust, 
unnecessary, and aggressive, it is sufficient for our present purpose 
that it broke out; that Cetywayo was defeated, captured, and deported ; 
that Zululand was divided by Sir Garnet Wolseley into thirteen 
chiefships, with a Resident to advise the chiefs, but not to direct or 
control them; that it is said the settlement, as it was called, has not 
secured peace and prosperity for Zululand, and that Cetywayo is now 
in consequence to be sent back. Our question now is, what is likely to 
be the future of his country, and what of the rest of South Africa ? 
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Let us first note that—as there never was any overruling or con- 
trolling power vested in the Resident—to say that the settlement has 
not answered, is simply to say that, having no motive power, the 
machine never moved. The requisite authority which is essential to 
all government, whether of a parish or an empire, was withheld, in 
deference to the supposed public opinion of the day. No one ever 
expected the settlement to last, and no one blamed the Resident when 
it was confessed that, having no powers, he had exercised none. The 
position would be absurd if the lives and fortunes of hundreds of 
thousands were not at stake; as it is, all that was needed to make 
the settlement succeed was to give the power, and to require that it 
should be exercised. But that very simple step apparently is not to be 
taken, and Cetywayo is to be sent back, under what conditions is not 
yet known. But there are some results which are sure to follow. 

First, there must be unrest—not only in Zululand, but in every 
neighbouring country—and that unrest is already manifest. It is 
impossible to take up a newspaper, or to read a letter, or to talk to a 
traveller from South Africa, without hearing the same tale; all 
are uneasy, and no one knows what to expect. And there is good 
cause for unrest, for no one can do more than guess what the English 
Government, or Cetywayo, or the thirteen chiefs, or the Zulu people, 
or the English or Dutch colonists may do. 

As for the English Government, it may simply turn Cetywayo 
loose in Zululand, or it may protect and support him and attempt to 
control him. Either course would be equally inconsistent with all 
that has been done or said or promised hitherto, but neither could be 
effectual in giving peace and prosperity to Zululand, or securing its 
neighbours against Zulu troubles. 

If Cetywayo is merely let go and left to his own devices, what is 
likely to happen? He may be killed at once as Secocuni was, and 
as, with rare exceptions, all his predecessors have been. If he lives, 
will he be content? Certainly not, unless he is able somehow to 
recover all he has lost, and of that he has little chance. His power 
rested on force, on a general conviction that he had power and could 
and would keep it; that belief has been etfectually dissipated. He 
can only recover his power by fresh exercise of force, by slaying or 
terrorizing all his adversaries; but those adversaries are neither few 
nor powerless, and the process of getting rid of them will not tend to 
rest or peace. He may, of course, be protected and supported by the 
British Government. This, however, can hardly be done, unless the 
British Government takes some responsibility for controlling his acts. 
We cannot protect him from his rivals or from his people unless we 
take care he shall not tyrannize over them. Doubtless a Resident 
supported by English power could effectually control him; but to 
send back Cetywayo on such terms would be not to restore Cetywayo, 
but to supplant him, and it may be doubted whether such a plan 
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would content Cetywayo or insure rest. The fact is that to restore 
Cetywayo without the absolute power he once possessed will be no 
restoration in his opinion, nor in the opinion of his people. He may 
submit to his fate, but he cannot be content; and he is not likely 
to submit without an effort to recover the power he has lost. In no 
case will the result tend much to rest in Zululand. 

There is one only course which can secure peace to Zululand, and 
that is that the English Government should no longer strive to shut 
its eyes to its inevitable responsibilities as a great and powerful 
nation. We must recognise the fact that attraction is exercised by 
great powers as by great bodies, The attraction may be by brute force 
and conquest, or by stronger, though less violent influences. It may 
be counteracted for a time by other influences, but the attraction is re- 
sistless in the ultimate result, and it is little dependent on the will of 
Government. What we have seen happening to all the other Kaffir 
tribes during the last sixty years of English rule in South Africa, will 
go on happening to one clan after another of the Zulus, whatever the 
English Government or Cetywayo may say or do in the meantime. 

There is no fatalism in this creed. It is not the American doc- 
trine of a “ manifest destiny.” It is not grounded in any inordinate 
pride of race. It is simply a statement of fact—of what has been 
the result through all ages of the respective powers of what we 
call civilisation and barbarism. A disciplined barbarian, such as a 
Zulu, represents nothing but organized brute force. The civilised 
man represents many other powers, far stronger than mere brute 
force ; and when, as in the case of the English and Dutch, he belongs 
to a race capable of combination for other purposes than mere pro- 
tection, he becomes a rival so much stronger than the barbarian 
that mere superiority of barbarian numbers counts for little. A few 
such men scattered among barbarian hordes as traders and mis- 
sionaries, or even as adventurers, will sap the foundations of any 
power resting on mere brute force ; but they will do more, they wilh 
tend to build up a stronger power resting on other foundations than 
barbarian physical force—a civilised power, infact. The barbarian 
chief may, of course, ally himself with this new power, as some of 
our Teutonic and Gothic ancestors did, and use it to modify and 
strengthen his own machinery of rule; but such cases are, as far as 
I know, rare in Africa, and Cetywayo is not likely to make the 
attempt. Nor is such attempt likely to succeed in the face of a 
vigorous and advancing power like that of England, as it might 
have done on the fringe of the decaying and retreating power of the 
later Roman Empire. The English Government may withdraw 
their troops, and say they will neither sanction nor share in any 
future native wars; but they cannot withdraw the European element 
from South Africa; and whilst it remains it will continue to under- 
mine and ultimately destroy any neighbouring barbarian power 
resting, as the Zulu power did, only on physical force. 
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Nor will any political withdrawal from South Africa diminish 
aught from the moral responsibilities of the English in Africa. We 
shall still go on producing and sending forth a superabundant crop 
of adventurous spirits, who, whether as elephant hunters or as 
traders, or as missionaries, are the pioneers of an order of things 
before which barbarian kingdoms resting only on physical force 
must crumble. The English Government may stand aside and 
refuse to interfere; but our averting our eyes or turning our backs 
will not neutralise the influence of race nor diminish the power of 
civilisation ; the barbarian must give way, the civilised man must 
ultimately take the upper hand; the only result of non-interference 
by our Government will be that the process of displacement will 
be more tedious and attended with far greater hardship to the native. 
The Kaffirs will not die out as the North American Indians or Poly- 
nesians are doing, for they are a race of tougher fibre and {stronger 
vitality, and thrive and multiply under the protection of civilisation ; 
but some will submit and be incorporated as an inferior caste, whilst 
the stronger will resist and be driven backward towards the Equator. 

There is an obvious and easy remedy for all the injustice and cruelty 
with which this process is too often accompanied. This remedy has been 
applied on a great scale, and with invariable success, for many genera- 
tions in India, and it would inevitably succeed in South Africa. It 
is simply this—first, that the English Government having made the 
best laws which can be devised for the just protection of life and pro- 
perty and the rights of all its subjects, should see that such laws are 
administered without distinction of colour, race, or creed by good and 
impartial judges up to the boundary of its own territory; and 
secondly, that beyond such boundary, as far as British influence 
extends, such influence shall be exercised, under the authority and 
supported by the power of the British Government, through what in 
India are called “ political” officials, men carefully selected as capable 
representatives of ,the spirit of English rule, though not bound by 
the formalities of English law and procedure. Under such a system 
the British frontier continues to advance, though not as rapidly as 
under the system of neglect and pretended abstention from annexa- 
tion. It advances sometimes by the conquest of hostile rulers who 
venture on war, more often by the absorption of states incorporated 
into the Empire with the assent of the people and their native 
rulers, who in return for the protection and other assured advantages 
of British supremacy surrender their claims to independent sove- 
reignty. They accept the position of subordinate rulers more or less 
free from interference in domestic administration. In all matters 
of external policy, in everything which can affect British territory 
or British allies, the protected state is subject to the absolute con- 
trol of the British Government. 

It is easy to pick holes and find fault with such a policy, but it 
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has built up an Indian Empire and given it peace and prosperity for 
many years, such as had never been experienced by the Indian races 
for many previous ages. It has largely contributed to the prosperity 
of England, and given to England an honourable and unique place 
in the history of the world. It is easily applicable to British South 
Africa. Within the Cape colonial borders the laws and constitution 
are all that could be desired by the most ardent advocate of native 
righte. The practical administration of those laws is in the hands of 
a population quite as well inclined to protect native rights as are the 
people of England, and much better qualified to do their duty in 
that respect. There is nothing to prevent the grant of a similar 
constitution to Natal, if official jealousy and absurd doubts as to the 
fitness of the Natal colonists to manage their own affairs did not 
stand in the way, and if the action of the Government regarding 
the Transvaal and Zululand had not made the colonists afraid to 
promise entirely to undertake their own protection. So far, then, as 
the British frontier extends, South Africa is as well placed as 
India for dealing with the native question, if we could only 
persuade ourselves to trust our countrymen in South Africa as 
we trust them in India. Nor is there any special difficulty, save 
those which are of our own creation, in applying the Indian 
system of political agencies beyond our South African frontiers. 
The Kaffirs, all told, in extra colonial Kaffraria and Zululand 
cannot number much more than a million souls, if as many, divided 
into various clans, and, as experience of sixty years has proved, 
quite incapable of permanent combination against the white man, 
save under the pressure of a tremendous military tyranny like Cety- 
wayo’s. I will venture to say that, given conditions such as I have 
described, and such powers as the Indian Government habitually gives 
to the higher grades of frontier officials, a well-chosen officer would 
easily manage the Kaffir tribes, with no more bloodshed or severity 
than in a district of our own colony, and without any permanent 
expense to either the colony or to England. The experience of 
Natal and Kaffraria proves that when we have the courage to tell 
the Kaffirs they must pay for their own protection and good 
government, they willingly do so by a moderate hut-tax, which is 
readily and easily paid, and which affords ample means for meeting 
the expenses of such simple administration as they require. 

Why, then, it may reasonably be asked, is not this very simple 
and effectual system at once carried out? The answer is, there is 
no obstacle but the mutual distrust of the English Government and 
of the European colonists in Africa, and a want of perseverance in 
any one course on the part of both. The English Government mis- 
trusts everybody, unless, perhaps, it be the members of an influential 
deputation to the Colonial Office and the party whips of the House 
of Commons. They trust to nothing and to nobody, unless assured 
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of approval with the least possible trouble or debate by a majority 
in the House of Commons. 

The colonists, on the other hand, profoundly mistrust the Home 
Government. The feeling is of no recent growth. It has existed, 
with more or less intensity, and with a very varying amount of 
reason, for more than half a century. This feeling had been much 
mitigated by the grant of responsible self-government to the 
Cape Colony ten years ago, but the events of the past three 
years have revived it in all its intensity. Much had been done 
towards obliterating the social soreness and race prejudices which 
used to keep English and Dutch asunder, when the non-fulfil- 
ment of the promises of self-government under the English flag, 
which were made at the annexation of the Transvaal, gave a 
handle to political agitators to revive the old race hatred, as a 
help to the cry of ‘“ Africa for the Africanders.’”’ When rebellion 
broke out in the Transvaal it was met with a degree of weakness 
in the Government which neutralised the effect of our soldiers’ 
courage. If any confidence remained in our good and humane inten- 
tions, it was effectually destroyed by our abandonment of the non- 
rebellious Boers and others who had continued loyal and trusted 
in our assurances of protection. There were hundreds of thousands 
of natives in the Transvaal who had been long enough under British 
rule to feel bitterly the cruelty of our desertion and the mockery of 
our pretences of stipulating for their good treatment by the Boer 
Government. The reversal of our declared policy in Zululand, the 
restoration of Cetywayo, which, however carried out, must involve 
the breach of all our promises to the thirteen chiefs, and ruin to all 
who believed and trusted us in Zululand, will now complete the 
mistrust alike of our power and of our good faith, Already in the 
Cape Colony this mistrust has driven large numbers of the most 
loyal Englishmen as well as Dutchmen to join the Republican or 
separatist party. If there is sometimes of late in South African public 
speaking and writing an expression, intended to reach the English 
public, of admiration and gratitude for the magnanimity which 
has conceded so much, the general tone, both in speaking and 
writing, during the last few months bespeaks the most profound 
contempt and mistrust of the Home Government on the part of 
colonists of all shades of opinion. 

England might live down such a feeling, but to the cause of native 
progress or preservation the consequences must be disastrous—not 
from lack of humanity or justice in the colonists at large, or in their 
Government, but from lack of power. A clear strong will, and power 
to enforce it, are essential to the success of the policy I have 
indicated as the only alternative of allowing things to drift, and 
letting the power of the native races be destroyed by sap and 
gradual corruption, instead of being controlled by the stronger power 
of a civilised and ruling race. H. B. E. Frere. 
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Somx sixteen years ago the English-speaking world was startled by a 
treatise which discussed the well-worn theme of the mission of Christ 
in a tone of such freshness and originality, that it threw into confu- 
sion the ranks of established party, and while one great orthodox 
statesman denounced the book as ‘‘ vomited from the jaws of hell,” 
another, greater still and equally orthodox, did not disdain to call 
attention to that same work in a subsidiary volume of his own, full 
of sympathy, exposition, and eulogy. 

The distinguished author of Ecce Homo, whose thin veil of anony- 
mity criticism is still bound to respect, has now published the pro- 
mised sequel to his earlier speculations in a volume which may not, 
perhaps, prove so widely popular as its predecessor, but which un- 
doubtedly indicates a marked advance in power, and which ought to 
exercise a strong and salutary influence on the conduct of the great 
controversies of our day. Yet Natural Religion is not (it may be said 
at once) a book which attempts to deal with the speculative points 
at issue among the schools or the churches. Still less does it profess 
to cast any fresh light on the old problems of whence and whither, or 
to supply to morality that independent standing-point for which she 
still is vainly feeling in the void. The task which it attempts is a 
lesser one, but great nevertheless, and within the power of man. It 
is to prove to the earnest, but divergent, schools of modern thought, 
to the artist, the Positivist, the man of science, the orthodox Christian, 
that their agreement lies deeper than their differences, that the 
enemy of all is the same; that for the most part they are but look- 
ing at different sides of the shield, whether they worship the Unity 
of the Universe by the cold silver light of His power and reality, or 
in the golden radiance of His love. And thus the author claims for 
all forms of enthusiastic admiration of truth, beauty, goodness, the 
title of religion, which he deems theirs by right both of logic and of 
history, and urges all parties to march side by side, so far at least as 
they may, in the self-elevating culture which is itself a worship,—in 
the actively beneficent civilisation which is the missionary aspect of 
the higher life. 

The treatise is too full of matter to be easily summarized. Perhaps 
we may get the clearest idea of our author’s position in respect to 
the various schools around him if we transpose abstract terms into 
concrete in some homely apologue. Starting, then, from the 
metaphor which compares religion to “hid treasure,”’ let us compare 
mankind, with their varied efforts to grasp the meaning of the world 
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around them, to a body of shareholders originally established as a 
«General Mining Company,” and working a large estate with mixed 
success. Suddenly a charter is presented to them conferring a title 
to an enormous gold mine in Central Africa; the Gospel, to wit, 
with its promise of eternal life. For a time nothing else is thought 
of; but gradually the samples of gold sent home are lost, and the 
validity of the charter, and the real existence of the mine, begin to 
be disputed. The company, however, has traded largely on the 
credit of this gold-field, and when its existence is denied, some 
shareholders (the Pessimists) urge that the company is bankrupt, 
and had better be dissolved as soon as may be. Others (Positivists 
and Stoics) maintain that the old mines can still be made to give 
returns sufficient to satisfy reasonable men. And many shareholders 
do actually continue mining on their own account. But the directors 
(the rulers of the existing Churches) have already changed the 
company’s title to that of the “Gold Mining Company of Central 
Africa,”’ and now stand resolutely on their charter, ignore all opera- 
tions on their old estates, and prohibit the use of the Company’s funds 
and appliances (Church organization) in any mining except for gold. 
They engage in constant lawsuits, in which the old testimony as to 
the value of the samples of gold now lost, and as to the existence of 
a potentate capable of granting their charter, is thrashed out with 
little visible progress. Some of the directors, indeed, assert that 
they still possess some specimens of ore (the modern Roman Catholic 
miracles), but these specimens are discredited by other members of 
the board. 

Here our author intervenes. He does not abandon hope in the 
disputed charter. He even doubts whether the concern can be kept 
permanently going unless it somehow gets hold of gold. But he 
reminds the directors that the Company was originally formed for 
mining of every description, before gold was hoped for; for religion, 
even religion as lofty as Isaiah’s, did exist without definite hope of 
immortality. And he points out the rich results actually obtained 
by those energetic shareholders who are digging for other metals, 
who are worshipping God by science, Nature by art, Humanity by 
civilisation. These men are using the very machinery with which 
the Company started ; the instincts, namely, of unselfish reverence, 
admiration, fellowship, which seem innate in man. And they are 
finding (he insists) in unlooked-for abundance the very ores which 
the Company was first incorporated to supply; for most religions 
begin as rude attempts to explain and unify the natural phenomena 
which science now fits with more exactness into that very conception 
of a unity in Nature, which is the essence both of all science and 
of all Monotheistic systems. He urges on the directors to recognise 
and incorporate these independent efforts, and advises the leaders of 
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the opposition not to separate from the Company, but to get them- 
selves gradually put on its direction, and to utilise its existing rights 
and good-will for their own purposes, which were comprised, at any 
rate by implication, in its original scheme of undertakings. 

This rude sketch may help to show the drift of arguments which 
must now be considered rather more in detail. Our author begins 
by dwelling on the points of similarity between the attitude of 
science and that of religion towards the secular world. Both sides 
alike “agree in denouncing that pride of the human intellect which 
supposes it knows everything, which is not passive enough in the 
presence of reality, but deceives itself with pompous words instead 
of things, and with flattering eloquence instead of sober truth.” Still 
more bitter is the contempt which both feel for that torpid conven- 
tionalism whose thoughts cannot rise to great generalisations, but 
are imbedded in the petty cares and pleasures of the day. And he 
maintains that Atheism does not consist in the denial either of the 
absolute benevolence or the miraculous interferences of the Being 
held supreme (since many religions have existed in which these 
beliefs were absent), nay, nor even in the refusal to acknowledge a 
personality in that ultimate power ; since personality is, after all, a 
metaphysical conception difficult to define in our own world, and 
still harder to realise with any distinctness when the imagined per- 
sonality has no boundary or limit of being. In some respects the 
god of science is more omnipresent, more pervading, more mighty, 
than God has ever yet appeared to men. 

“¢In Him,’ may the worshipper of this Deity say with intimate 
conviction, ‘in Him we live and move and have our being.’ 
When men whose minds are possessed with a thought like this, 
and whose lives are devoted to such a contemplation, say, ‘ As for 
God, we know nothing of Him; science knows nothing of Him; it 
is a name belonging to an extinct system of philosophy ;’ I think 
they are playing with words. By what name they call the object of 
their contemplation is in itself a matter of little importance— 
whether they say God, or prefer to say Nature, the important thing 
is that their minds are filled with the sense of a power to all appear- 
ance infinite and eternal, a power to which their own being is in- 
separably connected, in the knowledge of whose ways alone is safety 
and well-being, in the contemplation of which they find a beatific 
vision.” 

Atheism, then, is not the belief in such a God as this, but the 
denial of Him; it is to be without a practical belief in the Order of 
the Universe, to dash one’s self wildly against its laws in wilful revolt, 
or to shut one’s self up with cautious feebleness in a paltry and sen- 
sual peace. To have a theology, on the other hand, is to know 
something of the relation in which human life stands to the 
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Universe; of the degree of possibility which the laws of that 
Universe have accorded to our best ideals. The man who has no 
ideals, or who believes that the Universe has forbidden their realisa- 
tion, sinks into baseness or despair; but he whose imagination has 
assimilated some noble ideal, whose activity urges him to its reali- 
sation, this man has begun to possess not a theology only, but a 
religion. 

“The words religion and worship are commonly and conveniently 
appropriated to the feelings with which we regard God. But those 
feelings—love, awe, admiration, which together make up worship— 
are felt in various combinations for human beings, and even for 
inanimate objects. It is not exclusively, but only par excellence, that 
religion is directed towards God. When feelings of admiration are 
very strong they find vent in some act; when they are strong and 
at the same time serious and permanent, they express themselves in 
recurring acts, and hence arise ritual, liturgy, and whatever the 
multitude identifies with religion. But without ritual, religion 
may exist in its elementary state, and this elementary state of 
religion is what may be described as habitual and permanent admira- 
tion.” 

And, apart from Christianity, this admiration still may be, and 
still is, directed towards other objects, which have made the essence 
of many of the religions of the past. Some men are returning to a 
higher Paganism—to the religion of the world’s childhood, the 
worship of natural forms—purified now and rationalized, and cap- 
able of elevating such a spirit as Wordsworth’s into a sacred and 
untroubled peace. And some men, approaching Nature from a 
different side, can hardly tell whether to call themselves Theists or 
Pantheists, as not knowing whether the Unity which they reverence 
be immanent in, or distinct from, the sum of things. They worship 
they know not what; and yet the word Nature is too narrow to 
formulate the power which such men revere. 

‘Nature, as the word has hitherto been used by scientific men, 
excludes the whole domain of human feeling, will, and morality. 
Nevertheless, in contemplating the relation of the Universe to our- 
selves and to our destiny, or again in contemplating it as a subject 
of admiration and worship, the human side of the Universe is the 
more important side to us. Our destiny is affected by the society 
in which we live more than by the natural conditions which sur- 
round us, and the moral virtues are higher objects of worship than 
natural beauty and glory. Accordingly the word Nature suggests 
but a part, and the less important part, of the idea for which we are 
seeking an expression. Nature presents herself to us as a goddess 
of unweariable vigour and unclouded happiness, but without any 
trouble or any compunction in her eye, without a conscience or a 
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heart. But God, as the word is used by ancient prophets and 
modern poets, God, if the word have not lost in our ears some of its 
meaning through the feebleness of the preachers who have under- 
taken to interpret it, conveys all this beauty and greatness and 
glory, and conveys besides whatever more awful forces stir within 
the human heart, whatever binds men in families, and orders them 
in states. He is the inspirer of kings, the revealer of laws, the 
reconciler of nations, the redeemer of labour, the queller of tyrants, 
the reformer of churches, the guide of the human race towards an 
unknown goal.” 

But let us ask ourselves what the practical efficacy of a religion 
like this will be? What front will it be able to offer to secularity? 
To what extent can it inspire an active life, an independent virtue ? 
The first instance that suggests itself is not wholly reassuring. The 
central maxim of this comprehensive faith, the injunction “to live 
resolutely in the whole, the good, the beautiful,” is offered to us by 
Goethe imbedded in a kind of amorous drinking-song ; and although 
the great German poet may, no doubt, have “felt the whole six 
days’ work go on within him,” yet (as our author frankly admits), 
“morality itself, as it is commonly understood, was not much 
favoured in his writings, nor perhaps in his life.” 

To objections of this kind our author replies with an eloquent 
re-statement of that cardinal truth of morals whose proclamation has 
given to every moral reformer, from Jesus Christ downwards, some- 
thing of the air of an antinomian :—the subordination, namely, of 
works to faith, of letter to spirit, of law to grace. 

“‘ According to the view here taken too much is said by modern 
rationalists of morality, and too little of art and science, since these 
are related no less closely to religion, and must be taken with 
morality to make up the higher life. This view, indeed, regards 
the very word morality, and the way of thinking which leads toa 
frequent use of the word, with the same sort of impatience which the 
Pauline writings show towards the law. In any description of an 
ideal community which might be given in accordance with this view 
not much stress would be laid on its moral purity. This would 
rather be taken for granted as the natural result of the healthy 
working of the higher life. The peculiarity most strongly marked 
would be rather that what we call genius, would be of ordinary 
occurrence in such a community. Every one there would be alive. 
The cares of livelihood would not absorb the mind, taming all im- 
pulse, clogging all flight, depressing the spirit with a base anxiety, 
smothering all social intercourse with languid fatigue, destroying 
men’s interest in each other and making friendship impossible. 
Every one would worship, that is, every one would have some object 
of habitual contemplation, which would make life rich and bright to 
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him, and of which he would think and speak with ardour. Every 
one would have some supreme interest, to which he would be proud 
to sacrifice every kind of help, and by which he would be bound in 
the highest kind of friendship to those who shared it. The higher 
life in all hearts would be a soil out of which many fair growths 
would spring; morality would be one of these ; but it would appear 
ina form so fresh that no such name would seem appropriate 
to it.” 

The inhabitants of this ideal commonwealth, as it appears, would 
not be inclined to look on morality either as a direct supernatural 
law, or as the outcome of laborious philosophical inquiry. They 
would look rather to the religion which undertakes morality ; to the 
Natural Christianity, which, as the thing in the known universe 
most manifestly worshipful, chooses the goodness and nobleness of 
men. “As virtue can only show itself in our relations to our fellow- 
men, the religion that leads to virtue must be a religion that 
worships men. If in God Himself we did not believe qualities 
analogous to the human to exist, the worship of Him would not 
lead to virtue.” And this strenuous admiration, carrying with it 
the desire to imitate and to associate with the thing admired, while 
in private relations it is private virtue, becomes patriotism when it 
is directed towards a united community of men. It is a common 
view of the universe, a common ideal of conduct, which collects 
tribes into nationalities, and ripens nationalities into states. ‘“ Re- 
ligions are commonly what may be called nationalities in an idealised 
form,” an idealisation which is apt to start into controlling reality 
at the shock of danger, or even in the throes of what might well 
seem death. Thus it was ‘“‘by the waters of Babylon that Jewish 
nationality was transformed into Judaism ;”’ and Rome became the 
religion of Regulus, and Italy of Mazzini, and Sparta of those who 
bade the passer-by bear news of how they lay at Thermopyle “in 
obedience to her precepts.” And as the great nations of the world 
emerge gradually from their isolation and enmity into the conscious- 
ness of a deep community of ideals and aims, so also, says our author, 
should the Churches broaden too; till the several National Churches, 
being each of them no narrower than the whole spiritual aspect or 
content of each individual State, unite and gather in a Church more 
Catholic than was ever the Roman, even in the Universal Church, 
which is universal civilisation. 

With its united influence this Church will teach to the barbarous 
races all that the civilised have learnt—science, humanity, delight 
and confidence in nature. And to each several nation her National 
Church will hold up the higher aspect, the inner meaning, the 
renowned exemplars of her own character and corporate life; de- 
manding of her preachers nothing more than intelligence and 
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sincerity, and shrinking above all things from binding them to fixed 
historical conceptions which the very march of history itself is 
certain in some sort to overthrow. ‘‘ Suppose,” says our author, in 
one of his most brilliant passages, “‘ suppose we had formulated in the 
sixteenth century the principles or beliefs which we supposed to lie 
at the basis of our national Constitution. Suppose we had made a 
political creed. Perhaps the doctrine of divine right and the power 
of kings to cure disease, perhaps the whole legend of Brute and the 
derivation of our State from Troy would have appeared in this creed. 
Once formulated, it would have come to be regarded as the dogmatic 
basis upon which our society rested. Then in time criticism would 
have begun its work. Philosophy would have set aside divine 
right, science would have exploded the belief about the king’s evil, 
historical criticism would have shaken the traditionary history, and 
‘each innovation would have been regarded as a blow dealt at the 
Constitution of the country. At last it would have come to be 
generally thought that the Constitution was undermined, that it had 
been found unable to bear the light of modern science. Men would 
begin publicly to renounce it ; officials would win great applause by 
resigning their posts from conscientious doubts about the personality 
of King Arthur. It would be generally agreed that the honest and 
manly course was to press the controversy firmly to a conclusion, to 
resist all attempts to confuse the issue, and to keep the public 
steadily to the fundamental points. Has the sovereign, or has he 
not, a divine right? Can he, or can he not, cure disease by his 
touch? ‘Was the country, or was it not, colonised by fugitives from 
Troy? And if at last the public should come by general consent to 
decide these questions in the negative, then it would be felt that no 
weak sentiment ought to be listened to, no idle gratitude to the 
Constitution for having, perhaps, in past times saved the country 
from Spanish or French invasion; that all such considerations ought 
sternly to be put aside as irrelevant; that as honest men we are 
bound to consider, not whether our Constitution was useful or inter- 
esting, or the like, but whether it was ¢rue, and if we could not any 
longer say, with our hands on our hearts, that it was so, then, in the 
name of eternal truth, to renounce it and bid it farewell!” 

Hell certainly could have “vomited from its jaws” few passages 
better calculated than this to undermine the orthodoxy of established 
churches. This is the invitation, of which we spoke, to the leaders 
of reaction against the Christian Church to become the leaders of 
progress within it ; it is the appeal addressed (in the terms of our 
homely simile) to the shareholders who are mining independently of 
the Company to try to get elected among its directors. The invi- 
tation seems so persuasive that there must be strong arguments on 
the other side, or the coalition would have been already effected. 
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And in fact we can imagine some plain men among the shareholders 
who might think that only philosophers or renegades could enter on 
such an amalgamation as this. ‘The advice,” they might say, “is 
precisely such as might have been expected from an eminent counsel 
who considers our past discussions as mere fruitless folly, and thinks 
only of what course of conduct will increase the dividends of the 
Company. But the difference has gone too far. The directors have 
borrowed too largely on the strength of their gold-field, and are far 
too sure of it still to be able to unite with men who have pronounced 
it a sheer illusion. They will not alter their prospectus, in which 
that famous charter fills the leading place. And if the opposition 
leaders, with their known views, were to sign that prospectus, it 
would be the destruction of all confidence among business men.” 
Nay, even after these projects of practical union have been dis- 
missed as too probably chimerical, there remain two theoretical 
objections to our author’s definition of religion which many men will 
find it hard to get over. In the first place, can that be called 
religion which offers nothing of personal, of spiritual intercourse 
between the soul and God? Our author’s reply to this is the hint 
that personality in an Infinite Being can be little more than a meta- 


phor, that when we are dealing with the eternal, the all-embracing, 
then indeed— 


‘*dextree jungere dextram 
Non datur, ac veras audire et reddere voces.” 


Our spiritual intercourse must lie in the evocation of the memory of 
our great predecessors, as when we ask ourselves, would Socrates, 
would Marcus Aurelius have approved what I am doing now ? 

It is needless to say that the Christian, however undogmatic, will 
never be satisfied with this. He will never call it religion to keep, 
like Septimius Severus, a bust of Christ in his private chapel, “ along 
with Virgil, Orpheus, Abraham, and other persons of the same kind.” 
He claims to address himself to a Being made human enough to give 
our love a place to cling, but remaining divine in His perfection, in 
His illuminating and responsive power. 

Nor is this intense impulse towards a spiritual union with some- 
thing that is at once above and within us confined to Christians 
alone, or necessarily associated with any form of traditional belief 
whatever. For while it may be the fact that the belief in any 
definite superhuman personality becomes harder to maintain as 
men’s minds become subtler and their scrutiny of evidence more 
exacting, yet, on the other hand, we see the craving for divine 
communion, divine forgiveness and blessing, satisfying itself with a 
spiritual answer which it shrinks from defining, and growing (as in 
Plotinus) the more absorbing as its object grows more incognisable 
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to man. Not science alone, but mysticism, has shown itself ready to 
become the heir of all religions ; and the churches of Christendom 
may be destined to dissolve away, not into civilisation only, but into 
ecstasy. 

If, then, man’s spiritual nature should not wither before the 
growth of his intellectual nature, but grow with it to the end, it is 
likely that the distinction between philosophy and religion will not 
be obliterated, and that it will continue to be only by a stretch of 
language that science, patriotism, culture can be included under the 
latter and more sacred name. 

And, in the second place, even apart from such speculations as 
these, there is, for plain men, here and now, an inadequacy in the 
very idea of natural religion, as defined in this book, which our 
author has not indeed concealed, to which he has given earnest and 
forcible expression, but which to minds less philosophic or less hopeful 
than his own will present itself like the Sphinx’s riddle, which 
palsied all inquiry into things remote or speculative with the 
urgency of an instant fear. 


H ToKrwodds Uplyé ta tpds toot oKoreiv 
peBévras Has Tapavn mpooryero. 


«When the supernatural,” says our author, “‘ does not come in to 
overwhelm the natural and turn life upside down, when it is admitted 
that religion deals, in the first instance, with the known and the 
natural, then we may well begin to doubt whether the known and 
the natural can suffice for human life. No sooner do we try to 
think so than pessimism raises its head. The more our thoughts 
widen and deepen, as the universe grows upon us and we become 
accustomed to boundless space and time, the more petrifying is the 
contrast of our own insignificance, the more contemptible become 
the pettiness, shortness, fragility of the individual life. A moral 
paralysis creeps upon us. For awhile we comfort ourselves with 
the notion of self-sacrifice ; we say, What matter if I pass, let me 
think of others! But the other has become contemptible no less 
than the self; all human griefs alike seem little worth assuaging, 
human happiness too paltry at the best to be worth increasing. The 
whole moral world is reduced to a point; the spiritual city, ‘the 
goal of all the saints,’ dwindles to the ‘least of little stars;’ good 
and evil, right and wrong, become infinitesimal, ephemeral matters, 
while eternity and infinity remain attributes of that only which is 
outside the sphere of morality. Life becomes more intolerable the 
more we know and discover, so long as everything widens and deepens 
except our own duration, and that remains as pitiful as ever. The 
affections die away in a world where everything great and enduring 
is cold; they die of their own conscious feebleness and bootlessness.” 
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This passage falls upon the reader with a shock of disenchant- 
ment. ‘What then,’ he exclaims, ‘did our author mean by so 
confident, so encouraging a tone? Has he not been masterfully 
persuading us that at bottom we are all agreed, and that the inward 
satisfaction which belongs to the ‘foi du charbonnier’ may some- 
how be shared also by the severest sage? And now the hand 
which raised the fabric dashes it to the ground—the digestive 
energy which dissolved away so many a stubborn morsel ends by 
dissolving away the organism itself.” Alas! this book is no excep- 
tion to the rule which bids the writer of every Theodicy break off 
his demonstration with some abruptness when he reaches the question 
whose answer it concerns us most to know. We may be carried 
beyond ourselves by our teacher’s eloquence and enthusiasm, yet we 
are always dimly conscious that eloquence and enthusiasm will after 
all leave us where we were, with everything depending on a single 
point which neither our teacher nor we have the data to determine. 

But here let us make an end of controversy. Whether we 
call our author’s utterances by the name of religion or of philosophy, 
they contain, at any rate, sublime ideas, vast generalizations, far- 
reaching hopes. As a mere model of simple and noble style this 
work is likely to be widely studied and to be remembered long. 
Nowhere, perhaps, could we find a more signal example of the cha- 
racteristic excellences of the English prose of the present era, of its 
mingled subtlety and trenchancy, of its flashes of impassioned feel- 
ing seen through an atmosphere of steady self-control. It is instruc- 
tive to compare our author’s style with M. Renan’s. The Frenchman 
seems like the very spirit of the age whispering in ourear. We 
gradually get to think all other voices partial or foolish, and though 
we may never once feel in cordial agreement with him, we end by 
admitting to ourselves that we cannot get nearer to the truth than 
he. The Englishman, on the other hand, does not shrink from 
startling, almost offending, us. His arguments often seem one-sided, 
his aims impracticable. But even his paradoxes have a kind of 
combative cogency, and when some veritable truth “swims into his 
ken,” then indeed he speaks like a captain calling to the onset, and 
declares in tones of trumpet clearness the chief concerns of man. 

And whatever may be the event and upshot of our present per- 
plexities, there must at any rate be need of this spirit of earnest 
catholicity which strives to raise all the elements of our spiritual being 
to a heat so glowing that they may fuse and combine themselves in 
one. Ifwe are always to remain uncertain as to any life save that 
of earth, then it will be to these eager and dominating spirits that 
we shall have to look for much of the impulse that is to keep us 
from stagnating in despair. And even if some clearer conviction of 
immortality be yet reserved for men, such exhortations asthese should 
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keep us from the complacent quietism which thinks that it is enough 
to be “saved.” They should remind us that the Natural Religion 
of this life may continue to be the Natural Religion of another, 
and that “the Eternal and the Infinite and the All-embracing ” 
may need to be approached by many pathways which priestly 
tradition has never known. 

And surely the more we are persuaded that a belief in a life to 
come may be the most potent of all agencies in repressing vice and 
stimulating virtue, the more must we recognise that this belief, as 
presented in the popular theology, has crystallised into a shape which 
much needs some salutary concussion. We do not want a languid 
belief in the reversion of a sinecure acquirable by conformity to a 
test ; we want a conviction such as may make death even welcome, 
that death is but the entrance to a career of more joyful, because 
more strenuous, virtue. We need a widened and invigorated ideal 
of the spiritual universe through which we may one day wander. 
We need prophets, bold as the Hebrew, to secularize a conception of 
eternity which has become too exclusively hieratic; to illustrate 
with cogent vividness the solidarity of all attainable fragments of 
truth, to prepare that ultimate syncretism of all genuine faiths 
toward which, if we hope at all, we must hope that the world is 
tending. 

Even those who still hold to Paul’s watchword of “Christ and 
Resurrection ” may feel, perhaps, that this process of expansion is a 
gain to all forms of religion alike, and that it would scarcely have 
been urged forward so earnestly had not the faith in Christ and 
Resurrection been for a time impaired. They may admit that this 
also may be in the Providence of God, and that a temporary doubt 
as to the everlasting arms upholding us may be needed to teach us to 
put forth all the strength which is our own. Virgil compares the 
human race and its destiny to a rower struggling hopelessly against 
an opposing stream.' Those who believe that the boat which carries 
man and his fortunes is in reality towed onwards by an unseen 
Power should listen, not with resentment, but with attentive interest, 
to their comrades who maintain that the tow-rope is swaying idly in 
the water, but who yet feel confident that they can themselves propel 
the vessel. Perhaps that confidence is vain, but at least we should 
note how they apply their force and unite in the strenuousness of 
their endeavour. 

And how large a part of the most deeply religious thought of 
recent years has been directed toward some such endeavour as this ! 
How often will it be needful to seek the characteristic, the vital 
points of the theology of this century (as of many that have preceded 
it) in the writings of men who formed in their lifetime the standing 
targets of orthodox zeal! What future history of man’s higher life 
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can ignore that revival and systematization of the instinct of human 
brotherhood which we owe to Comte and his disciples? What 
theory of man’s duty to his Maker can forget Mill’s noble conception 
of a Divinity wholly good, completely wise, but who nevertheless, as 
being not all powerful, does actually need and rejoice in the help of 
His creatures towards the attainment of His glorious ends ? What 
religious poetry of our century will sway men more profoundly than 
George Eliot’s hymn of the Choir Invisible, whose impassioned 
expression of the absorption of personal in universal hope is not 
alien assuredly from the spirit of the Apostle who was almost 
willing, for his converts’ sake, himself to become a castaway ? The 
list might easily be prolonged. But it could contain few voices 
better adapted to present needs than that of the author of Natural 
Religion, proclaiming that whether our eternal hope is to subsist or 
fail, we must at any rate absorb as culture, reproduce as worship, the 
truths of science, the ideals of art, the sum of slowly-worn and ever- 
spreading humanities which make for each nation severally its 
national and corporate soul and being, and constitute in the world 
at large the world-wide Church of civilisation. 

It is true that those who cling to immortality as the world’s one 
hope may naturally find something depressing in the visible spread 
of these efforts to conduct human life without it. Like Adam, at 
the first approach of night, they well may “tremble for this lovely 
frame,” and cry aloud with terror at the advancing veil of shade. 
But to Adam, as we know, the darkness became revelation. 


‘* Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 
And lo! creation widened in man’s view.” 


The lights that rule the night may bestow no warmth with their 
illumination. Art, perhaps, may seem to us but a moonlight halo; 
Science and Stoicism—the resolve to learn and to endure—may be but 
as noctis signa severa—night’s austere constellations, enthroned in a 
frozen heaven. And yet that nocturnal outlook is the pre-requisite 
of almost all we know; nor without the sun’s withdrawal and 
obscuration could men truly have conceived the sun. 

If the belief in a life to come should ever regain as firm possession 
of men’s mind as of old, that belief will surely be held in a nobler 
fashion. That life will be conceived not as a devotional exercise nor 
as a passive felicity, but as the prolongation of all generous energies, 
and the unison of all high desires. It may be that till we can thus 
apprehend it its glory must be hid from our eyes. Only, perhaps, 
when men have learnt that virtue is its own reward may they safely 
learn also that that reward is eternal. 

Freperic W. H. Myers. 








STATE AND PROSPECTS OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE 
IN 1882. 


Tue Report of the Royal Agricultural Commission must needs dis- 
appoint any who may have expected from it a prescription of heroic 
remedies for agricultural depression. But it must also disappoint 
those who looked, at least, for an authoritative and decisive verdict 
on the great open questions affecting the tenure and occupation of 
land, Yet the Commissioners may, perhaps, be justified in record- 
ing their opinion that the condition of British agriculture has never 
been the subject of a ‘more comprehensive and laborious inquiry ”’ 
than that which they have conducted. They were appointed three 
years ago to consider and report, “‘ with all convenient speed, upon 
the depressed condition of the agricultural interest, and the causes 
to which it is owing ; whether those causes are of a permanent cha- 
racter, and how far they have been created or can be remedied by 
legislation.” The Commission was strongly constituted, having the 
Duke of Richmond for its president, and containing able repre- 
sentatives of landowners and farmers, as well as men like Mr. 
Bonamy Price and Mr. Rodwell. It was aided by reports from 
Assistant Commissioners, who visited not only every district of 
Great Britain, but America and Canada, France, Holland, Belgium, 
and Denmark. The “ notes” issued as instructions for the guidance 
of these Assistant Commissioners were of a most elaborate and ex- 
haustive character. The evidence taken before the Commissioners 
themselves is as voluminous as could be desired. Nevertheless, the 
ultimate result of their deliberations, prolonged over three years, is 
more than unsatisfactory. The Report, in fact, is miserably con- 
ceived, miserably arranged, miserably composed, and miserably 
edited. It ignores altogether many important topics directly con- 
nected with the subject of inquiry, and presents an extremely 
meagre review of those which it purports to discuss. It embodies 
no adequate, or even tolerable, digest of the materials so diligently 
collected, and her Majesty is virtually invited to ransack for herself 
the vast mass of information accumulated, but not analyzed, by the 
Commissioners. Instead of a digest, we have a series of disjointed 
paragraphs and quotations, grouped together with little regard to 
logical sequence or literary symmetry, and often ending with no 
definite expression of opinion. The general impression left on the 
mind of the reader is that, after all their labour, the Commissioners 
felt. themselves no wiser than before, and that, in their judgment, 
little or nothing can be done, by the State or by individuals, either 


to relieve agricultural depression in the present or to ward it off in 
the future. 
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This conclusion is, of course, inevitable, so far as Agricultural 
Depression is due to a succession of bad seasons, and it is equally 
certain that we have lately passed through a succession of bad 
seasons unprecedented within living memory. It would be a waste 
of time to multiply evidence in support of this fact, which, as the 
Commissioners observe, is attested alike by detailed statements of 
farm accounts, by the number of farms thrown upon the owners’ 
hands, by a general abatement of rents, and by every other proof 
which could possibly be forthcoming. Sir James Caird has insti- 
tuted a suggestive comparison between five years of scarcity in the 
decade ending with 1861, and five years of scarcity between 1873 
and 1879, including that year, which was the worst of all. It hence 
appears that in the latter cycle of bad seasons the average yield of 
wheat was five bushels less per acre than in the former, when it was 
four bushels less than in normal years. In former times, however, 
and even since the repeal of the Corn Laws, the farmer was usually 
recouped, more or less, for a scanty harvest by a concurrent rise in 
price. During the last ten years, on the contrary, the price of 
wheat has been singularly low, so that whereas in the first cycle 
of bad seasons it averaged 61s. 1d. per quarter, in the latter cycle 
it averaged only 49s. 10d. per quarter. The value per acre was 
thus reduced by £3 2s. ld.—not below the normal standard, but 
even below the standard for years of scarcity, as ascertained by 
previous experience. By another process of calculation, based on 
the imports of food, Sir James Caird roughly estimates the loss of 
farmers’ capital in six years at £138,828,000. Mr. Giffen, deal- 
ing with the same class of statistics, roughly estimates “ the approxi- 
mate deficiency of the home harvest” in 1878, 1879, and 1880, at 
£12,000,000 sterling annually, and the whole annual loss to farmers 
at a minimum sum of £14,000,000 to £18,000,000. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, comparing the six years 1875—80 with the previous six 
years 1869—74, arrives at an aggregate loss of £78,000,000 upon 
the wheat crop of the later period. Of this aggregate, £31,000,000 
represents the reduction of produce per acre, £31,000,000 the reduc- 
tion of acreage, and £16,000,000 the reduction of price. If the 
mean of these estimates be accepted as correct, it fully justifies the 
forecast drawn in 1879 by Sir J. B. Lawes of Rothamsted from the 
deficiency of his own wheat crop; whence he inferred that the 
wheat harvest of that year would probably fall short of the average 
by some 5,000,000 quarters, representing a deduction of £10,000,000 
from the profits of farmers, without allowing for the inferiority of 
quality. This deficiency in the quantity and inferiority in the 
quality of our wheat crops was not compensated, as usual, by a 
corresponding abundance in other crops, or by the healthy condition 
of live stock. On the contrary, the same excessive rainfall which 
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ruined the wheat crop in 1879 seriously damaged all cereals except 
oats, swept away or spoiled the hay crop in most low-lying districts, 
and had an injurious effect upon root crops. It was found impos- 
sible to keep an average head of cattle during the winter, and vast 
tracts of sheep pastures, saturated by the continuous wet, became 
devastated by sheep rot. Such a visitation, had it occurred in the 
Middle Ages, would have produced wide-spread famine, and nothing 
but prodigious importations from abroad saved the whole population 
from sharing the distress of the agricultural interest. 

The predominant influence of bad seasons on the late agricultural 
crisis being admitted on all sides, it was hardly necessary for the 
Commissioners to point out so emphatically that it could not have 
been prevented by legislative changes. ‘‘ Owners and occupiers have 
alike suffered from it. No description of estate or tenure has been 
exempted. The owner in fee and the life-tenant, the occupier, 
whether of large or of small holdings, whether under lease, or 
custom, or agreement, or the provisions of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act—all without distinction have been involved in a general cala- 
mity.” The truth of this is self-evident, and the most strenuous 
advocate of agrarian reforms would not have expected disentailed 
estates or the plots of peasant-owners to be proof against floods and 
murrain, like the land of Goshen during the plagues of Egypt. 
Every one, no doubt, “suffered alike,’ but it does not follow that 
every one suffered equally, and it would have been interesting if the 
Report had enabled us to judge what classes of owners and occu- 
piers were most successful in weathering the storm. There is reason 
to believe, for instance, that it pressed less heavily on farms of 
moderate size than on those of the largest and those of the smallest 
class. The explanation is simple and instructive. Farms of the 
largest class are very apt to be cultivated scientifically with bor- 
rowed capital, and though in good years they may yield ample 
returns, the levelling effect of a bad season tells specially against 
high farming, and leaves nothing out of which interest can be paid. 
Farms of the smallest class too often belong to men who, having 
little capital and no credit, are broken down by the loss on a single 
harvest. On the other hand, the occupier of a fifty-acre farm is 
more likely to have adequate capital of his own; he relies chiefly on 
his own labour and that of his family, thereby getting the benefit of 
high wages; his personal expenditure is on a humble scale; and, 
having little taste for scientific experiments, he escapes the ruinous 
losses, though he also loses the occasional profits, of these hazardous 
speculations. Had the Commissioners followed up this line of 
inquiry, they might perhaps have arrived at significant results. It 
may well be that a policy of agricultural consolidation, supposed to 
be justified by the analogy of manufactures, has been carried too 
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far in Great Britain, and that it may be found profitable to break 
up many of the largest farms into the smaller holdings out of 
which they were but recently formed. At all events, this is a ques- 
tion which eminently deserves consideration, especially as a larger 
supply of farms requiring but moderate capital might keep in the 
country a great deal of agricultural skill and energy which now finds 
its way to America or Australia. 

The second main cause of Agricultural Depression noticed by the 
Commissioners is, of course, foreign competition. We have already 
seen how powerfully, and how beneficially for the consumers, this 
cause has operated of late in keeping down the price of wheat. The 
Commissioners have been wise enough to recognise the inevitable, 
and to avoid any expression which could encourage the hope of disguised 
Protection. The only restriction which they propose isa prohibitory 
embargo on the importation of live animals “from countries as to 
which the Privy Council are not satisfied that they are absolutely 
free from contagious disease.” Whether or not this stringent pre- 
caution be permanently necessary, it must be admitted that on this 
point the doctrines of Free Trade were unduly strained by some 
Liberal economists, and that, in the interests of the whole community, 
the exclusion of cattle plague is worth a considerable sacrifice of 
commercial liberty. But we fail to see the relevance, and must 
dispute the apparent intention, of the Commissioners’ remark “ that 
the pressure of foreign competition is now found to be greatly in 
excess of the anticipations of the supporters and of the apprehensions 
of the opponents of the repeal of the Corn Laws.”’ In one sense no 
doubt this is true. In the last century there was a considerable 
exportation of wheat from England, and in the first half of the present 
century the importation was very small, but at this moment about 
half the wheat consumed in England is of foreign growth. The 
surplus crop of the United States alone is this year (1882) estimated 
to suffice for almost the entire consumption of this country, and large 
supplies are now received from India; yet neither of these contin- 
gencies entered into the’ calculations of our fathers. Thirty years 
ago the importation of live animals was quite trifling, and that of 
dead meat was unknown, whereas in one month (August) of the 
present year live animals to the value of £984,608 were imported, 
and dead meat (exclusive of salt beef and pork) to the value of 
£134,718. Even fresh mutton has lately made its appearance in the 
list of imports, and not only bacon and hams, but cheese, butter, 
eggs, and fish have been imported of late in vast quantities from 
abroad. 

On the other hand, the increase of home demand has more than 
kept pace with the increase of foreign supply, not to speak of a foreign 
demand for picked specimens of English cattle and sheep to improve 
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Continental and American breeds. It signifies very little what our 
fathers hoped or feared, but it is quite certain that had they foreseen 
the enormous growth of the population, the most bigoted Protectionist 
among them would have acknowledged the physical impossibility of 
feeding it with British corn, as well as the political impossibility of 
permanently maintaining famine prices for the benefit of landowners 
and farmers. It is more than doubtful whether agricultural prices, 
as a whole, have fallen below the estimates so freely hazarded in 1846 
and 1847, or even below the average range of prices in the golden 
age preceding Free Trade. A notable inquiry was held before a 
committee of the House of Commons in 1836 to investigate the agri- 
cultural distress occasioned by a succession of three magnificent 
harvests, which brought down the average price of wheat in 1833 to 
52s. 11d., in 1834 to 46s. 2d., and in 1835 to 39s.4d. These, indeed, 
were very exceptional years, but it is quite possible for modern 
farmers to exaggerate the average profits realised by their fathers on 
their wheat crops. The Gazette price of wheat ranged about 5s. per 
quarter lower during the ten years 1870—79 than during the ten 
years 1840—49. On the other hand, barley and oats have of late 
ranged considerably higher ; meat now costs the consumer nearly 
twice as much as it did forty or fifty years ago; poultry costs fully 
twice as much ; wool, butter, eggs, vegetables, and all the hors-d’euvres 
of farming have become much dearer within living memory. In the 
readjustments of rent which followed the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
it was a common assumption that wheat in future would command 
an average price of 40s. per quarter, barley 30s., oats 20s., wool 
1s. per pound, and butter 10d. or 1s. per pound. As for milk, little 
account was then taken of it, since the sale was mostly limited by 
the wants of the immediate neighbourhood. Now, however, as the 
Commissioners justly point out, “the production and sale of milk 
are largely on the increase. It is now sent by a railway in consider- 
able quantities to London and other populous centres, and this branch 
of farming is rapidly assuming much larger proportions,” and the 
price to the consumer has risen at least 50 per cent. Upon the whole, 
it is by no means certain that, so far as prices are concerned, British 
farming is less profitable—while it is quite certain that Irish farming 
is more profitable—in 1882 than it was in 1842, under the system of 
Protection. 

This brings us face to face with a very delicate question, which 
the Commissioners have treated with an amusing reserve. ‘It has 
been suggested,” they say, “in the course of this inquiry that for 
many years previous to 1875 rents had been unduly raised. The 
weight of evidence, however, satisfies us that such a practice was 
exceptional, especially on large estates, and might be attributed in a 
great measure to imprudent competition on the part. of tenants. 
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Upon the important question of the effect of rent upon agricultural 
depression several witnesses have communicated their views. While 
we strongly object to any legislative interference with arrangements 
on the question of rent between landlord and tenant, we are of opinion 
that it will be for the interest of both parties that rents should be so 
fixed by voluntary agreement as to enable farmers to meet the diffi- 
culties of their position.” This lame and impotent conclusion is, 
literally, all the assistance that we receive from the Commissioners 
under this very important head of their inquiry. Well may Mr. 
John Clay remark, in his Supplementary Memorandum, that the 
Report “ does not sufficiently deal with the increase of rent” as a very 
material factor in the agricultural depression. Sir James Caird gave 
evidence, based on the Income Tax Returns, showing that rents 
in England were raised by £5,310,000, or 114 per cent., between 
1867 and 1877. But this vast increase of rent probably did not 
exceed, if it equalled, the more sudden increase caused by the Crimean 
War. Sir James Caird estimates the increase for the last eighteen 
years at 21 per cent., and Mr. John Clay does not appear to be too rash 
in contending that ‘if we went back twenty-five years the rise would 
be 25 per cent. for England and 30 per cent. for Scotland.” No 
doubt, it is alleged with justice, that part of this increase is in the 
nature of interest for improvements executed at the landlords’ 
expense. But itis proper to observe that such improvements, except 
so far as they increase the fertility of the soil and the farmer’s 
profits, do not enable him to pay a higher rent; indeed, many of them 
represent no more than is necessary to preserve the land from dete- 
rioration. Let us, however, assume that rents have been raised by 
only £10,000,000 since the Crimean War, and let us further make 
the liberal assumption that half of this, or £5,000,000, should be 
regarded as the interest on reproductive expenditure. Still, the 
residue of £5,000,000 per annum, which has found its way into the 
pockets of English landlords, over and above the rental of the last 
generation, constitutes a large margin for the relief of agricultural 
distress. We cannot but agree with Mr. John Clay that, instead of 
contradicting the statement that rents had been “ unduly raised,” the 
Report should have distinctly recognised the fact of their having 
been largely and generally raised, if it did not emphatically recom- 
mend their general reduction. 

The importance of such a reduction will more clearly appear if 
we compare the sum-total of increased rent with that of increased 
rates, on which the greatest stress is laid by the Commissioners. 
They virtually endorse the assertion ‘‘that the low price of agri- 
cultural produce, beneficial as it is to the general community, lessens the 
ability of the land to bear ”’—not the large increase of rent, but—‘“the 
proportion of taxation which has heretofore been imposed upon it.” 
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Elsewhere they describe the increase of old rates, together with the 
imposition of new rates, as “pressing very heavily upon the agri- 
cultural interest.’ Let us pass over the untenable statement about 
‘the low price of agricultural produce,” and consider to what the 
increased pressure of rates actually amounts in rural districts. The 
copious extracts from Sir John Lambert’s evidence given in the 
Report itself enable us to ascertain this with approximate accuracy. 
«The rates chiefly rural—the county rate, the rural police rate, the 
highway rate, the rural sanitary rate, and the lighting and watching 
rate—amount to a total of about £3,682,768.’”’ But we have just seen 
that, apart from interest on landlords’ improvements, English 
farmers pay in the form of rent some £5,000,000 more than they 
paid before the Crimean War. In other words, the unearned 
increment of agricultural rents which has accrued within the last 
twenty-five years exceeds by more than one-third the entire product 
of these rates, against which so much outcry has been made. It 
is needless to add that it would cover many times over any pressure 
on farmers’ incomes due to increase of rates, however extravagantly 
that increase may be estimated. 

But it is quite a mistake to forget that an increase of certain 
rates has been accompanied by an equivalent reduction of others. 
Sir John Lambert, instituting a comparison between the years 1870-1 
and 1879-80, points out that while the county rate exhibits a 
moderate increase and the highway rate a large increase, the rural 
police rate and the lighting and watching rate exhibit a slight 
diminution. The rural sanitary rate, it is true, is a new imposition, 
but its whole product in 1879-80 was only £199,939. The school 
board rate, again, was imposed after 1870, and had risen in 1879-80 
to £1,484,312 ; but of this a very small proportion was contributed 
by rural districts. On the other hand, the poor rates in rural 
districts have been enormously diminished since the good old days 
of imaginary agricultural prosperity, when they were really sub- 
sidies in aid of wages levied upon the parishioners. Even within the 
nine years reviewed by Sir John Lambert, the whole poor rate for 
town and country districts together had fallen in amount from 
£8,168,848 to £7,846,021, being a diminution of £322,827, and 
this diminution would appear much greater if it were reckoned per 
head of population or per £ of valuation. It is not stated how 
much of this relief was reaped by agricultural districts, but it is well 
known that poor rates have there fallen more considerably than in 
urban districts. The modern farmer would assuredly be very unwise 
to exchange his liability to education rates, sanitary rates, and an 
increased highway rate, happily coupled with a light poor rate, for 
the crushing poor rates of William IV.’s reign. There was an 
interval, indeed, between that period and the present when the 
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burden of rates in agricultural districts was at its minimum, since 
the poor rate had been already lightened and the new rates had not 
been put on. This golden age was, alas! too good to last, but it 
remains to be proved that rates in agricultural unions have been 
raised, on the whole, during the last ten or twelve years. When 
the Wiltshire landlords and farmers laid their grievances before 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1880, he was able to show that, partly by means 
of imperial subsidies, their rates had been somewhat lowered in the 
six years ending in 1878, and an official return compiled for the 
county of Oxfordshire, but extending over a longer period, es- 
tablished the same general conclusion. The plea for relief in respect 
of rates must, therefore, be made good by the agricultural interest 
on independent grounds, and not on the proposition that local 
burdens have been exorbitantly increased of late years. 

Let us now look at another aspect of the question, and consider 
whether the exemption of personalty from rates is really so mon- 
strous a grievance as it appears at first sight. Suppose A to be a 
country squire of £2,000 a year, farming his own land, and B to bea 
villa-resident in the same parish, with an income of £20,000 a year. 
Perhaps A pays £300 a year in rates, while B, living in a house 
rated at £200 a year, pays little more than £30. But is this, after 
all, so gross an injustice? If B’s income is derived from trade or 
manufactures in a town, he pays high rates on his business 
premises. If it be derived from shares in railway or mining com- 
panies, it has already contributed to local taxation before it reaches 
him. He is not a man of £20,000 a year in the parish of his 
residence, and, if rated there on that sum, would, in this case, be 
paying rates twice over. Even if B’s income be derived from the 
funds, it is not self-evident that he should pay rates on an equal 
scale with A. He does not wear down the roads with so many 
carriages and carts, or require so much protection from the police, 
or reap so large a benefit from sanitary expenditure. Still less is 
he equally responsible for pauperism, the burden of which is the 
Nemesis of low-priced labour, by which he scarcely profits. 

No real light is thrown upon the subject by showing, as the 
Commissioners do, that under,the Poor Law of Elizabeth personalty 
was rateable, though it has been exempted for many generations 
upon grounds of public convenience. As well might we revive the 
old controversy about the land-tax valuation as fixed in 1798, the 
perpetuity of which is denounced by some financial reformers as a 
standing fraud practised by the landowners on other taxpayers. 
These ancient feuds between realty and personalty have a purely 
historical interest; what concerns us is to adjust the present inci- 
dence of local taxation as fairly as possible. Now, all classes of 
property already contribute equally to maintain county prisons, since 
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they have been taken over by the Government; and, by means of 
Treasury subventions, personalty contributes largely, though not 
equally with real property, to maintain the county police and 
county lunatic asylums. The Commissioners do not propose to 
increase these contributions ; nor do they insist, as they reasonably 
might, on the special injustice of laying the education rate on real 
property alone. Admitting the difficulty of localising a rate upon 
all personal property, they make two somewhat bold recommenda- 
tions. The first is that indoor poor relief “ shall be defrayed either 
out of the Consolidated Fund or by a rate or taxes equitably ad- 
justed according to means and substance.’’ The second is “that a 
certain proportion of the local taxes should be assigned to the local 
authority in aid of local expenditure.” The full discussion of such 
proposals would carry us far beyond the province of agricultural or 
agrarian reform, but it may be well to point out that Parliament is 
very unlikely to make both these concessions to the landed interest. 
Supposing one to be made, there is much to be said for charging the 
cost of indoor relief on the whole body of taxpayers, since it would 
offer guardians the strongest inducement to restrict outdoor relief. 
But, in spite of the Commissioners’ assurances, it is quite certain that 
it would involve one of two evils; either the guardians would retain 
the management of workhouses and cease to study economy, or they 
would lose the management of workhouses, and a fresh conquest 
would be gained by centralisation over local self-government. The 
other alternative is that contemplated ten years ago by Mr. Goschen, 
and there is no objection, on principle, to a transfer of the house tax 
or gun duty from imperial to local sources of revenue. Only it 
must be remembered that all landed property has been inherited or 
bought subject to most of its existing local burdens, and that every 
sudden reduction of such burdens as that of the poor rate is neither 
more nor less than a bonus given to living proprietors of land at the 
expense of the landless community. 

The short paragraph advocating the equal division of rates 
between owners and occupiers, without disturbing existing contracts 
of tenaney, is one of the most important, and may perhaps be the 
most fruitful, in the whole Report. The object, of course, is twofold 
—to make the landlord share the liability to an increase of rates 
during the currency of a tenancy, and to enlist his personal interest 
in the control of local taxation and government. Sir James Caird, 
in one passage of his evidence, seems to go a step farther, and to 
prefer the old Scotch rating system, under which almost the whole 
of the local rates were paid directly by the landlords. This, how- 
ever, would leave tenant farmers without any pecuniary stake in 
local administration, and, even if they continued to be represented, 
their representatives would soon cease to attend local bodies, where 
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their presence is quite as valuable as that of the landlords. The 
experiment of half rating, already tried with success in Scotland, is 
certainly worth trying in England, and may probably be adopted in 
the long-delayed reform of our rural institutions. 

A good deal of barren sympathy is expended by the Commis- 
sioners on the embarrassments caused to farmers by “ the condition 
of agricultural labour.” There can be no doubt that labour has 
become ‘more costly and less efficient,” but no evidence is cited to 
support the startling allegation that ‘the average labour bill of an 
arable farm is at least 25 per cent. higher at the present time than 
it was some twenty years ago.” The rate of agricultural wages has 
been raised by a concurrence of circumstances about which there is 
no dispute—by the stricter limitation of outdoor relief, by the com- 
petition of manufacturing with agricultural industry, by the opera- 
tion of the Agricultural Labourers’ Union, and by the emigration 
movement, for which Mr. Joseph Arch takes so much credit to him- 
self in his evidence before the Commission. Unhappily, the 
efficiency of agricultural labour has been diminished by the very 
same circumstances, for it is not the stoutest and cleverest of the 
labourers, but rather the weaker and less energetic, who remain behind 
in their native villages. But: the introduction of agricultural 
machinery, to which the Commissioners make no reference whatever, 
is exactly calculated to compensate for these disadvantages. By the 
liberal and skilful use of agricultural machinery, the American 
farmer, paying wages far above the English standard, is enabled to 
reduce the number of his labourers to a minimum. By the same 
means, according to Sir James Caird, the aggregate cost of labour 
per acre may be, and is, kept down on large farms in Great Britain 
to a sum very little above that which used to be paid when labour 
was cheaper but machinery unknown. If the occupiers of smaller 
farms benefit less by machinery, it is because they are as yet too 
independent to co-operate heartily with each other in the use of it; 
but, in the meantime, they suffer less by the rise of wages, inasmuch 
as their own labour and that of their families is a considerable 
element in the labour-sheet. Nor must it be forgotten that high 
wages practically mean a low poor rate. 

It is not easy to discover how far the Commissioners adopt the 
“very general complaint among farmers that the present system of 
education operates prejudicially to the interests of agriculture.” 
This complaint is mainly founded on the statement that boys ofan age 
to earn their living in the fields are not only kept at school, but 
acquire tastes and notions which unfit them for farm service. Thus 
farmers are rated to support a compulsory law of school attendance 
which “ obliges them to pay men’s wages for boy’s work, and tends 
to drain from the land the sources of future labour.” It might be 
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urged in reply that, at least, the same law secures them an excellent 
primary education for their own children, the expense of which is 
largely shared by the nation, if they are not too proud to avail 
themselves of it. But there is some justice in the complaint so far 
as it points to a want of elasticity in the present education code. 
There is no reason why the half-time principle should not be applied 
with greater liberality to agricultural labour, or why, in rural 
districts, children should not be prepared at school for the kind of 
work to which they are naturally destined. Half the time spent in 
making a labourer’s son a wretched grammarian would suffice to 
make him an intelligent ploughboy, and raise the value of his labour 
by a shilling or more a week. Unfortunately, the Commissioners, 
while they record the complaint, forbear, as usual, to suggest a 
remedy. When they come to deal with agricultural education for 
young farmers they are equally reticent. They go so far as to hold 
that scientific ought to be combined with practical instruction, but 
they shrink, again, from delivering a verdict. ‘ Whilst we are not 
prepared to suggest the manner in which this instruction should be 
supplied, we are of opinion that the subject is well worthy of con- 
sideration.” It is to be hoped that no foreign agriculturist will 
criticise such passages as this in a Report which professes to give the 
mature fruits of three years’ incubation, and is signed by eighteen 
men carefully selected to represent all classes interested in British 
agriculture. Should he do so, however, he will probably state that 
German experience is, on the whole, against the method of teaching 
practical agriculture on model farms, and in favour of giving the 
elements of agricultural knowledge in ordinary schools, and following 
it up with field-lessons on ordinary farms chosen for the purpose. 
Four other subjects are loosely classed together by the Commis- 
sioners as having been specially brought under their notice, “ either 
as causes of agricultural depression or as tending to aggravate it.” 
These are—‘“ defects in the land laws; restrictive covenants; the 
operation of the laws of distress and hypothec; and want of security 
and of compensation for tenants’ improvements.” The first two of 
these are dismissed very cavalierly in the Report. A just tribute is 
paid to Lord Cairns’ Settled Land Bill, which has since become law, 
and might have been extended to the Scotch Entails Bill. Both of 
these measures confer on tenants for life powers as large as are com- 
patible with any form of limited ownership, and only fall short of 
abolishing that system of tenure altogether. But the Commissioners 
were understood to be taking evidence on the general operation of 
Primogeniture and Entails, and we are disappointed to find that, in 
their judgment, two sentences are sufficient to dispose of these funda- 
mental questions. ‘Suggestions have been offered to us by many 
witnesses on other matters connected with the Land Laws which are 
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not comprised within the range of the Settled Land Bill. They 
seem to us to lie beyond the scope of the Commission.” Mr. John 
Clay warmly protests against this arbitrary restriction of the Report, 
which is only to be justified by the equally arbitrary axiom that 
limited ownership is exactly on a par with ownership in fee simple 
from the agricultural point of view. To state such a proposition is 
to refute it. As Mr. Clay points out, a limited owner must always 
be tempted to seek immediate profit rather than the permanent 
interest of his estates, and, under a land system which makes the 
landlord responsible for almost all the improvements, this consider- 
ation alone is of capital importance. But it is only one of many 
considerations which illustrate the intimate connection between 
modes of ownership and modes of tenancy and culture. Indeed, the 
Commissioners themselves go so far as to “deem it highly expedient 
to facilitate and cheapen the transfer of land,” as if the law of Primo- 
geniture and family settlements were not the greatest of all obstacles 
to free trade in land. They may be right in deprecating the arti- 
ficial development of peasant-proprietorship, but they forget that it 
is an artificial development of territorial aristocracy which has made 
peasant-proprietorship “appear to be ill adapted to the habits of the 
people.” 

It was, of course, impossible for any Commission to countenance 
the absurd demand for the legislative prohibition of all restrictive 
covenants. On the other hand, the Report very properly condemns 
the continued insertion in agreements of antiquated conditions bor- 
rowed from an obsolete code of agriculture. It is a great pity that, 
in touching on this subject, it completely ignores the explicit and 
valuable evidence, to which Mr. Clay refers, on the injury resulting 
from the management of so many estates, especially in Scotland, by 
lawyers resident in great towns or local agents ignorant of farming. 
But Mr. Clay himself, as well as Mr. Charles Howard and Mr. 
Robert Paterson, would have done well to give solid reasons for 
advocating, in the general interest of tenants, the entire abolition of 
Distress. If the object were to protect capitalist farmers against the 
competition of poorer rivals, or to facilitate buying largely on credit 
from manure merchants and agricultural implement makers, it would 
be easy to understand why this ancient custom should be swept 
away. The counter proposal “ to limit the power of distraint to two 
years, and to exempt hired machinery and agisted cattle from the 
operation of the law,’’ though ostensibly less beneficial, is really 
conceived in a more liberal spirit, and on this point the majority: of 
the Commissioners probably represent a majority of English tenant 
farmers. 

The paragraph relating to compensation for unexhausted improve- 
ments deserves special recognition, as containing the most explicit 
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proposal of remedial legislation to be found in the whole Report. 
Frankly admitting the failure of the Agricultural Holdings Act, the 
Commissioners observe that farmers have too often omitted to ask 
and landlords to offer “the fair compensation which we bélieve it is 
the interest of both that the tenant should enjoy, and to which we 
think he is entitled.” Accordingly, they have “arrived at the con- 
clusion that further legislative provision should be made for securing 
to tenants the compensation to which they are equitably entitled in 
respect of their outlay, and recommend that the principles of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act relating to compensation should be made 
compulsory in all cases where such compensation is not otherwise 
provided for.” The insertion of the word “adequately” before 
‘‘ provided for” would render this an extremely popular definition 
of statutable tenant right in the only sense in which it can fairly be 
claimed for British farmers. In fact, if the Commissioners here err 
at all, they err on the side of undue liberality, and the concession 
which they recommend needs some limitation to guard it against 
abuse. The measure of compensation laid down by them is “ the 
additional value given to the holding,” and they very reasonably 
disallow any right to compensation except for outlays valuable to 
an incoming tenant for the future cultivation of the farm. Were it 
otherwise, and were the occupier free to improve the holding as he 
pleased at the expense of the landlord, he might erect villas on it, 
or alter its character in some other way entirely inconsistent with 
the landlord’s wishes or the general benefit of the estate. Even 
short of this, it is not expedient to encourage English tenants in 
executing those so-called permanent “improvements” which have 
been the source of such infinite trouble in Ireland; and it would 
have been well if the Report had expressly confined the recom- 
mendation of indefeasible tenant-right to such applications of tenants’ 
capital as are essential to good husbandry. Moreover, all tenant- 
right ought to carry with it a correlative right on the part of the 
landlord to a more summary and effectual remedy against the dete- 
rioration of his land by a wasteful tenant—a right which is admitted 
even in the extreme Tenant-right Bills of the Farmers’ Alliance and 
the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture. 

The supplementary memorandum of Mr. John Clay embodies a 
defence of the principles embodied in those Bills. Not only does he 
condemn as quite inadequate the periods allowed by the Agricultural 
Holdings Act for the exhaustion of various classes of improvements, 
but he complains that “ high cultivation, cleanness, and condition of 
the soil are ignored.” Ifthis means, as it evidently does, that mere 
“improved fertility,” resulting from careful farming, is a proper 
subject for indefeasible compensation, no doctrine could be more 
untenable. When a farmer takes land in poor condition, he takes it 
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at a rent proportionably low, and for each year’s better husbandry he 
is repaid by the crop of that year—except in the case of those more 
durable “‘tillages ” for which the Act provides. But Mr. Clay does 
not stop here. He actually adopts the vague and hasty language of 
Mr. Gladstone at Leeds, and founds on it a claim to security for the 
British farmer’s “interest, as the law may define it, in his tenure.” 
Like Mr. Gladstone, however, he wisely forbears to define it himself, 
or to explain wherein it differs, either in nature or extent, from that 
of an ordinary householder. Such is the effect of the precedent set 
by the Irish Land Act in obscuring the simple relation between 
landlord and tenant. But that precedent, mischievous as it is, cannot 
be cited as really applicable, for, whatever may be said of the Irish 
tenant-farmer, the English, and still more the Scotch, tenant-farmer 
is essentially the creature of contract, having no “tenure,” apart 
from contract, which the law can possibly be invoked to define. Mr. 
Clay himself does not assert his right to have a “ fair rent ” fixed by 
a court, and would only give the power of “ free sale” under special 
circumstances, and with certain safeguards against abuse. Mean- 
while Lord Vernon, dissenting from his colleagues on the compulsory 
application of the Agricultural Holdings Act, offers a solution of his 
own, the virtue of which consists in a scheme for valuing the crops pro- 
duced by the use of artificial manures and the consumption of feeding 
stuffs, instead of valuing the manures and feeding stuffs themselves. 

The proposal of indefeasible tenant-right in respect of unexhausted 
improvements, and that of a rate or tax leviable on all classes of 
property for indoor relief, suffice to redeem this inquiry from the 
reproach of utter barrenness. But its practical value begins and 
ends with these proposals, for the suggestion of a limitation in time 
on the landlord’s right of distraint was already familiar to all 
interested in agricultural politics. Assuredly the public had a 
right to expect far more helpful counsels from such a Commission 
after three years of meditation, and we cannot but attribute the 
reticence and hesitation of their Report toa strange dread of uttering 
home-truths unpalatable either to landlords or tenants. An agri- 
cultural treatise might well be written on topics of the first im- 
portance entirely omitted by the Commissioners, apparently under 
the influence of this motive. We have already seen how con- 
siderately landlords are spared painful allusions to the connection of 
agricultural distress with incumbrances under entails, with the rise 
of rent during periods of prosperity, and with defects in estate 
management. But at least equal tenderness is shown for the 
feelings of tenants; and no trustworthy judgment can be formed on 
the future of British agriculture without a violation of the reserve 
which the Commissioners have imposed upon themselves in regard 
to the shortcomings, not of labourers, but of farmers. 
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The Commissioners speak very lightly of market gardening and 
fruit-growing as auxiliary sources of profit to ordinary farmers ; 
they are content to say of dairy-farming that it is beginning to be 
studied “as possibly a profitable branch of agriculture ;” and they 
seem to regard poultry-breeding and the production of eggs as 
beneath the dignity of agricultural science. Can they have been 
aware that nine or ten million hundredweights of potatoes alone, and 
no less than seven or eight hundred millions of eggs, are yearly im- 
ported into the United Kingdom? Had they realised that milk sent up 
from dairy-farms sixty or seventy miles distant is delivered carriage 
free at the London terminus for about 9d. a gallon, while it is sold 
to London consumers at 20d. a gallon, thus leaving a profit of more 
than 100 per cent. on the last process of distribution? Did they 
ask themselves how skilful poultry-breeding can fail to yield a profit 
of full 100 per cent., seeing that fowls have at least doubled their 
retail price within the last forty years, while the cost of feeding 
them has slightly diminished? Had they dealt closely with such 
questions as these, they would soon have detected one main cause of 
agricultural depression, which, unhappily, bids fair to be “ per- 
manent ”—the gradual retirement of the working farmer and the 
managing farmer’s wife before advancing civilisation. 

The portentous growth of what may properly be called agricul- 
tural middlemen is at once a consequence and a proof of this marked 
change in the habits of farmers. The number of tenants may 
perhaps have been reduced by the consolidation of farms and the 
number of labourers by the substitution of machinery, but the 
number of persons making a living out of the land is far greater 
than it was in the olden times. Except the corn-dealer and the 
butcher, there was then hardly any intermediary between the 
cultivator and the consumer. The egg-dealer, the poultry-dealer,, 
and the whole army of jobbers who now eat up the farmer’s profits 
on milk, butter, and other articles of farm-produce, were then com- 
paratively unknown. The farmer usually bred and reared, if he did 
not slaughter, his own cattle; his wife trudged or jogged to market 
with her own turkeys, chickens, butter, cheese, and eggs, on which 
she received the retail as well as the wholesale profit. A toll is now 
exacted at every stage between production and consumption, and it 
has even been stated on good authority that butter made in the 
county of Cork pays six or seven profits before it reaches the London 
householder’s table. Of course, all this represents an immense 
saving of trouble to modern farmers, but it also represents a 
pecuniary loss, which, in the case of meat, greatly exceeds the effect 
of American competition. The sacrifice may be inevitable, but it 
certainly does not appear to be so; nor is it at all self-evident that, 
by a simple application of the co-operative principle, the farmers of 
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a neighbourhood might not employ a common salesman in Lon- 
don, and thus appropriate almost the whole benefit of London 
prices. 

This brings into view another aspect of modern English farming 
to which equally little attention has been directed. The modern 
English farmer, occupying some two hundred acres or more, is 
essentially a superintendent rather than a husbandman, but in how 
many instances is he a trained and fully qualified superintendent of 
farm labour? And, if he be not, is not that a very costly system of 
agriculture which employs so large a class of overseers with no more 
than an empirical knowledge of their business? Let us suppose an 
area of ten thousand acres in the possession of one, or more than one, 
landlord ; and let us suppose that a capital of some £80,000 is 
required to cultivate it properly. That capital is now provided—if 
indeed it be provided—by some forty or fifty tenants, most of them 
with families, and each living at the rate of something like £1 per 
acre. In other words, besides the £4,000 a year which must be set 
aside as interest on capital at 5 per cent., the mere superintendence 
of this area costs £6,000 a year. But it is at least worthy of con- 
sideration whether it might not be more efficiently superintended by 
one highly skilled manager with a salary of £1,000 a year and ten 
foremen labourers receiving less than £100 a year apiece. The 
result would be that £4,000 would be saved out of £6,000, and the 
land perhaps better cultivated after all. Though it would be very 
rash to speculate on the future development of our agricultural 
system, which depends on so many conditions beyond the sphere of 
economy, it is by no means improbable that arrangements of this 
kind may, at least, find a place in it. Nor would it be surprising if, 
side by side with farms thus managed on a grander scale, cottage 
farms, of which the Commissioners think so little, should become 
once more a characteristic feature of British agriculture. True it is, 
as the Report informs us, that petite culture has but slight chances of 
success except where there is “facility of railway carriage and 
proximity to great centres of population.” But it so happens that 
most of Great Britain enjoys these advantages in a greater degree 
than any country except Belgium, while the consumers of Great 
Britain are wealthier and more willing to pay high prices than any 
other consumers in the world. 

Since this Report was signed a more favourable season, and a 
more bountiful harvest, than we have enjoyed for some years past 
has once more revived the spirits of farmers. It is to be hoped that 
it will not obliterate from their minds the lessons taught by the long 
period of depression, or divert the attention of far-sighted agricul- 
turists from the problems suggested, but not in any way solved, by 
the Report. ‘The best hope for the prosperity of agriculture lies 
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in the mutual confidence and friendly relations of the three classes 
directly engaged in it, and in the common conviction that their 
interests are inseparable.” No sentiment could be more praiseworthy 
in itself or more suitable for an agricultural dinner; but it may 
well excite a smile as the final outcome of a grave inquiry into the 
state and prospects of British agriculture. It would be far more 
opportune to impress upon farmers that “the best hope for the 
prosperity of agriculture,” as of any other practical art, lies in the 
clear perception of the ever-changing conditions which must govern 
its success, and the rapid adaptation of meansto ends. If gardeners 
had been as much creatures of routine as farmers, we should miss all 
the finest varieties of flowers and fruits which now constitute the 
glory of British horticulture. That very tripartite system of agri- 
culture, which is tacitly assumed in the Report to be an immutable 
ordinance of nature or Providence, is scarcely known in America, is 
exceptional in many parts of Europe, and must be regarded as on its 
trial in Great Britain itself. Lord Beaconsfield may have been 
right in asserting that land worth cultivating at all must needs yield 
three profits, but it makes a great difference whether these profits 
are all received by one, two, or three classes; and if by two or three, 
in what proportions they are allotted. The great aim of agricultural 
reformers should be, not to uproot the existing system, which would 
be quite as unreasonable as to stereotype it, but to secure the utmost 
possible freedom of expansion for such modifications of ownership 
and tenure as future circumstances may dictate. The hierarchy of 
landlord, tenant-farmer, and labourer, will continue long, and per- 
haps for ever, to be distinctive of our rural economy. But it is 
probable that, in the agrarian constitution of the future, peasant- 
proprietorship and farmer-proprietorship, co-operative farming and 
cottage farming, will prevail over a far larger area than at present. 
The English land system, as we see it, is not so much a spontaneous 
growth as an artificial creation, and it has been moulded not so much 
by skilful farmers, studying the interests of agriculture, as by skilful 
lawyers and land-agents studying interests of an entirely different 
nature. When English landowners, as a body, cease to be almost 
sleeping partners, and bring to bear on the business of cultivation 
the same intelligence and energy which are the life of British 
manufactures, there will be less need for appointing fresh Agricul- 
tural Commissions, and, if they should be appointed, their Reports 
will probably breathe a far less desponding spirit. 


Gerorce C. Broprick. 











THE IRISH PARLIAMENTARY PARTY. 


Tue English public desires neither a eulogy nor a history of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party. The interest taken in that body on this 
side of the Channel is such as might be felt by an army in the field 
in the enemy which confronts it. Speaking on the eve of such a 
Parliamentary leap in the dark as the adoption of the Cléture, the 
most far-seeing observer, be he Ministerialist, Conservative, or Home 
Ruler, might well hesitate to forecast the effect upon the fortunes of 
his party. The Ministerialists, zealous in their advocacy of changes 
which they believe will enable them rapidly to pass long-promised 
measures, are intent only upon the impetus that will be given to 
Liberalism by a series of legislative reforms. As yet they have not 
realised that under the Cléture much greater things than hitherto 
will be expected from them; and that if, through any of the 
numerous Parliamentary accidents which have lately become 
frequent, the new rules do not prove so Bill-compelling as was 
prophesied, a barren session will expose the Government to far more 
telling taunts than any yet levelled at it. As for the Home 
Rulers, against whom the C/éture is chiefly directed, they may find 
some historical recompense for the destruction of their own Parlia- 
ment, in the fact that the olden ways of the Conqueror’s assembly, 
which had outlived a Tudor, a Stuart, and a Cromwell, are in turn to 
be destroyed because of the attitude of Irish representatives whose 
attendance it compels. 

The Cléture will not affect the Irish Party for the present, in so 
far as concerns the character of the legislation which it may facili- 
tate. With the exception of Coercion, there is scarcely any measure 
that the Liberals may force through with which the Irish party will 
not be in political sympathy. At the General Election they will 
receive a reinforcement of strength equivalent to the loss of power 
caused by the new rules, and if three-fourths of the Irish represen- 
tatives declare themselves upon their side, it remains to be seen 
whether the Cloture is to be the remedy that England will prefer to 
apply against the manifestation of the opinion of the vast majority of 
the Irish people. Besides, the Irish Party have never admitted that 
they have been guilty of wilful obstruction, and supposing the new 
rules to cripple their action in expressing what they believe to be 
their country’s grievances to such an extent that it will require four 
members in future to do what a single man hitherto could under- 
take—which is, perhaps, a liberal estimate of their efficacy—the 
hoped-for accession of strength should enable the future Party to 
keep up a pressure at least as great as at present, and it is the 
present strain, it must be remembered, which the Government have 
found intolerable. To those who see in this view of the matter an 
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avowal of the “policy of exasperation,” the reply is that, as it would 
not be considered extravagant in an Irish parliament that Irish 
members should, under native rule, therein consume an entire session 
with their affairs, so in an English chamber under English rule their 
country is much more likely to provide them with legitimate subjects 
for discussions of equal length. The opprobrious use of the word 
‘obstruction ” is inconsequent. Englishmen do not think they are 
obstructing if they occupy the whole session with their own business ; 
we du. But being in a minority, any complaint from us on this 
head would be considered absurd. It would seem, therefore, that 
parliamentary vice can be turned into parliamentary virtue by the 
possession of a majority. In the House of Commons the majority 
claims a latent infallibility, which non-Catholics would regard as 
presumptuous in an (icumenical Council. 

What has been the rationale of the policy of the Irish party ? 
That political action between separate peoples is founded not 
upon justice but upon necessity. The Irish Members believe, 
first, that if a Ministry had the best intentions towards Ireland, 
the vis inertie amongst its own following and the active antagonism 
of its opponents are so great, that serious Irish legislation can be 
attempted only under the spur of urgent necessity. Secondly, that 
few English Ministries have any good intentions towards Ireland; and 
that imperfect acquaintance with her necessities produces indiffer- 
ence. Ministerial reluctance must, therefore, be overcome by making 
it more inconvenient to withhold than to grant legislation. We can- 
not believe that anything is yielded from a sense of justice. Ifit were 
so, why has the sense of justice halted eighty years? Is any Irish 
question ever dealt with on its merits until it has first been con- 
sidered in the light of its relation to Ministerial exigencies and the 
criticisms of the opposition? I do not say that this is so 
much the fault of statesmen as a necessity arising out of the fact 
that, before anything can be done for Ireland, English opinion, which 
is generally badly informed, must be consulted. If there were no 
Tory Party, the Irish question could be settled in a session. As, 
however, the Tories are always with us, and are politically allied 
with the Irish territorialists, the action of an Irish Party must be 
vigorous enough to overcome, not merely the natural reluctance of 
Ministries to undertake large legislative changes for their own sake, 
but the further hesitation superimposed on Government by the 
standing attitude of the Tories. 

What the Irish Party want for Ireland, after all, is not so very 
extravagant—Parliamentary, Municipal, Poor Law, Grand Jury, 
and Registration reforms, the development of the Land Act, and 
some species of Self-government. On all, except the latter question, 
the Liberal Party has conveniently got rid of controversy by pro- 
mising everything we require and never giving it. So far as con- 
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cerns legislation, therefore, the only principle dividing the Liberals 
and the Irish is Home Rule. That question is one which few 
Englishmen have studied. It has often been remarked how easily 
the public becomes bondsman toa phrase. ‘‘ Dismemberment of the 
Empire,” for instance, in spite of its veteran services, continues to 
do duty to cloud the public eye against the Irish national demand. 
No one is under the necessity of explaining the phrase, as people 
generally are indifferent, and accept it as all-sufficient. What then 
are the Irish Members who regard self-government as of such vital 
necessity to their country to do? Argue the matter! With 
whom? The gentlemen in the smoking-room? Write to the 
Times! And have your letters inserted in the waste-paper basket ? 
Address public meetings throughout England! And be reported 
three lines long? No, we have tried these things. We have argued 
in the House of Commons; we have written to the Times ; we have 
stumped England. Has not Mr. Gladstone almost cautioned us 
that the English people will not listen until they have been warned 
to take thought by “the Chapel Bell?” We require, therefore, to 
cultivate this fine ear for the triple bob major. 

Hence the work which earnest Irish members have to do in the 
House of Commons. Accordingly their method of action is not such 
as is likely ever to make them general favourites. All of them have 
been expelled one or more times, and many English members are 
doubtless now congratulating themselves that with the passing of the 
Cloture a strait-jacket has at length been found for the Malevolents. 
Ireland, too, they say is quieting down, and between the Crimes Act 
and the Clétwre we shall soon be rid of the Irish fester. That a 
muzzle is a muzzle nobody can deny; but Mr. Biggar’s opinion 
twelve months hence, on the new rules, would perhaps be more 
valuable, could we have it, than Mr. Gladstone’s to-day ; while as for 
Coercion, the quietness of the country is much more to be attributed 
to the high price of cattle and the Arrears Act. But although 
the island being no longer desperate wears the appearance of calm, 
quiescence in Ireland does not mean inaction in the House of 
Commons. The agrarian question and the national question are 
different things. If every farmer in Ireland were made the owner of 
his holding to-morrow, it would rather intensify than weaken that 
national feeling which sends Parnellites to Parliament. For what 
claim has England on the allegiance of the farmers? ‘The Land 
Act.” They altogether deny that it is the benevolence of the Legis- 
lature they have to thank for any benefits to be gained through 
that measure. The people want self-government, and will return 
men to get it, because they believe that nothing which an English 
Parliament could do for them would compare with the benefits to be 
derived from one at home. In the peasant’s eye an Irish Parliament 
means the development of railways, of canals, of manufactures, the 
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making of harbours, the deepening of rivers, the better instruction 
and government of the people. Under it he would notfear being 
seized by a foreign paid policeman for whistling “ Harvey Duff;” 
nor sent to jail or fined by a foreign paid magistrate on the word 
of this policeman ; he would not be outvoted at Poor Law Boards 
by non-elected ex officios ; his friends would not be intimidated from 
polling for him at election day ; he would sit on or vote for his 
County Board, and make and mend, as he saw need, his roads and 
bridges; his money would not be jobbed away making carriage- 
ways for my lord and short cuts for my lady, without even a 
shadow of elective principle, by a number of country squires who 
hate him and whom he hates ; and, lastly, he would have the name- 
less pride of feeling that he was the citizen of a self-governed nation 
instead of the despised serf of a foreign power. 

To such a man English eaghiladinie can offer nothing which he 
believes an Irish Parliament would not give him a thousand times 
over, and give him, not grudgingly, not with sneers and scoffs 
and revilings, branding him the while as an agitator, an idler, and a 
ne’er-do-well, but freely and heartily and with full measure, because 
the people who would make his laws would be one in blood, and kin 
in sympathy with the man himself. A Home Parliament would have 
no memories of oppression and coercion to efface in the peasant’s 
mind ; and though at first it might make mistakes and blunders in 
its dealings with him and his, he would not hold them, as now, a 
rankling treasure in his heart, well knowing that the intent was for 
the best. Some people expect “loyalty” to English rule from these 
men, simply because it is English rule ; others, less unreasonable, say 
that the loyalty will come by-and-by. It is very natural, of course, 
that Englishmen should suppose their yoke so sweet and its burden 
so light that the Irish will yet come to love it, and it is a misfortune 
that there should be room for difference on the point. For vears 
assurances have been offered us by many writers and speakers that it 
will all come out right after a while, and that we must wait until our 
views change like the Scotch; and the same writers and speakers 
would go on writing and speaking the same things into the next 
century if they were allowed. Now what ground is there for expect- 
ing this crop of loyalty? To my mind “loyalty ” and self-interest 
are much the same thing. At least there must be something of 
reciprocity to produce it. Men will not be loyal unless they have 
something to be loyal for. Have not West-End tradesmen growled 
because Balmoral was preferred to Buckingham Palace? Even in so 
high a matter as religion the Christian for his allegiance has his 
reward. Why shou/d the Irish be loyal? Personal loyalty died out 
when the age of chivalry had passed; and even were it otherwise, 
the only representatives of England whom our peasants see are the 
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landlord, the policeman, and the tax-collector, none of whom recall 
tender emotions. 

It is true that there is a small class in Ireland that is always 
boasting itself “loyal;” and they have ample reasons for being so. 
The landlords of Ireland are “loyal” because England gives them 
their lands and evicts their non-paying tenants. The agents of 
Ireland are loyal because they profit by this English institution. 
The policemen and the officials are loyal—to their pay. Phrases about 
“loyalty ” and “attachment to the Crown” are the decent-seeming 
electro-plate which hides the pewter of self-interest. On the other side, 
the mass of the people believe they would be a great deal better off if the 
country were ruled by themselves, and not by Englishmen. They call 
this patriotism; but unfortunately it is what the Crown calls “treason,” 
while the squire’s approval of the present system, which keeps him 
in clover, is called “loyalty.” Some Englishmen admit that there can 
be no loyalty until there is prosperity, but declare that there can beno 
prosperity while there is agitation, because it drives English capital 
away. For years and decades (such as from 1850 to 1862) Ireland 
lay quiet as the “corpse on the dissecting-table,” and no capital 
flowed to her shores, while a million of people left them. The price 
of their passage-money alone, not to speak of their labour value, 
represented something she would not care to part with. We should 
not ask for English capital if England would leave us our own. 

Since the Union we have sent across the Channel £500,000,000 
in taxes, and double that sum in absentee rents, without getting 
a tithe of it back in money or value. Before the Union our 
national debt was £13,000,000; now we are saddled with taxes on 
£800,000,000. What is there to be “loyal” for in these things? Still 
it may be said, that England must surely, in the course of seven cen- 
turies, have created some monument of her bounty and beneficence to 
enchain the erring allegiance of the Irish? If so, I do not know 
of it. Some one remarked of India, that if the British were driven 
out they would leave two memorials by which their rule would live 
in the Hindoo mind—railways and soda-water bottles. In Ireland 
they will not leave even the railways. The people, therefore, know 
of no reason why they should be loyal, while they could give a 
hundred reasons why they should not be so; and Irish public 
men find it very hard to believe that English writers are sin- 
cere when they declare that “agitators” are the cause instead of 
the effect of Irish popular feeling. Leaders, of course, may shape 
and direct a movement, as a miller may divert a water-course to turn 
his mill. To make the water is past his skill; but it is not more so 
than for a set of agitators to provoke public passion where there is 
nothing to be angry about. The Irish Party in Parliament, 
in their efforts to procure Home Rule, have nineteen-twentieths 
of the population behind them in three out of four provinces of 
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Treland; while in Ulster they have at least half, although a restricted 
franchise may make it appear otherwise. Of those who oppose them 
there is scarcely a single man who does so out of any abstract reverence 
for the beauties of English rule ; they are either Protestants afraid 
of the Pope, or landlords or officials afraid of their daily bread. 
Accordingly as election follows election the Irish Party will increase, 
and the representatives of other sections will dwindle down to their 
proper insignificance. And so far from the future Party becoming 
more “ moderate,” any change that may take place will be quite in 
the opposite direction. Even the Cléture must indirectly help it, 
if the plea now made that it is only want of time that prevents the 
passage of various Irish reforms, be sincere, as no such excuse can in 
future be put forward. The attainment of even the most minor 
reform thus carried will mean an additional strength to the popular 
party in Ireland, and an additional leverage in the carrying of 
greater ones. A larger party therefore will be bolder and more 
powerful, and if Irish members can no longer be taunted with 
being a mere minority in the House, it will become increasingly 
awkward to silence them by “heroic” remedies. When such a 
party arrives at Westminster the Government of the day will have 
a curious problem confronting it. A Tory ministry, because of the 
non-resistance of out-of-office Liberals to Irish reforms, will probably 
solve the difficulty by giving us Home Rule. A Liberal ministry 
might easily be hounded on by the Tories, aided by Irish imprudence 
and bad tactics, to propose the disfranchisement of the island. 

If we get Home Rule, I for one can honestly declare that in it I 
see no danger, but only a strength for the English people. There is 
not a single guarantee which their Government possesses at the 
present time for the maintenance of English power in Ireland of 
which Home Rule would deprive them. Until satisfied with the 
result of the experiment the Irish forts could still be held 
by England’s soldiers; the Irish barracks be garrisoned by her 
troops; the police, if need be (and they would not be needed), 
maintained with rifle and bayonets by the dozen or the score 
in every Irish town; and English war-ships could anchor, as at 
present, in Irish waters. Should a rebellion occur (and if the people 
were contentedly managing their own affairs, against what would 
they rebel ?), England could then, as she did before, when an Irish 
Parliament sat in College Green, put down rebellion, unfettered by 
an Irish House of Commons. Ireland would then, as now, contribute 
her proportion to the Imperial taxation, and her recruits to the army 
and navy. England in fact need not lessen by one bayonet or one 
baton the precautions she takes against rebellion to-day, while she 
would be saved a great danger in any European war. The legislative 
arrangements are simply a matter of detail. Mr. Gladstone last session 
called on the Irish members to put forward a scheme of Home Rule ; 
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but they, having no power to carry their views into effect, declined to 
respond to the invitation. The plans of private individuals in such 
a matter would simply lead to a fire of criticism from all sides. The 
very same proposals put forward by a Government at least would 
command the approval or the silence of its own supporters in Parlia- 
ment and the press. Whenever the Irish members have ventured 
on constructive labour, it has been scoffed at as ridiculous by the 
organs of both parties. Scores of Irish Bills and motions are voted 
down annually with a light heart. Mr. Butt’s Land Bill, for 
instance, ere yet the days had come when Political Economy took 
flight to Saturn, was derided as almost ludicrous; although, in 
comparison with the Land Act, it is moderation itself. Similarly, 
save on the Arrears question (upon which Irish advice was taken 
twelve months too late), there is not a single instance of an Irish 
scheme recommending itself to the English press or the English 
people on the ground that it embodied the views of Ireland. When 
the members of the House of Commons declare themselves favour- 
ably disposed to consider the Irish scheme of Home Rule, it will 
soon be made ready for them. 

On the other hand, if statesmen on both sides of the House unite 
and make up their minds to refuse self-government to Ireland, they 
must make up their minds to a great deal more. The Cléture, as 
has been shown, will not prevent the return of seventy or eighty 
Parnellites to Parliament, and what it will prevent them doing 
when they get there must remain uncertain until they arrive. Dis- 
sensions of course may creep in amongst them and dishearten some, 
and the Government may buy up others; but a larger party can 
better afford defections, and the ease which these will bring the 
Ministry will be merely temporary. Moreover, the growth of Irish 
national feeling to correct disorder in the ranks is as certain as the 
return of the tides. "What, then, will follow if the people of Ireland 
become satisfied that self-government in no shape will be granted 
to them, and the fluctuations of parliamentary majorities do not 
come to their aid? Extreme and still more extreme men will 
year by year be elected. The revolutionary party, which has always 
viewed constitutional and parliamentary action with disfavour, will 
operate on the representation for its own purposes. It would 
suit them well if the complete disfranchisement of the country 
were procured by the action of Parliamentary Irreconcilables, so 
that no alternative programme might be left for presentation to the 
people but slavery or separation. For it must be remembered there 
is a large and powerful section of Irishmen at home and abroad who 
look with distrust upon any system of sending representatives to 
the English Parliament. These men hold that the mind of the 
country is diverted from preparing for revolutionary work by the 
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constant intrusion and competition of a constitutional movement. 
To cut off such possibility in the future by the destruction of Parlia- 
mentary representation would in their view be as legitimate as the 
cauterization of an artery to prevent the ebbing away of life-blood. 
It has been part of their policy to discredit Parliamentary effort 
of any kind; and they would succeed beyond expectation could they 
compass the final destruction of “agitation,” and cast the country 
upon its own resources, to dree or do. America and Europe would 
then be asked to consider the spectacle of a country dismantled of 
every constitutional protection, and to contrast disfranchised Ireland 
with enfranchised Bulgaria. The country itself, deprived of the 
means of public action, would be given over to terrorist societies, 
whose, retaliation on the Government would be connived at or 
approved by men who shrink to-day from the most distant associa- 
tion with outrage. Martial law would follow outrage, and counter- 
outrage would provoke a ferment amongst our countrymen in 
America. The Irish abroad are more numerous than at home, 
but they have never been stirred as a whole by events in Ireland. 
Acts such as those of ’98, for instance, could not be repeated, with 
the Atlantic cable at work, without every man and woman of Irish 
blood in America concerting or helping to avenge them. Therefore 
my sequence of events following upon the return of a party of large 
numbers and irreconcilable purpose would be :— 

Ist. Disfranchisement. 2nd. Terrorism. 3rd. Counter-Terrorism. 
4th. Activity of the Irish abroad. 5th. Tableau. 

Of course a foreign war might arise to embarrass England and 
simplify matters for Ireland, and it is this hope which encourages 
the revolutionary party to make constant preparations. 

The English public, however, may doubt that a party could be 
returned to Parliament in such numbers as to leave no alternative 
for statesmen but Home Rule or expulsion, and may reasonably 
inquire why there has been nothing of the kind in the past? The 
answer is that until recent years there was no Ballot Act and no 
land movement. The formation of Mr. Butt’s party in 1874 was 
rendered chiefly possible by the Ballot Act, although were this 
repealed to-morrow the emancipating effects of the land movement 
have made the popular leaders independent of it. Even now there is 
Parnellism enough in the constituencies to elect eighty men if suit- 
able candidates were forthcoming; and with a reduction of the 
franchise there would only be four or five seats, such as Belfast, 
Trinity College, Antrim, or Fermanagh, which the Home Rulers 
could not carry. Mr. Bright’s specific of a reduction in the number 
of representatives would not greatly mend matters. A proportionate 
number of the remaining seats would be carried by the Nationalists, 
and it is not by counting heads that a party which must always be 
numerically inferior can expect success in the House of Commons. 
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It is quite true that enormous difficulty is experienced in finding 
suitable candidates. Wealth, or the ability to live half the year in 
London, is not commonly found united to Parliamentary capacity of 
the kind the Irish need, combined with the honest profession of 
popular principles. Wealthy men, indeed, are out of the running, 
because they have generally landlord or aristocratic sympathies, and 
the people have a strong distrust of the influence which society can 
bring to bear upon those whom they have entrusted with the charge 
of their cause. The Irish middle class (if there is such a thing) does 
not largely recruit the ranks of popular members of Parliament. 
Most of its talent drains away to America, or is absorbed into the 
priesthood, the medical, or legal professions, all three being callings 
which entirely preclude a six months’ residence in London. Suit- 
able candidates are therefore not numerous, which of course will for 
some time tell in favour of the existing members, no matter how 
unpopular they may be, and on this account the purification of the 
present representation will not be as rapid as ardent electors desire. 
Still, in the end, and before very long, whether through the payment 
of members or the gradual advance of national feeling, the great 
majority of the Irish representation will be arrayed against the 
Union, and, given a certain condition of English parties, it is hard to 
say what the result would be. A weak Government might make a 
bid for Irish support by concessions; a strong Government, with 
Europe peaceful, might propose the disfranchisement of the island. 
It is a game that may go either way. 

Puzzled Englishmen, tired of this prospect of eternal wrangle, 
and feeling nothing but goodwill towards Ireland, may say to them- 
selves, Can our good feeling do nothing in all this? Can we not 
arrange as friends instead of striving as enemies? Nothing would 
please Ireland better, but when such language is used we are very 
curious to know what it means. Does the friendship include the 
maintenance of the status quo? If so, Irishmen could not allow 
themselves, as they believe, to be cheated for the sake of brotherly 
phrases. Our offer to England, in return for the management of our 
own affairs, is peace and quiet, security and goodwill, and on no 
other terms, so far as we are concerned, can she obtain them. In 
times of peace these things seem trifles, but there may come 
moments when they would be of great price. If England thinks 
lightly of the offer, she will reject it, and Ireland will await the 
march of events. If Irish loyalty, friendship, and co-operation are 
valued by England, she can have them at a price, but that pric> 
must be paid; and dear as it may now seem, it would prove more 
valuable for her empire in an hour of peril, than the pride of 
dominion, or the spoils of conquest, in a century of peace. 


T. M. Heany. 
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American politics of late have been much brought before English 
readers. A novel called Democracy, published in New York some 
years ago, and now reprinted in England, has had a great success 
among us. As it paints in strong colours and with great literary 
force the corruption and selfishness of American public men, it has 
produced some effect upon English opinion. Much has also been 
said by our own public writers and speakers about an American 
institution called the Caucus, described as a poisonous weed which, 
when once brought across the Atlantic, will strike root everywhere 
among the pure wheat of English politics, just as the Canadian 
pondweed propagated itself twenty years ago through our rivers 
and canals, till half of them were choked up. The time is, there- 
fore, opportune for saying a few words upon some aspects of 
politics in America, in the hope of giving English readers a fair 
impression of their true state, and of showing how far any warnings 
drawn from them are applicable to England. I do so, of course, 
with the diffidence which every one must feel in attempting to speak 
of a country that he knows only as a traveller. But a citizen of 
the United States would, in addressing Englishmen, be exposed to 
other difficulties hardly less serious than those an Englishman has to 
face in speaking of America. 

What is the picture which not only this novel sets before us? It 
is the picture of a vast continent, a prosperous, rapidly increasing, 
and highly civilised nation of fifty-one millions of people, whose 
government lies in the hands of a knot of selfish and unprincipled 
men, some of them accessible to bribes, the rest ready to wink at 
corruption and to sacrifice honour for the sake of their personal advan- 
tage or that of their party. The central figure in the novel is a 
man of great force of character, but thoroughly vulgar in his ideas, 
as well as in his oratory; a man who admits and justifies a gross 
breach of public duty in taking money to “ put through” a contract, 
whose power is based upon intrigue, who has done nothing for the 
country either as a legislator or an administrator. This man is at 
the head of his party, a candidate for its nomination to the Presi- 
dency of the United States, and not unlikely to be chosen. The 


other personages are worthy companions of such a chief. Some 


are weak, most are ignorant and narrow-minded, all are vulgar. 
There is no public spirit, no statesmanlike insight among them. 


Their chief virtue is devotion to a party which seems to have no 
principles. 
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“ What a shocking state of things!” cries the English Pharisee, 
not without a comfortable reflection that he is not as these Repub- 
licans. “This, then, is what democracy comes to. This is the result 
of putting power in the hands of the masses. Men of rank and 
wealth are driven out of public life; the ignoble mob choose people 
like themselves to be their representatives; corruption reigns; 
national interests are sacrificed, national honour forgotten; the 
morality of the country sinks while its revenues are wasted. And 
this is what you want to bring England to, with a lowered county 
franchise, attacks on the House of Lords, and the Birmingham 
Caucus.” 

One need not be a Tory to be alarmed at such a prospect. If the 
progress of democracy is to make Silas P. Ratcliffe a fair type of 
our public men, we had better pause. The present state of things, 
whatever its evils, is not so bad. But is the picture a true one? 
That is to say, are Silas P. Ratcliffe and his associates fair types of 
leading politicians in America? and if so, does the dominant position 
which he holds in United States politics mean the same thing as the 
premiership of a Silas P. Ratcliffe would mean in England? I am 
not going to discuss the matter as a political question. Reasonings 
from the politics of one country to those of another are interesting 
and, when wisely used, instructive. But they are also most danger- 
ous, for there is something which makes so great a difference between 
the two countries as to vitiate any inference except under limita- 
tions and qualifications which the ordinary reader does not heed, or 
soon forgets. And sensible people have, at bottom, a just per- 
ception of this, and do not suffer themselves to be much influ- 
enced by arguments of the kind. The chief practical use of history 
is to prevent one from being taken in by historical analogies. 
My object in these pages is to do what little I can to prevent 
Englishmen from misjudging America, not to frame any argu- 
ments in favour of democratic progress in England. Things 
in England will proceed on their own path whatever we may 
read about Republicanism elsewhere, for the forces which move 
them are large and potent. Apart from this altogether it is to 
be wished that Englishmen should have just views about the 
country which is most like their own, and with which their rela- 
tions are most intimate. That there are such persons as Silas P. 
Ratcliffe among the public men at Washington must be admitted. 
There are such persons in England also, and in every country, 
monarchical or republican. Any one writing a novel about Eng- 
lish public life might fill it with people equally unscrupulous 
and, in their way, equally successful, and yet might justify every 
character by pointing to some well-known politician as the original 
of the portrait. There are persons in the English Parliament, and 
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not merely needy adventurers, but persons of wealth or position, 
some of whom enjoy titles, conferred or inherited, who are no better, 
and whom we think no better, than these Washington politicians. 

“ But,” it will be said, “ these men are very few in England; they 
are not fair types; they are exceptions, rare exceptions; and in 
England they never rise to high places. Their schemes are mainly 
commercial, and do not injure the political interests of the country.” 
This is perfectly true. The people in question are fortunately few 
in England, nor have they ever climbed to the highest posts. But 
as they do exist among us an American may say that the picture in 
the novel is unfair in the same way as an English novel would be 
unfair which presented only such persons as figuring in English poli- 
tical life. Although, therefore, the American picture may be less 
misleading than a similar English picture would be, still it is mis- 
leading. The author of the novel is not to be blamed for this, for 
he wrote for his own countrymen, who would understand and allow 
for those exaggerations which we permit to a writer of fiction. It 
is only the English reader who is in danger of being misled. He 
may forget what the American reader knows, that there are plenty 
of public men at Washington who are just as upright, fair-minded, 
and high-minded as most of our leading politicians are in England. 
To determine the extent to which black sheep are to be found among 
members of Congress (taking them as a sample of the more success- 
ful politicians), and how far such persons have found their way into 
the front rank, would be hard even for an American, and is much 
harder for an Englishman. No doubt there are more who can 
be “got at,” whose vote can be influenced by lobbying, than 
would be found in the English Parliament. So the Americans say 
themselves, and a stranger may therefore say it without offence. 
But there are very few indeed who would take a bribe in a naked 
form, and there are not more who have given bribes to their con- 
stituents, or been privy to giving, than were to be found in the 
English Parliament twenty years ago. “Lobbying,” that is to say 
the working of a bill through the legislature, usually becomes per- 
sonal solicitation backed up by offers of some personal advantage, not 
necessarily of a pecuniary kind, is certainly far more rife than in 
England, and has thrown discredit on the profession of the lobbyist. 
The protective tariff, with the alterations which are sometimes 
made and constantly threatened in it, alterations affecting enor- 
mous commercial interests, is a fertile source of this evil. In 
general, however, it affects only what we should call private bill 
legislation. There is also great laxity in the matter of giving 
pledges and making promises to catch the votes of particular sections. 
Members of Congress who in private will speak in the severest terms 
of Ireland and her people, and tell you that England is too lenient 
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in her dealings with Irish sedition or obstruction, allow themselves 
to make speeches and give votes in favour of Irish demands and 
against England which excite the disgust of all sensible Americans. 

It must further be admitted that the men who do or have done 
these things, and who maintain their position by jobbing appoint- 
ments in a way to be explained presently, are sometimes conspicuous 
men, influential in the councils of their party, talked of for the highest 
offices, and occasionally rewarded by a judgeship, or a lucrative 
post, or a foreign mission. They are often powerful stump orators, 
draw crowds when they make an electioneering tour, and show great 
skill in manipulating those assemblies of tae party that are 
called nominating conventions. Any one who should take his idea 
of American politics exclusively from the newspapers in which the 
doings of these politicians are chronicled and their characters reviled 
or defended, might suppose that they were the leading persons in the 
State, and would be alarmed at the prospect of their getting complete 
control of it. He would indeed perceive that there are also honest 
and patriotic men engaged in politics, but hearing less of these latter, 
he would think that they were always being jostled out of the game, 
and that the bad men were going to have it all their own way. The 
remarkable fact is that these bad men, though always on the point of 
getting the great places and doing terrible mischief there, never do 
get them. The wind lifts the apples just out of their reach, as 
it did from Tantalus in the Odyssey. They intrigue for nomina- 
tions to the Presidency or some other exalted position, but 
at the last moment, when success seems almost assured; “public 
opinion comes in to baulk their hopes. The nominating conven- 
tion which has to choose the candidate of the party feels that 
it cannot go before the nation with a man of tarnished character, a 
man who has not what the Americans call “a good record.” Or if 
the place is one in the President’s gift, he rarely ventures to outrage 
popular sentiment and injure his own position by making a really 
bad appointment. To be known as incorruptible is as helpful to a 
public man in America as in England or in any other country. 
Indeed, simple honesty and sincerity often raise to the highest places 
persons of quite ordinary capacity. Out of the whole list of 
Presidents of the United States there is not one on whose character 
for personal probity a stain rests, while some, of whom Lincoln and 
Garfield are the most recent conspicuous examples, have been 
singularly conscientious and patriotic. So, too, among those who 
have of late years filled the great Cabinet offices, and the not less 
important places of President of the Senate and Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, there are very few of tarnished reputation. 
This is more than can be said of minor officials, but the minor 
officials, for reasons to be explained presently, can do much less 
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mischief than corresponding officials would do in England. Even as 
regards them there is probably more smoke than fire. People are 
much less reticent than in England; charges which are only 
whispered here are made openly there, and made so frequently and 
so groundlessly that the accused person, even when innocent, does 
not care to refute them. Scandals that in Europe would be 
hushed up obtain the widest currency. No doubt they are frequent. 
I am far from defending the present state of things, which the 
wisest Americans deplore. All I mean to say is that it is much less 
alarming than Englishmen would suppose from reading American 
newspapers, or from the picture the novel presents. And on the 
whole the public business of the United States goes on fairly well. 
Grave offenders are punished by the moral sentiment of the people ; 
mischievous enterprises are checked before much harm has been 
done ; and though as regards foreign affairs there is some gasconad- 
ing, and sometimes a want of international courtesy, one might 
point, were it not desirable to avoid controversies of English politics, 
to English ministers who have rivalled or surpassed the most 
offensive performances of American Secretaries of State. There is a 
want of dignity in politics generally ; there is a want of efficiency in 
some departments of administration, and some loss to the public by 
jobbing ; but in comparison with the general prosperity of the 
country, and especially the extraordinary elasticity of its finance, 
these failings attract little notice. 

It is more important and interesting to inquire how far corruption 
and vulgarity and ignorance among American politicians mean the 
same thing and have the same consequences as similar faults would 
mean and have in England. One may admit that they exist in 
America, and utterly deny that they cast the same black shadow 
over the country as they would over England. This is exactly what 
every one who knows the two countries will deny. But it needs some 
explanation to Englishmen, who are apt to take their own country 
as a type, and assume that others must be like it. Where two 
peoples and forms of government have so many points of likeness as 
we have to the United States, this tendency is all the greater. 
The proposition I wish to support is that politics are a totally 
different thing in America from what they are in England. Here 
the political life of the country is its main, its central, its highest 
social life. It is the chief occupation of the men most conspicuous 
by rank and practical talents. Itis the great game which ambitious 
men seek to join in, the great means of influencing the welfare of the 
community which patriotic or philanthropic men desire to use. All 
educated people, and many uneducated, take an interest in it, watch 
what goes on in Parliament, are familiar with the characters and 
even the faces of the leading men. Here there are usually, and 
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during the last few years have been constantly, large and grave ques- 
tions under discussion—constitutional questions respecting the dis- 
tribution of political power, questions of foreign policy which involve 
peace or war with neighbouring States, domestic questions some one of 
which affects every class in the community. The central Government, 
though less dominant and less meddlesome than on the Continent of 
Europe, is nevertheless always near us, touching us at; many points. 
The badness or goodness of our administration, the wisdom or folly of 
our foreign policy, the merits or defects of current legislation, make 
a sensible difference to us. They rightly engage public attention, they 
naturally attract much of the best talent of the country. In a word, 
if our central Government were to fall into the hands of a corrupt 
Parliament or incompetent officials, England would decline at once. 
And if England were to suffer her affairs to be managed by such 
men, it would only be either because she had none better, or because 
the tone of public morals and public spirit had already fallen. The 
decadence of the statesmen would argue the decadence of the people. 
But in America the political life of the country is not the main or 
central current of its life, but seems a kind of side channel encumbered 
by weeds and bushes. Politics is not the career which a young man 
of talents and ambition naturally turns to or seeks to enter. There 
are at present, and have been since the ‘pacification of the South, few 
political questions that rouse any interest. Nobody cares about 
politics (save at the time of the presidential election) except those 
professional politicians who are playing the game for their own 
purposes. There really is nothing to care about. The proceedings 
of Congress attract little attention, and are very briefly reported. 
People don’t talk about politics as they do in this country. Last 
autumn, during a stay of four months in America, in which I had 
constant opportunities of mixing with all sorts of people, I never 
heard a political subject mentioned unless when I had introduced 
it myself. In fact, it makes no difference to the ordinary American 
citizen how the Federal Government is carried on, while as to 
foreign policy it is happily unnecessary to have any. As a dis- 
tinguished American thinker once said to me, government in 
America is a mere survival, a relic of past times which has no longer 
the importance it still possesses in the old world. Indeed he went 
so far as to call it a scab on the body politic, which may in time 
disappear. 

To state fully the causes of this difference would require many 
pages, so I will only glance at afewof them. There is, first, the fact 
that there are now really no great questions to engage men’s sym- 
pathy and exercise their reason. There is, secondly, the superior 
attraction which the development of the material resources of 
America has for its people, the progress of colonisation, the making 
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and working of railroads, the founding of new industries; all these 
are more important to their eyes than to those of any European 
nation, and cover more of their horizon. Then it must be remem- 
bered that government is in America divided between the central or 
Federal, and local or State authorities. Of these two, the former is 
the more dignified, and in a sense the more important, because it 
affects the whole republic ; but it touches the citizen infinitely less 
than the central Government does in England, because it has nothing 
to to with direct taxation and very little with legislation, both 
these matters belonging to the several States. A good deal of the 
want of interest which educated Americans show in their Govern- 
ment appears due to a separation of politics into two divisions, 
neither of which covers the whole ground. State politics seem too 
local, restricted, or, as we should say, municipal, to demand the 
services of a first-rate man. On the other hand, Federal politics are 
too remote, and do not include one of the departments most interest- 
ing to a jurist or philanthropist, that of the reforms in the civil law 
or local administrative system. It must further be remembered that 
there is altogether less government, less interference by the State, 
in America, and for the matter of that in our colonies also, than in 
England. The idea that things ought to be left to themselves, that 
private enterprise is the safest agency for promoting objects of 
common utility, is more largely embraced and applied there than 
here. It is sometimes carried to an extent which a faithful adherent 
of laissez-faire doctrines recoils from. - Railroad companies, for in- 
stance, and other powerful corporations are'subjected to far less control 
than with us, and sometimes tyrannize over the districts they traverse. 
There are all sorts of objects which people in England propose 
to effect by legislation, which in America are assumed to be left to 
the benevolence of some voluntary society. And, of course, there 
are fewer ancient rules or institutions which need to be legislated 
for in order to adapt them to the necessities of modern times. Lastly, 
the immense area of the country places its political life under con- 
ditions totally different from those of the European states. Although 
the telegraph informs every village next morning of what has hap- 
pened at Washington the afternoon before, Washington is not, and 
never can be, what London is to England or Paris to France. Its 
life is a purely political life, dissociated from that of the great com- 
mercial and literary centres. Statesmen who reside in it are per- 
sonally known only there and at their own homes. They cannot 
make themselves known over the rest of the Union. A French or 
English statesman may in the course of a twenty years’ career have 
visited all the great towns in France or England, and made himself 
a man of flesh and blood in every part of his country. And in small 
countries like France and England people are constantly reviving their 
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own interest in politics and that of their friends by visits to head- 
quarters. The chairmen of local Liberal and Conservative Associa- 
tions, who come up to London and are taken into the gallery of the 
House of Commons by the county or borough member, acquire and 
carry back with them a personal interest in political struggles and 
a sense of their dramatic aspects which no American can feel who 
lives in Maine or Minnesota, not to say on the Pacific coast. 
True, the professional politician, wherever he lives in America, 
is at least as much interested in politics as any one in England, 
for politics affects his livelihood, a professional politician being either 
an office-holder or an office-seeker. But I am speaking of the 
ordinary intelligent citizen, and he, just because there is a class of pro- 
fessional politicians, cares less about politics, and has less to do with 
them than a man of the same position and education would do in 
England. For these among other reasons politics mean less and 
politicians count for less in the United States than in any European 
country. Their merits are less beneficial, their faults less mis- 
chievous, their whole sphere of action more restricted and less 
regarded than in England. Instead of being drawn from the 
highest class, socially and intellectually, and being a sample of what 
is best in the country, politicians are largely composed of persons 
of scanty education, small means, and average abilities, and are a 
sample of what the cotton broker calls middling growths. Their 
occupation, the practice of what is called politics in the United 
States, does not, or need not, for the reasons already stated, involve 
any study or even any dealing with that large round of difficult 
questions which employs the politicians of European countries. A 
great many, especially in the cities, and in the eastern and central 
States generally, are lawyers, and the lawyers (there is in America 
no distinction between barristers and attorneys) are the representa- 
tives of a profession no less valuable and influential than in 
England. But it is not generally the more eminent lawyers who 
take to politics; it is often the small practitioner in a small town 
who, when his business does not prosper, becomes an oflice-seeker. 
One does not like to make general statements, because they are apt 
to be misunderstood ; and I know many politicians in America who 
are men of the highest character, as well as the highest ability. 
But if a general statement has to be made, it must be that the 
politicians reflect public capacity and thought not of the best but 
of the mediocre sort. And as the practice of politics does not 
require, or produce, any familiarity with those large questions 
which the members of European legislatures have to face, it is not 
in itself educative. Besides, it is exposed to many temptations. 
The president of a small Western University one day showed me a 
list he had made out of the employments to which his graduates had 
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betaken themselves during the last seven years. When he had given 
the numbers of those who had become doctors, schoolmasters, and 
so forth, I asked, “‘ And how many have gone into politics?” “Tam 
glad to say, only five” was his answer, given without any idea of a 
joke. This is the ordinary sentiment of the educated American 
towards the local politicians, and it is of course from their ranks 
mainly that the Federal politicians are taken. Socially and economi- 
cally regarded, the politicians are an unimportant element in society 
over the Union at large. It is, therefore, a capital error to compare 
them with the politicians of any European country, or to suppose 
that their defects are an index of a decline in honour, morality, or 
patriotism among the people at large. And it is scarcely less an 
error to attribute those defects to what is vaguely called democracy. 

However our English alarmist returns to the charge. ‘Admitting 
the truth of your statements,” he replies, “see what they involve, 
You grant that the best men of the country seldom go into politics. Is 
this not a serious misfortune ? Does it not leave the field open to bad 
men? Even supposing the State Legislatures to correspond (though 
the area of their power is so vastly larger) to the municipal councils 
of our great towns or to the county boards which we are promised 
shortly, is it not important that capable and upright men should 
form these legislatures? Is it not the duty of a good citizen to 
serve his neighbours and his country by entering them, as many 
good citizens in England serve on local bodies? Must there not 
be something seriously wrong if good citizens hold aloof? And 
must not grave evils sooner or later follow from leaving the reins of 
government, local and still more Federal government, in the hands 
of persons many of whom are unworthy of trust?” 

That there is force in such reflections the Americans are them- 
selves the first to admit. For years past the best organs of public 
opinion in the United States have been preaching their duty to good 
citizens, calling on them not only to go to the polls, but to see that 
worthy candidates are run, and themselves come forward as candi- 
dates both for the local legislatures and for Congress. One must, 
therefore, answer the English critic not by denying that the present 
evils are serious in such great cities as New York and Philadelphia, 
nor that they may be serious over a wider area fifty years hence, 
when the pressure of population on the means of subsistence has 
increased, but by insisting that as regards the country at large they 
are incomparably less serious than they would be in Europe. Politics 
in America—and the same thing is true of Canada (whose condi- 
tion is in many respects the same as that of her Southern neigh- 
bours)—means the distribution of offices; and the offices have so 
much less importance than in Europe that it matters far less who are 
the men that fill them. As regards the causes which keep the best men 
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out of politics, I have only space to indicate one or two. Parliamen- 
tary life is less interesting and stimulating than in England, because 
it has fewer and less vital problems to deal with. Other careers, such 
as that of finance or railroad management, are relatively more 
attractive than they are here. There exists no large leisured class 
with a hereditary taste for politics, and almost a hereditary claim to 
high office. Men of leisure with a turn for literature or art are apt 
to be drawn to the Old World, and to settle themselves in Paris or 
Florence ; not only their active co-operation in public life but their 
influence in it is lost to their own country. The immense area of 
the American Union, and the fact that the political capital is a 
comparatively small city, diminishes the action of good society upon 
politics. No such centre exists, as in France or England, where a 
great merchant, or financier, or advocate, or journalist, or man of 
letters, can live and pursue politics along with his own profession. 
In fact he is in most cases forced to sacrifice his other avocations if 
he goes into Congress, since he cannot conduct his business from 
Washington. 

All these causes taken together go a good way to explain the 
disinclination of the “ best people ’’ to enter political life. There is, 
however, one still more important, which deserves a paragraph or 
two to itself, because it brings us to consider the capital evil of 
American politics, and involves also the explanation of what is rather 
absurdly called the Caucus system. That system is a vicious one. 
But it has very little likeness to what is called the “ Birmingham 
Caucus”’ in England, an institution which must be judged upon its 
own merits, and not by false analogies drawn from beyond the 
Atlantic. 

The United States, in taking over a century ago English law and 
the English political system in its main features (such as the two 
chambers, and the vesting of executive power and the right of 
appointment to offices in a single head of the State), took over also 
that remarkable institution which we call Government by Party. 
As everybody knows, party government is not very old in England. 
It grew up under Charles II., before whose time the Sovereign had 
himself chosen his ministers instead of having them forced on him 
by Parliament; and it became settled under Anne and George I. 
Its essence lies in the existence in a country of two sets of views and 
tendencies, which divide the nation into two sections, each section 
believing in its own views, and influenced by its peculiar tendencies 

and associations to deal in its own particular way with every new 
question as it comes up. The particular dogmas may change ; doc- 
trines once held by Whigs alone may now be held by Tories also; 
doctrines which Whigs would have rejected a century ago may now 
be part of the orthodox creed of the Liberal party. But the ten- 
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dencies are permanent, and have always so worked upon the several 
new great questions and problems which have during the last two 
centuries presented themselves, that each party has had not only a 
concrete life in its members, but an intellectual and moral life in its 
principles. Even when its leaders have been least worthy and their 
aims least pure, it has felt itself ennobled and inspirited by the sense 
that it had great objects to fight for, a history and traditions which 
imposed upon it the duty of carrying on the contest for its distine- 
tive principles. It is because practical questions have never been 
lacking which brought these respective principles into play, forcing 
the one party to maintain the cause of order and authority, the 
other that of progress and freedom, that our two great parties have 
not degenerated into mere factions. Their struggles for office 
have been redeemed from selfishness by the feeling that office was a 
means of giving effect to those principles in practice. 

But if the principles which called a party into being have ceased 
to exist, if its characteristic doctrines have no longer any bearing on 
the present state of things, or, in other words, if there are no ques- 
tions to which those principles can be applied so that the one party 
will naturally, in pursuance of its hereditary tendency, propose one 
solution and the other party another, what becomes of the party ? 
Clearly it ought to die. Its function is exhausted. It has no longer 
an intellectual and moral raison d’étre. The soul is gone; so the life 
ought to expire and the body be buried. But parties are seldom 
content so to die. They live on and fight as fiercely as ever, as did 
the Guelfs and Ghibellines long after the power of the Emperor had 
vanished, and that of the Pope had ceased to oppose it. Suppose 
that in England all the questions which divide Whigs from Tories 
were suddenly settled. We should be in a difficulty. Our free con- 
stitution has been so long worked by the action and reaction of 
Ministeralists and Opposition that, for a time at least, there would 
probably continue to be two parties. But they would no longer be 
Whigs and Tories; they would be merely Ins and Outs. Their 
combats would be waged not even nominally for principles, but for 
place. For the government of the country, with the honour, 
power, and emoluments attached to it, would still remain as a prize 
to be contended for; and not only the leaders, but those who 
expected something from the leaders, would continue to register 
voters, and form political clubs, and fight elections just as they do 
now. The difference would be that there would no longer be great 
and noble principles to appeal to, so that men quiet or fastidious, or 
otherwise occupied, would not join in the struggle, while those who 
did would no longer feel stimulated by the sense that they were 
battling for something ideal, something which involved the welfare 
of their country. Loyalty to a leader whom it was sought to make 
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Prime Minister would be a poor substitute, and not a safe substitute, 
for loyalty to a faith. If there were no conspicuous leader, the only 
motive left would be party spirit, and a desire that one’s friends 
should have the good things. Something like this has happened in 
America. Since the resettlement of the Southern States after the 
civil war there have been no questions dividing the old great parties 
(such questions as do exist, the tariff and civil service reform, are 
questions on which Democrats and Republicans have not taken 
sides). The old principles which made the parties have been worked 
out, and the parties, having no longer any distinctive programme to 
carry out, might with advantage have been dissolved. But the 
government of the country has to be carried on, and therefore the 
parties must be kept alive for that purpose. They have, therefore, 
become mere Ins and Outs; and it cannot be expected that the best 
citizens should feel the same desire to join in a combat of office- 
seekers as men in France or in England, where the interests of 
religion or freedom are held to be at stake. This state of matters 
exists in Canada also—indeed in most of our self-governing colonies 
—and the results are similar to those in the American Republic. 
But here comes in another feature, peculiar to the United States. 
All administrative federal offices, from the top to the bottom, from 
the Presidency down to a postmasterhip in a western village or the 
keeping of a lighthouse on the Pacific coast, are party offices, held at 
the pleasure of the executive. Custom as well as law allows the holder 
to be dismissed at any moment without cause; and custom prescribes 
that he shall be dismissed whenever the party opposed to his own 
comes into power. The new administration is not only permitted 
but bound to reward its supporters by putting them into the offices 
whence those of the losing party have been expelled. This is what 
is called the spoils system, from the famous phrase of President 
Jackson, ‘The spoils belong to the victors.” Its most immediate 
evil result is to injure the civil service of the country by discourag- 
ing able and steady men from entering it, since they can have no 
security that they will keep their places, and by making the nation 
lose the benefit of such skill as its employés have acquired by prac- 
tice, since the most devoted and experienced official may be turned out 
at short notice for no fault of his own, but merely because the place 
is wanted for some importunate applicant. There is, however, 
another consequence less obvious to the English reader. It creates 
a large class of persons who have a direct personal interest in poli- 
tieal warfare. The absence of great public questions may make the 
ordinary citizen indifferent to the triumph of one or other party. 
But the private and selfish interest of every man who holds a 
salaried place, or who desires to get one, raises up a set of people full 
of zeal for their party, eagerly and restlessly active in promoting its 
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triumph by every means in their power. It is they who work 
politics, or, to use the Transatlantic expression, ‘‘ run the machine.” 
To these men the success of their party means their own livelihood, 
and the opportunity of providing for their relatives and friends ; 
and although the posts are not highly paid, the income is a fair one 
for persons who themselves mostly belong to the poorer class. If 
Federal offices alone were involved, the number of places to be had 
would be too small to make the office-seeking class a large one. But 
in every State and every city the two great parties exist, and pos- 
sess a complete organization. Every State and every city has a large 
number of salaried offices whose occupants are changed according as 
the one party or the other is in the majority. Some of these offices 
are elective, and the party runs its candidates for them. To this 
category there unfortunately belong, in most States, the judgeships. 
Other offices lie in the gift of the governor or the mayor, as the case 
may be, but to these he is expected to appoint adherents of the 
party to which he belongs, which has put him in power, and in whose 
hand his own fortunes lie. Besides, the membership of Congress or 
of a State Legislature is itself also a salaried place, not indeed lucra- 
tive, yet to many people quite worth having. The party organiza- 
tion of course looks after all elections and all appointments, to State 
offices and local offices as well as to Federal offices. And as elec- 
tions are frequent, members of the Federal House of Representatives 
being chosen every two years, and there being many other elections 
for the State offices and municipal offices, the machine is not allowed 
to rust. It is kept constantly going, it needs the attention and 
occupies the energies of a tolerably large number of persons. They 
are of course the persons to whom it means place, profit, and power. 
Hence in every district the office-holders are the Ministerialists, who 
keep the party together, conduct the registrations, bring out the 
candidates, get up and address the public meetings, work the elec- 
tions, and (in extreme cases) falsify the polling books. The office- 
seekers, who can only get in themselves by turning out the present 
occupants, are the Opposition, and perform similar work for their 
own side, though of course under the disadvantage of not having the 
control of the election machinery. If they had only one set of places 
to look to, the Federal offices, or the State offices, or the local offices, 
they might be disheartened by repeated failures—such as the Demo- 
cratic party has had to suffer since the first election of President 
Lincoln in 1860. But as there are two other sets of places to stimu- 
late their desires and reward their efforts, there is no danger of 
apathy. A beaten party comes up fresh to the fight every time, 
and generally before long gets hold of one set at least of the coveted 
emoluments. So distinctly is the duty of the civil service to work 
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for their own side recognised, that the party managers sometimes 
impose a sort of tax, informally of course and secretly, upon their 
officials, who have then to contribute a percentage of their salaries 
towards the party fund, out of which the expenses of canvassing 
and electioneering are defrayed. 

“Ts then,” it will be asked, “ the business of electioneering left to 
these personally interested politicians? Do other citizens, those 
active, keen, bright Americans of whom we hear so much, not take 
part in it, if for no other reason, yet at least to see that the affairs of 
the community are entrusted to competent hands? It is easy to see 
why office-holders and office-seekers should exert themselves ; less 
easy to understand why other people do not join, do not keep such 
an important matter from falling into these professional hands ? 
Why do not public-spirited men, whose motives are above suspicion, 
become candidates for the various offices and for the membership 
of the legislatures? They would naturally be preferred by their 
fellow-citizens.”’ 

Party organization has been brought to a rare perfection in 
America. Nothing can be fairer in theory, nothing more conform- 
able to the principles of self-government. The unit is a small local 
area—in a city one of the wards. The voters belonging to the 
party in this local area are convoked to a meeting for the purpose 
of choosing their delegates to the convention of the larger 
local area in which these wards are included. This meeting is 
called a primary, and the delegates whom it chooses are a species 
of ward committee for the ward. Together with the delegates 
from all the other wards, they form the convention for the dis- 
trict. Either directly or through other delegates whom they in 
turn choose to proceed to a higher convention, they select the 
candidates for office. The details of the system are complex: it 
may be enough to note that the highest of all party assemblies 
is that which meets once in every four years to choose the 
party candidate for the Presidency of the United States. This 
council is called the National Nominating Convention; and the 
similar bodies which meet to choose in each State the candi- 
dates for its chief offices are called State Conventions. The main 
duty of every convention is to choose the party candidates, both for 
the elective offices and for the membership of the State Legislatures 
and of Congress (as the case may be), the object of course being to 
secure that the undivided vote of the party shall be cast for the 
candidates who are most likely to succeed, because most in favour 
with the party as a whole. And the system seems excellently cal- 
culated to attain this end, because it is the rank and file of the party, 
in their several primaries, who choose the delegates, and these 
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delegates who in turn choose those with whom the selection of candi- 
dates rests. The people have every opportunity of expressing their 
will, and it is their own fault if they do not get the best candidates. 
Clearly the primary is the key of the whole. Everything de- 
pends on the delegates it chooses, for once chosen, they can bring 
out any candidate they like. He is, through their nomination, the 
candidate of the party, who has a claim on the votes of the party, 
even of those who would not have themselves chosen him. The duty, 
therefore, of every good citizen who desires the best candidates is to 
go to the party primary of the ward or district he belongs to, and 
there give his vote for delegates he can trust. But unfortunately the 
good citizen often does not care enough about the matter. He has 
an engagement to dinner, or it is a wet night, or he forgets all about 
the meeting. The professional politician, however, does not forget. 
He goes, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he has it all his 
own way. He has usually a number of acquaintances whom he 
takes with him (the men whom, in American phrase, he “ owns”), 
so that the primary may consist almost entirely of the professionals 
and their creatures. In such cases the business is dispatched quickly 
and easily. A list of delegates, which has of course been prepared 
beforehand by the leading professionals, is proposed to the meeting 
and carried without a division. These delegates are the professionals 
themselves, or persons on whom they can rely. The meeting is 
then dissolved ; and in a day or two, when all the primaries are over, 
the Republicans or Democrats (as the case may be) of the city learn 
that they have left themselves in the hands of this clique, who have 
settled the whole thing in secret conclave, and merely gone through 
the form of obtaining a popular sanction. Sometimes, however, 
things do not proceed so smoothly. If the local party managers 
have abused their power by putting into office bad men, who have 
wasted or misappropriated the city revenues, the better citizens now 
and then combine to attend, and if possible to “capture” the 
primaries. They’come in large numbers, and when the managers’ 
list of delegates is submitted, they oppose it and propose another list 
of their own. A struggle follows. The chairman, who is usually 
in the confidence of the managers, probably tries to rule the speakers 
of the independent section out of order, and may sometimes go so 
far as to declare the list of his own friends carried when it has not 
been so, or even to dissolve the meeting rather than accept a defeat. 
Possibly, but rarely, the independents succeed in getting their dele- 
gates chosen. Generally the victory remains in one way or another 
with the professional clique. And it must be understood that such 
a contest is altogether an uncommon occurrence, only to be looked 
for in places where the ruling party has grossly abused its power 
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and driven the better sort of citizens to exert themselves for the pro- 
tection of the community. This has happened only in a few of the 
great cities, and most conspicuously in New York, a place so excep- 
tional owing to its vast population of poor and ignorant people, 
mostly recent immigrants from Europe, that it must not be taken as 
a type of American city politics. The more usual way of resisting 
the domination of the party managers is for good citizens, after 
meetings and combinations among themselves, either to abstain from 
voting, or to vote for the candidates of the opposite party, or to bring 
out a rival set of candidates of their own party, and run these both 
against the opposite party and against what may be called the autho- 
rised list of their own party managers. This is called, in the 
technical language of politics, “ bolting,’ and is sometimes resorted 
to by moderate and patriotic men of both parties. In Philadelphia, 
a city which has groaned under the tyranny of its ‘‘ Ring” as long 
as New York, it was successfully employed a year ago to put several 
trustworthy men into office. But in general these tactics, when 
used by an independent section in either party, result in the 
victory of the opposite party, because the parties are so nearly 
balanced that any serious defection from one gives the other 
the majority. The immediate gain may not be great, because the 
candidates of the other party are probably men of the same 
kind as those whom the independents refused to accept from their 
own clique. But the warning given to the Ring against which 
the independents have revolted is not lost. They are made to feel 
that they have gone too far, and are disposed next time to bring 
forward better candidates, and so endeavour to win back the 
‘‘bolters” to their former party allegiance. Thus the evil is by no: 
means without a remedy. Only that remedy is not, as one might 
have expected, found to be most easily applied by an attack on the 
primaries. 

Through the last few pages I have been describing extreme cases. 
It must not be supposed that over the length and breadth of the 
Union, in the rural districts and in the smaller cities, these evils 
prevail. They are confined to some few great cities, such as those 
of the Atlantic coast. Only there does one find full-grown Rings, 
only there have the better citizens been driven to organize them- 
selves against the tyranny of bad men, perverting a system which 
was intended to be truly popular and representative. The manage- 
ment of the affairs of the ordinary towns and cities may not be the best 
possible—neither is that of our own municipalities—but it is, taking 
one place with another, tolerably honest and competent, as good 
as can be looked for in such a world as the present. I have dealt with 
the extreme cases because it is from those extreme cases that English 
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assailants of American institutions have drawn their examples, and 
in particular their illustrations of the working of what they call the 
Caucus system; and have, therefore, sketched that system as it 
exists in New York, the darkest instance that can be adduced. 

The so-called Birmingham Caucus is supposed to be a copy of this 
American original, and to be likely to reproduce its faults. The 
different scheme of our English Constitution prevents it from being 
carried out with the same completeness; it exists here, therefore, 
only in two grades, viz. the ward meeting (the American primary) 
and the council for the whole constituency, the Eight Hundred, 
or Four Hundred, or so forth, corresponding to the American 
nominating District Convention of delegates from the several pri- 
maries. The essence of the plan lies in its creating a representative 
committee for each constituency, to which the members of the party 
in that constituency delegate the function of selecting candidates for 
Parliament. It has no other function but that of organizing the 
party in the locality, and enabling it to prevent those divisions, and 
consequent defeats, which arose from the appearance at elections of 
more candidates than there were seats for, each alleging that he was 
the favourite of the party. There were no means, except the rarely 
available one of a test ballot, of ascertaining which candidate the 
party really preferred; and this method was therefore invented of 
giving the majority of the party the means of protecting itself by 
saying beforehand whom it wished to support. It was the alternative 
to two methods, both of which had proved bad—nomination by an 
irresponsible and self-elected clique and the distraction of the party 
between a number of competitors, some of whom might be plainly 
out of the running, yet able to ruin the others and so give the victory 
to the other side. 

I am not here concerned either to defend or attack the 
Birmingham system. My only personal experience of it has 
been so far unpleasing, that having been once a delegate from 
the primary of the ward I reside in, I was turned out when the 
primaries were captured by an inroad of persons belonging to 
another section of the party; we who fancied ourselves the “ good 
citizens” having been culpably absent from our primary on the 
night of meeting. This instance taught us one of the weak points 
of the plan; and the London boroughs (in only two of which, so far 
as I know, does it exist) are obviously not the best places to try it 
in. However, I am not going to examine its working in England, 
but only the pertinence of arguments drawn from its working in 
America. 

Two charges are brought against it. One is that it will destroy 
the independence of Members of Parliament by subjecting them to 
the dictation of a local committee. This is an objection never taken, 
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a result never complained of, in the United States. The councils or 
conventions of delegates do not control members of Congress, not so 
much because they might not wish to do so if it were necessary, as 
because it is not necessary. The bonds of party allegiance are already 
so tight, itis so well understood that a member of Congress must 
vote with his party, that no local pressure is needed. This is due to 
the fact that, as already explained, politicians are largely professionals 
who must stick to their party for the sake of their prospects in life. 
The existence of a tight party organization is another symptom, so 
to speak, of the same tendency, but is not the cause of this want of 
personal independence. The phenomena of American politics are 
here too dissimilar from those of England to make a comparison 
instructive. Any one who has watched large English constituencies 
will think the fear of a member being enslaved by his local political 
committee chimerical. There are, of course, members whose real 
sentiments differ somewhat from those they have expressed at their 
election, or whose origina] provincial opinions have been affected by the 
social influences, or perhaps by other more purely personal influences, 
to which they are exposed in the capital. It may be occasionally 
irksome to these members to be reminded by the committee of their 
local association of what the party there expects from them. In 
such a case the committee is likely to be right and the member 
wrong. Buta member whose conduct is straightforward and con- 
sistent, who tells his constituents candidly what he thinks, and 
who is not reasonably suspected of concealment or sinister 
motives, will have more power over them than any committee or 
other caucus, and need not bow to its dictation. English constituen- 
cies are sometimes fickle, like all bodies of men. But they hate 
dictation. They may be trusted to support a member against a 
committee, and will not long put up even with their own delegates 
should they show a tyrannical spirit. Those who remember the 
political history of Lancashire during the years from 1850 to 1870, 
will admit that nothing so much weakened the Liberal party there 
as the idea (well or ill founded I need not inquire) that it was 
governed by a clique in Manchester representing the old Anti-Corn- 
law League. Since that idea has vanished the party has recovered 
its unity and vigour. 

The other charge against the Birmingham system is that by 
vesting the power of selecting a candidate in the hands of a body 
of delegates, it limits the range of candidates, prevents good men 
from coming forward who would otherwise have offered themselves, 
and throws the conduct of the party into the hands of small knots 
of men who will use it in a narrow, grasping, selfish spirit, who will 
push forward their own friends only, and insist on a servile con- 
formity with the programme of their school. Here, it may be said, 
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American experience is in point. The Rings, with their control 
over the delegates and their manipulations of the primaries so as to 
get just such delegates as they want, are a specimen of what, with a 
little practice, we shall come to in England. 

This would be so but for three profound differences between the 
American political system and our own. The first lies in the great 
number of salaried officers (including memberships) given away by 
popular election. Hence it is worth while to have a complete 
machinery for the purpose of gaining these offices, whereas in 
England we have very few such places of emolument, promotion 
lying not with the people, but with some minister or some adminis- 
trative body, and members of the legislature receiving no payment. 
The second lies in the fact that elections are very frequent. As 
the former cause made the machine so elaborate, this cause makes 
it so smooth, easy, and efficient in its working. It is kept constantly 
going. Itisa mill to which grist is never lacking, because these 
numerous short-term offices and memberships are constantly becom- 
ing vacant; fresh elections are required; candidates have again to 
be brought out; the steam is always up, and the wheels always 
turning. But in England the Eight Hundred exists only for 
the purpose of choosing a candidate for Parliament, and this function 
it has to exercise only once (on an average) in five years, perhaps 
less frequently if the old members continue popular and offer them- 
selves afresh. This Eight Hundred, in its executive committee, may 
be called together from time to time to pass resolutions condemning 
or approving the conduct of Government, and calling on the repre- 
sentatives of the people to vote this way or that. But that is a 
harmless proceeding, very different from the kind of work which 
occupies an American assemblage of nominating delegates. Between 
a body whose function it is at intervals of several years to select 
candidates for an unpaid honour, and one which is always choosing 
them for a great variety of salaried places, there is surely all the 
difference in the world. The latter must have a power and signifi- 
cance in the country, an influence over the people, which the former 
cannot have. The third and last point of difference is quite 
the most important. My readers will have anticipated it. In 
America there is a class of persons eagerly interested in working 
the machine, because their livelihood depends on it, viz. the civil 
service actual and potential, the office-holders and the office- 
seekers. Whereas in England the civil service, consisting of per- 
manent officials who are appointed by examination without reference 
to party, and hold office for life (if they properly perform their 
duties), has no personal interest whatever in politics or political 
agitation. What can make the contrast stronger than the fact that 
while in America the civil service have actually been taxed by their 
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superiors for the support of the party funds, and are understood to 
be the people chiefly bound to look to the party organization, in 
England a wise custom forbids members of the civil service to take part 
in political meetings or canvass at elections. It is notorious that the 
sentiment of the official classes, and particularly of their upper ranks, 
is often opposed to the Government in power. Thus in the United 
States there is not only a powerful machine, but plenty of people 
who are led to work it for their own selfish purposes by their own 
selfish motives. Butin England no similar class exists. The men who 
summon our primaries and are chosen delegates and influence the 
councils of Eight Hundred, have nothing to gain by their activity, 
beyond, indeed, that amount of local notoriety and power which any 
kind of prominence secures. They are inspired, except so far as 
mere vanity may move them, by zeal for the principles of their party 
or attachment to its leaders, not one in a hundred having anything 
to gain by the completest party victory. In days of political 
peace and dulness these feelings languish, whereas in America the 
time when there are fervent questions to excite the whole community 
is just that at which the professional politician has to work hardest 
to get his voters together, and by their means secure the spoils for 
himself. It, therefore, appears that the machine which is dangerous 
in America because there is so much for it to do and so many persons 
interested in working it, has in England neither the interests nor 
the persons, and may therefore be, so far as the example of America 
goes (for it is only with that example that we are here concerned), a 
perfectly harmless and indeed beneficial institution. 

This would be less clearly the case if the sphere of the Birmingham 
system were to be extended far beyond its present function of 
choosing parliamentary candidates and occasionally meeting to 
discuss current topics. Were all municipal elections, for instance, 
and those of school boards and poor-law guardians to be brought 
within its scope, it would bea more potent, because a more frequently 
active, factor in our politics. I am myself one of those who regret 
the tendency, equally visible in both of our great parties, to drag all 
popular elections into the sphere of party politics and fight them on 
party lines, and who heartily hope that the temptation to win a 
momentary advantage by such means will be resisted. But, even if 
the authors of the Birmingham system had gone farther in this 
direction than they have yet done, their creation would remain a 
totally different thing from that American spectre with which we are 
threatened. 

It would be wrong to leave the subject of the American civil 
service without reminding English readers that there have been 
during the last few years very earnest and continued efforts made for 
its reform and for the total abolition of the “spoils system.” A 
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European observer does not, when he first lands, fully appreciate the 
importance of the question, for it seems to him to concern only the 
efficiency of the officials. After a time he perceives that the wisest 
Americans are right in looking upon it as the source of some of the 
gravest defects in their government, and he learns to admire the dis- 
interested zeal with which so many of the best men in the country 
are labouring to prove to the bulk of the people the necessity of 
letting appointments be made by merit, not by political favour, and 
for life or good behaviour. They urge not merely that the work of 
the nation will be better done, but that the class of professional poli- 
ticians will be almost extinguished, and a higher and purer tone 
given to political life altogether. The American people is so large, 
so busy, so hopeful, and on the whole so justly contented with the 
prosperity which it enjoys, that it takes some time to convince it 
of the necessity and value of this reform, which the professional 
politicians of both parties, not venturing on open opposition, are 
trying to evade by minimising the issues involved. But a steady 
progress is being made ; Civil Service Reform Associations have been 
formed all over the Eastern States; lectures are constantly given on 
the subject and discussions raised both in Congress and in the press. 
Opinion in such a nation is not easily moved on a comparatively new 
question, but when moved it is irresistible, and the hour of success 
seems to be no longer distant. 

This is an instance of a phenomenon in American life which I may 
not have sufficiently dwelt on. The higher politics of the country 
are not, like the lower, left mainly to the professional politicians. 
There is always a large number of able and thoughtful men, 
who take no part in electioneering and hold no office, who are 
engaged in discussing matters of principle and enlightening their 
fellow-citizens upon them. There is thus formed a body of quiet 
and sober opinion which holds back the Congress or the persons in 
power from doing any serious mischief, and which, when things grow 
really serious, steps in to seize the helm. In 1871 New York was 
suddenly rescued, by the action of a few public-spirited men who had 
previously been “outside politics,” supported by the bulk of the 
respectable citizens, from the fangs of the Tammany Ring. Three 
years ago San Francisco was in like manner delivered from a similar 
gang. Everybody knows that this can be done again if a like 
emergency should arise, and everybody has, therefore, been com- 
paratively indifferent, perhaps too indifferent, to the defects in the 
working of the ordinary machinery. But the indifference diminishes, 
and the number of able and earnest men who enter public life, 
especially as candidates for local offices, increases every year. The 
professionals strain every nerve to keep them out, and this is one of 
the main causes why they are still so few; but the mass of good 
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citizens are less and less obedient to party dictation, more and more 
disposed to give their support to independent candidates. 

Throughout the foregoing remarks I have intentionally described 
the worst aspects of American politics, and taken my facts from those 
great Atlantic cities where the crowd of ignorant immigrants has 
put democratic institutions to the severest strain. It has been 
necessary to do so, because it is from these cities that English critics 
of the United States have drawn their illustrations and their warn- 
ings; and my object has been to show that even taking such institu- 
tions,—and particularly the Caucus system,—where they are at 
their worst, the differences from England are so great that no in- 
ference directly applicable to ourselves can be drawn. America 
does indeed suggest considerations of practical value to Englishmen 
and Frenchmen and to all free countries. She bids us maintain the 
present arrangements of our civil service; she impresses upon all 
citizens the duty of interesting themselves in public affairs; she 
dissuades us from multiplying popular elections, or handing over to 
them such posts as judgeships; she reminds us that the spirit of 
party must not be suffered to extend its influence too widely and 
seize upon all elective bodies. But these, except perhaps the last, 
are not the rocks towards which we in England seem to be drifting. 

If this article had been a sketch of American politics as a whole, 
there would have been many other matters to enlarge on. Some 
defects in the Constitution and in the mode of working it must 
have been pointed out; many merits would also have been set 
forth; and it would have been shown how even the faults are 
largely due to transitory influences, which may disappear when 
education tells upon the new and still incompetent citizens whom a 
too indulgent system admits at once to electoral power. I should 
have observed that the professional politicians, so often referred to 
above, are far less harmful through the country generally than in 
the populous maritime cities; in many parts of the interior they 
scarcely exist, and that even where they do, personal corruption is 
rare among them. The scandals of New York have done great in- 
justice to the fair fame of local government in general. Taking the 
American political system as a whole, the shadows, regrettable as 
they are, are less conspicuous than the lights. If it is to be judged 
by its tendency to promote the welfare and security of the individual 
citizen and give free scope to his exertions, a dispassionate observer 
will pronounce it superior to those of France, or Germany, or Italy, 
and will perceive that it has solved some problems which we in 
England have still to solve. 

JamEs Bryce. 








THE ELEVENTH PLAGUE OF EGYPT. 


ALL our present difficulties in Egypt date from the purchase of 
Ismail Pasha’s Suez Canal shares by the late Government in the 
end of 1875; from that time onwards we have, at first shame- 
facedly, and then openly, taken the Egyptian bondholders under 
our protection. The bondholder owes his origin to the operations 
of a knot of Europeans and other adventurers who contrived some 
twenty odd years ago to get Ismail Pasha into their debt. This 
was easy for two reasons. One was the fact that Ismail had 
inherited debts of a considerable amount from his predecessors, 
and the other was the fact that he, Ismail himself, was ambitious 
and extravagant, bitten with Western vices and Western notions 
of progress. He was a ready prey for these men, and they lent 
him money at usurious charges, so that he was soon over head and 
ears their bondsman. Left to himself, he would probably have paid 
what of that debt pleased him, as long as it pleased him, and given 
his creditors his signature for the balance. But his “ Euro- 
pean ” and Levantine entourage knew better than that. The age of 
“foreign loans ’’ had arrived in Western Europe, and if the Khedive 
could not pay out of his own resources, what was to hinder him 
from “pledging the credit of his country ” for a loan in Europe ? 
He had no right whatever to do so—not as much right as our old 
English kings had who borrowed of the Lombards and never paid 
again—but that did not matter a straw, since the people of Egypt 
were as powerless to object as to sanction. For borrowing pur- 
poses Ismail was the “state.” A loan was therefore organised— 
quite a tiny one—well “secured” on the revenue, of course, and 
part of it was offered in the London market in 1862 by Messrs. 
Frihling and Géschen. It was not a great success, I believe, 
the market needing to be worked a bit; but still it sold in time. 
Loan after loan was issued at varying prices, sometimes on the 
security of the “state,” sometimes on securities declared to be 
Ismail’s private property, and with various fortunes, down to 1873, 
when a prodigious issue of £32,000,000 nominal was flung upon the 
markets of Europe, chiefly on those of Paris and London, and left 
mostly upon the hands of the loan contractors. 

In twelve short years the Khedive of Egypt had after this 
fashion run up what is called a “funded” debt of about 
£80,000,000, but his obligations to the financial adventurers 
by whom he was exploited, reached at that date or soon after 
around £100,000,000. And what had he to show for this debt? 
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Little except creditors. A few millions. Mr. Hamilton Laing, 
a competent authority, says £11,900,000 was spent on the rail- 
ways, and £17,400,000 or so squandered on the Suez Canal, 
including the £8,000,000 “indemnity” exacted of Ismail by 
Napoleon III., for a breach of contract, forced upon the Khedive 
at the instance of England, and the million spent on festi- 
vities when the Canal was opened. These totals, however, re- 
present interest at 20 and 25 per cent. up to 1873, so that less 
than half these sums in actual cash was all that these “ public 
works” represented. I can hardly trace £3,000,000 of actual cash 
expenditure on the canal—not an Egyptian work be it remembered, 
and I doubt if the railways cost £5,000,000. Some score of palaces 
and an opera house or two had also been built by Ismail, in part at 
least with the money his exploiteurs gave him; and he allowed himself 
to be swindled on all hands by the people who undertook to “ im- 
prove” his domains—lands, that is, mostly stolen from his people—so 
that immense quantities of machinery, for instance, lay rusting about 
the country, double contracts being sometimes given out, so as to keep 
English and French hangers-on alike in good humour. 

Beyond these “effects’’ there was nothing ‘o show, and there is 
nothing now. The people in whose name the late Khedive borrowed 
this money, and from whom he wrung an ever-increasing amount of 
taxes, got absolutely no benefit from the loans at any time, and were 
never thought of in connection with them, except in estimating how 
far they might still be squeezed and live. The irrigating and other 
canals, and the “ public works,” dams, &c., of which we have heard 
so often and so much, were executed by their forced labour, and did 
not in any degree result from the loans. Much of the Suez Canal 
and railway work was done in the same way. The people, in short, 
suffered infinite cruelties, as much at the hands of European task- 
masters as from the Turks. And all men know, or should know, the 
fiendish torture to which the poor wretches were subjected whom 
Ismail forced to cultivate his estates and make his sugar. In one way 
or other the men who profited most by the loans were the Khedive’s 
exploiteurs—the cormorants—the “ scum of the earth ”’ as they have 
often been described by those who knew them, whom his criminal 
lavishness drew around him. The game they played in short was 
this :—After the first loan had, like the taste of blood, fired the ima- 
gination of the poor Khedive with dreams of boundless wealth and 
ambition, his necessities grew at a pace that made constant borrowing 
imperative. He had to borrow for his extravagances and to pay the 
interest on his “funded’’ debt, and therefore his dependence upon 
. the usurious scoundrels around him became greater with each suc- 
cessive loan. They advanced money to him at extortionate rates of 
20 and 30 per cent. or more, taking his private or “Treasury” bonds 
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for the amount ; and when their means in this way got locked up as 
much as they cared to risk, they “funded” the debt, offered it 
through houses of high credit in Paris and London, that is, asa new 
“Egyptian” loan. In this way the Khedive was always in the 
clutches of his enemies. With each new loan his difficulties increased. 
His “ floating”? debt—debt to the 30 per cent. gentry that is— 
swelled out until, cheated, beaten to the ground by the weight of his 
obligations, not knowing where to turn, he saw by the end of 1874 
bankruptcy looking him straight in the face. Out of all his loans 
the late Mr. Stephen Cave said, in his report on Egyptian finances, 
the poor wretch got only about £45,000,000 in any shape, and 
of that he really did not finger £5,000,000. Most of the money, 
of course, went back to the cormorants as “interest”? on new 
advances, and some went to pay the debts of Ismail’s predecessor. 
The plunder the Khedive did share in, no doubt, but it was the share 
of the decoy only. 

“ Business” of this kind could not go on for ever. The 1873 
loan never “floated.” French financial establishments were deeply 
committed to Khedivial finance through the Khedive’s entourage, 
to whom they lent money; so much so that if the Khedive 
had been allowed to default, as Turkey did in 1875, the losses 
of that second and heaviest blow would have been so tremendous 
as to bring them down, and to threaten with destruction the in- 
stitutions of the Republic itself, raw as they were. In 1875, there- 
fore, when the temper of European money markets no longer 
allowed the cormorants to make investors sharers in their plunder, 
and when each day brought bankruptcy nearer in Egypt, the 
French Government, pulled by these financial establishments, was 
stirring eagerly in the “Egyptian Question.” Turkey defaulted 
in October of that year, and troubles broke out in the East of Europe, 
aggravating the dangers ahead, and all would probably have been 
lost had England not come to the rescue. Looking back on our 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares then made, and on all that has 
followed, I cannot but admire the extreme skill of the French in 
this business. The facts weuld now seem to bear the inference that 
France never seriously intended to take the lead in Egypt: she has 
always so adroitly substituted England in her place at each emer- 
gency, by exciting the fears of our statesmen about what she might 
do, or by leading us on to take steps of a decided kind while she at 
the pinch slipped behind. Fear, and the sharp management of the cos- 
mopolitan Jews led us to buy the Suez Canal shares, a most foolish 
and useless purchase, which had no raison d’étre whatever, except 
that of putting £4,000,000 into the pockets of the Khedive’s 
creditors. The dread of being left behind caused us to send Mr. 
Stephen Cave on a “mission” of inquiry to Egypt, and from the 
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day of our first interference until now, a subtle play upon the 
sombre imagination of our Ministers has always kept us first in 
the field. 

The fear lest France should steal a march upon us was not, 
however, the direct cause of the mission of Mr. G. J. Géschen to 
Egypt. He went, it will be remembered, after Ismail had 
effected, or tried to effect, d da Abdul Aziz, a first composition 
with his creditors, in May, 1876. The Canal shares money had 
been but adrop in the ocean. Ismail’s ravenous creditors pressed down 
on him a floating debt of from sixteen to twenty millions. Money 
could not be wrung or beaten out of his people, who literally perished 
beneath the horrible burden he piled upon them, so he “ unified ” 
his debts, thereby practically declaring them all to be his own, and 
the use of his country’s name for borrowing purposes a fraud, and 
reduced the interest. English bondholders and French finance 
houses were not satisfied with this, so they fell upon Mr. Géschen, 
because his firm had been the first to bring Ismail’s loans here. 
Then came Mr. Géschen’s mission, which, though ostensibly unofficial, 
was backed by all the power that the accredited representative of 
England could wield. His scheme received the quasi-official sanc- 
tion of England, when Sir Rivers Wilson went to Cairo with two 
years’ leave of absence from his duties for the purpose of starting it. 

In most respects Mr. Géschen’s elaborate plan was a failure. 
Financially it failed, because he laid upon the backs of the Egyptians 
a burden heavier even than the heaviest imposed by Ismail. 
The chief features of his scheme were a generous reduction of the 
“bonus” to be given to the cormorant or floating debt creditors 
from 25 per cent. to 10 per cent. on the amount they claimed, and 
an egregious over-estimate of the revenues of Egypt. He put it at 
£10,500,000 in round figures, and proposed to appropriate over 
£6,000,000 of that amount to meet the claims of the Khedive’s 
creditors. A drearier record does not exist than that of the period 
between the establishment of the joint control of England and 
France to carry out the business of collecting debts on this basis from 
those who owed them not, and the reduction of the debt charge 
and the rearrangement made when these Powers turned Ismail 
adrift, because even he had ceased to be a willing tool in the 
destruction of his country, and set up his son as their slave—the 
sham ruler through whom they might crush the people unhindered : 
taxes collected by the bastinado a year in advance; a people steeped 
in misery; English and French diplomatic agents nagging and 
bullying over the miserable Ismail, that he might show no mercy in 
applying the lash; and finally collapse, a confusion of utter failure, 
wails of agony from the dying fellah, a new loan to make good a 
yawning deficit, and a reconstruction of the debt. 
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Failure though it was, the Géschen scheme had at least one great 
success. It created a fine new field for Europeans with an appetite 
for large salaries. Not only did it institute the supreme controllers 
and auditors of the “caisse of the public debt,” but it paved the 
way for the appearance of an English Government official as a 
minister of the Khedive and led to endless nice pickings in the 
way of a cadastral survey, railway and harbour-administration 
boards, and so forth. There was even a subordinate kind of control 
got up for the good of people content with a second place, in the 
shape of managers of the Daira or family estate of the Khedive, 
an effort at grasping the last shreds of Egyptian vitality success- 
fully imitated in the case of the State Domain—as the lands 
which the Khedive had filched from his subjects are styled—when it 
became necessary, in 1878, to raise, through the Rothschilds, and with 
the official assistance of Lord Salisbury, a loan of £8,500,000 upon 
them, in order to prevent the Géschen plan from instantly toppling to 
the ground of its own weight. That loan went so indifferently, by the 
way, that the vexation connected with it is popularly supposed to 
have hastened poor old Baron Rothschild’s death. I have counted the 
number of “ Europeans” who according to official returns entered 
the service of these various departments of the debt-collecting, fellah- 
exploiting machine in Egypt since 1875, and I find it is some 800 
out of the total of over 1,300 officially said to be in the pay of the 
Egyptian people. And they have very snug salaries, too, as a few 
samples at foot will show.’ If the fellah who, hungry and naked, 


(1) The salaries of the Europeans are given in Egyptian pounds in the parliamentary 
returns, but I have estimated them roughly at 20s. 6d. to the £ sterling. In round 
figures, then, the incomes of the leading men in possession run as follows :—The two 
Controllers-General of the revenues—the chief executioners in fact—M. de Bligniéres 
and Sir Auckland Colvin, get £4,000 each, and their chief secretary something above 
£2,000; the two Controllers of the Daria—Major-General Goldsmith and J. Gay- 
Lussac—get £2,500 each, and their secretary about £500; and the two Commis- 
sioners of the State Domain—Mr. Rowseland Mr. Bontems—get £3,075 each, their 
“ adjoint” receiving about £1,250. Below these there are dozens and hundreds of men 
with salaries running from £800 downwards to £60 and £70. But the catalogue is not 
nearly ended there. We have gota caisse spécial de la dette publique—a sort of controllers’ 
double we might say—which enjoys four resplendent chiefs—an Italian, a Frenchman, an 
Austrian, and an Englishman—each blessed with a magnificent salary of £3,000 a year. 
Then there is the cadastre, or land survey, occupied, I imagine, chiefly in helping on the 
transfer of land from the people to foreign mortgagees, and formed of a small brigade 
of “‘ Europeans,’ headed by an Englishman and a Frenchman, each with over £1,500 
a year. The Ministry of Finance is blessed likewise by a couple of chief supervisors, 
an Austrian and an Englishman, the first with a £2,000 salary, and the second with one 
of £2,300. Their third and fourth in command are an Englishman and an Italian, 
the first getting £922 10s., and the second over £600. A French Inspector-General 
presides over the Octroi, and gets about £1,200 a year; but this is more than balanced 
by two Englishmen who manage the lighthouses, the one for over £1,700 a year and 
the other for over £1,100. Their “ general secretary,” also an Englishman, gets 
nearly £800. ‘Letting pass an American, Stone Pasha, who gets nearly £1,600 as chief 
of the staff at the Ministry.of War, as well asthe by comparison ill-paid men who work 
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toils from morn till eve the year round in order to pay these and 
other charges arising out of his master’s debts, could read and weigh 
these facts, would he not have strange thoughts? Nay, has he not had 
thoughts, ignorant as he is? and did not Arabi and the Notables 
interpret them? Mr. Gdéschen put such an air of decency and 
“right honourableness” over the business of fleecing the Egyptians, 
that people grew to forget the real nature of the work they were 
doing. Paying two or three years’ taxes in one, in response to the 
threats of the English Government, in order that fraudulent creditors 
might be satisfied, was “ maintaining international obligations” in 
the proper language of diplomacy; applying the bastinado to make 
the fellah part with his life’s blood was “ exercising a little pres- 
sure;” the establishment of numerous highly-paid posts for Euro- 
peans was “improving the machinery of administration.” A com- 
position of the Khedive’s debts by threats, wholly in favour of 
extortionate creditors, and without reference to those expected to 
pay, was ‘‘a regulation of the finances for the good of the country ;” 
each abatement forced upon these creditors by the utter incapacity of 
the people to pay, was “a highly benevolent concession to an 
ungrateful country.” 

But it is time to look at the actual position of this Egyptian 
financial question. The Egyptian people cannot go on paying for 
a debt which is not their own, and any attempt to make them do so 


must lead to further disasters, keep their country ina chronic state 
of anarchy, and induce reprisals by the slaves upon their oppressors, 


in the Department of Public Instruction—surely a useless department andeven dangerous, 
to bondholders—we get a few Germans placed to look after the administration of the 
Wakeef, or Mussulman church property, the first of whom gets over £700 a year; and 
the police at Suez, Alexandria, Cairo, and so on are all blessed by European chiefs of 
some sort not too meanly paid. An Italian gets about £1,230 for looking after the 
Abolition de la Traite—the slave trade, that is; and the marine Sanitary and Quaran- 
tine Department is a department which absorbs in the aggregate quite £5,400, though 
none of its polyglot members get paid like the bailiffs. Its fellow is the Council of 
Health and Public Hygiene, which requires all told over £6,200. The next well paid 
official person is the French Chief of Division at the Ministry of Justice, who gets nearly 
£1,000; and in the Department of Public Works there are many sweet plums. 
Rousseau Bey gets over £2,500 a year there; Ava Casimir, an Italian, about £1,550, 
and several others between £600 and £1,000. The railways as a matter of course are 
administered by able foreigners, headed by Mr. H. P. le Mesurier, an Englishman, with 
£3,000, and followed by a Frenchman named Timmermann with £2,500. The Dutch- 
man who comes after gets only some £700, which seems mean, but he is a mere Secretary 
to the Council, whereas gentlemen like the two chief engineers get their £1,200 apiece. 
Both these also, for the fairness of the division, are English. The Director-General of 
the Customs has £3,000 odd, and is English; so is the head of the Postal Department 
with over £1,500; and behind all there comes the great machinery of the International 
Tribunals, for which, however, the men in possession are not to be held responsible. Inall 
there are thirty-one of these cosmopolitan law administrators who absorb amongst them 
about £40,000 a year. After this catalogue, who can say that Europeans have not made 
good use of their time in Egypt? Considering that the invaders have enjoyed the power 
of fixing their own salaries, one might almost call them moderate. 
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reprisals always marked by treachery. It is alleged by the controllers 
and their entourage that ‘Egypt has improved under their adminis- 
tration ;” that they have done good, were it only by keeping off all 
extortioners except themselves. The fact already summarized proves 
this to be untrue. Except that the railways enable Europeans to move 
crops from the interior to the sea-coast more expeditiously and cheaply 
than could be done in the days of Mehemet Ali or Said, what is there 
in the condition of the Egyptian people and country which makes them 
abler to-day than they were twenty or thirty years ago to pay a heavy 
foreign charge and to maintain an alien administration? Abso- 
lutely nothing, and they never have paid any but a fraction of 
the sums laid upon them out of their own proper means. The bulk 
of the earlier loan interest was provided by means of fresh loans, 
and when these failed there came a season of harrowing, which 
brought desolation and famine upon the land. Then followed a new 
time of relief by loans, and lastly the “reduced debt charge” and 
revised control, from which the Egyptians have sought to deliver 
themselves by a desperate appeal to arms, because the burden imposed 
was intolerable. In all their dealings with us, or with whoever has 
interfered with them since this debt agony began, the people of 
Egypt have made it plain that they could not bear the terrific load 
we have laid on their shoulders. I firmly believe they can bear 
it less easily now than they could ten or a dozen years ago. If 
“budgets” be thrown in my face, I answer, Of what use is it to 
appeal to the evidence of Egyptian budgets, always untrust- 
worthy, often admittedly false, and under the guidance of the 
controllers but faint adumbrations of the truth. The end of every 
series of Egyptian budgets has been a fresh loan in the past, and 
must be so again. Can any proof be given more absolute that the 
people cannot find the money demanded of them ? 

There is proof more positive in this—that through all these years 
of oppression the Egyptian people have been steadily losing both 
their wealth and their land. By the skilful and unscrupulous use 
made of the moukabila alone, the late Khedive stripped the land- 
holders of many millions. That was in fact as “smart” a 
robbery as I ever heard of. ‘“ Pay me up six times the annual 
amount of your present taxes,” said Ismail, “and I will not only 
confer a good title upon you, but reduce your land-tax by one half in 
perpetuity.” Naturally the landholders jumped at < an offer, 
and, as ultimately arranged, agreed to liquidate the sixtyears’ extra 


taxes in twelve, with interest. Insome of the early fancy budgets to 
which Ismail’s financial sharks used to treat Western Europe, this 
excess payment was put at more than £3,000,000 a year, but Mr. 
Géschen puts it at £1,600,000 only, and even this is probably 
beyond the mark. Perhaps the average annual payment did 
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not exceed twelve or fourteen hundred thousand, and it grew 
less as years went by; but anyhow the land-holders never got 
their better titles, and never got their land-tax reduced. First 
the Khedive, in his attempted ‘‘ composition of 1876,” “ suspended” 
the action of the moukabala; then it was “revived” by Mr. 
Géschen, in order to furnish the means to pay off the “short 
loans,” as they were called; and finally the arrangement was can- 
celled altogether by the last “commission of liquidation,” which, 
under pretence of making the Egyptians keep “ international en- 
gagements,” riveted the chains of Ismail’s debt upon a weary people. 
At a moderate guess, some twelve or fourteen millions sterling has, 
after this fashion, been quietly confiscated in the interests of the 
fraudulent foreign creditor. 

And this is but a sample of the way the modern “ budget,” show- 
ing £8,800,000 of revenue, is made up. All round the process is the 
same. From eighteen to twenty years ago, in the heyday of modern 
Egyptian prosperity, when the civil war of America made cotton 
dear, and enabled landholders and cultivators to live, the year’s 
revenue of Egypt is stated to have been under £5,000,000. What 
has been done in the interval to make it £9,000,000 now? 
First, the savings of the past generations have been gradually 
drawn out of hiding by help of the lash, and when these 
were exhausted the lash proved equally effective in forcing the 
Egyptians first to mortgage, and then to sell, their interest, such as 
it is, in the soil they cultivated. This has proceeded at such an 
excellent pace that at the present moment, I believe, about half the 
land of the Delta has passed into the hands of aliens, who pay next 
to nothing to the Egyptian Treasury. Since 1880 several “ mort- 
gage’’ companies, English and French, have assisted with great 
effect at this kind of work, pouring their millions into Egypt in the 
form of loans on real estate, which loans have passed from the fellah to 
his taskmaster in payment of taxes, doing no other good, conferring 
no more benefit upon the wretched borrower in their passage than a 
bucket of water confers on a heap of sand. Is not the process 
of exhaustion visible in the end it has reached? A live eel 
cannot be skinned without loss of vitality, and the skinning of the 
Egyptians has gone on for twenty years. Depend upon it, if the 
process is continued much longer the wretched victims will die 
wholesale under the knife. 

Just consider what the last control, with its accessories, did. There 
are little more than 5,500,000 of people in Egypt, 5,517,627, to be 
exact, according to Behm and Wagner, for we must not count in 
the Central African provinces and the Soudan, which usually form 
a drag on the revenues rather than a source of support; and upon 


this knot of people, poor for the most part, nine-tenths of them being 
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always in hunger and nakedness, the “‘ powers,” te. England and 
France, and the last commission of liquidation, laid the following 
burdens. First, a charge for the “ privileged,” “ unified,” “ Daira,” 
and “ State Domain” debts, for they are all of one order, amounting 
to £4,300,000. Secondly, an annual payment of £705,000 as tribute 
to the Porte, a tribute seized to pay the charges on Turkish loans 
raised in Western Europe. Thirdly, a payment of £200,000 a year to 
England as interest on the Suez Canal shares bought by us, a transaction 
I need not further describe. And, fourthly, £374,000 a year paid to 
“foreigners” in the Egyptian service, of which sum the £300,000 
at least is due directly to our interference. In all, therefore, fully 
£5,500,000 per annum has been extracted from the Egyptians under 
the reduced and “extremely liberal” arrangements made by the 
committee of representatives of extortionate creditors, headed 
by England, which sat in 1879.'| The Egyptians who paid this 
money, from whom it has been wrung by means of horrible cruelties, 
cruelties not exceeded by those which used to mark our collection 
of taxes in Madras, have not received in exchange for it benefits to 
the value of one brass farthing—never have received any. Is it 
wonderful then that they are poor, that the agony of their want 
drove them to rebel? One pound per head is drawn by the repre- 
sentatives of a Mephistophelian gang of usurers out of the labours and 
earnings of a population the gross proceeds of whose labour from 
every source is probably placed high at £30,000,000 per annum. 
To meet this drain everything that can be laid hands on has every 
year (p be exported, leaving the people an insufficiency to live upon. 
The total exports are never more now than fourteen millions, and the 
total trade of Egypt is usually under twenty. How can so small a 
traffic stand up beneath this weight ? It does so by one support alone, 
because it is a trade entirely in the hands of foreigners, carried on 
by foreign exploiteurs on their own behalf and for the bondholders. 
From six to nine millions sterling a year is taken by these people 
out of Egypt for which no return at all is made. No country in the 
world could bear such a load and live. 

Our Government has, therefore, a well-nigh desperate task before 
it in Egypt, and the same calmness, the same light-hearted, not to 
say sanctified, assurance, with which it opened fire on Alex- 
andria. We are to have not only a new army of the Bashi-Bazouk 
order, exclusively directed, of course, by the Egyptian authorities 
and Tewfik, but also a whole host of new debts that Egypt must 
be made to pay. Probably we shall have an “indemnity” claimed 
by England herself, if we are to accept as in any degree authoritative 


(1) The actual amount taken has*exceeded this sum. About £300,000 has, I believe, 
been devoted, in the name of “surplus revenues,” to the purchase of Unified Bonds for 
cancelment. 
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the “ views” of Mr. Courtney, the Secretary to the Treasury. He 
thinks, it seems, that the English war claims should come first. 
Should a programme of this sort be carried out, the last state of 
Egypt will be worse than the first: nor will any “readjust- 
ment of the debt burden” in the least modify it. Loss of lands 
will go on, and poverty will increase, Because the people are not 
now able to bear the weight of their own administration with 
comfort. They would require the, entire income of the country 
to be brought down to three, or at most four, millions a year, 
in order to allow them room to recover from the plague of 
exhaustion from which they suffer. Any other treatment, any 
attempt to deal with the situation on the basis of an eight or nine 
millions of revenue, opens such horrible prospects of misery, that it 
is the duty of every man, of no matter what political party, who has 
the good of his country at heart, to make a vigorous effort to stop the 
mischief in time. When in after years the crimes that have been 
committed in Egypt under the name of justice and honourable 
dealing cry out for vengeance and stand revealed in their naked 
ghastliness, what would not some of our rising statesmen give that 
their hands had been clean of it all ? 

It was the duty of the present Government, had its principles 
and practices been in accord, to have cut the country adrift 
from this Egyptian coil the moment it came into office by in- 
timating to France and the powers that it would not lift a finger 
to maintain the “control” in Egypt, nor suffer any one else to 
do so. While the Egyptians let it alone, well and good; but if 
they overturned it then overturned it should be. It was no part of 
the duty of an English Government to act as debt collector to a 
gang of extortioners. That would have been a manly and honourable 
policy, worthy of the name England claims to bear, worthy of minis- 
terial professions ; but our rulers let things slide, and now they are 
the men in possession on behalf of the fraudulent creditors. Morality, 
in short, has been lost sight of in the mazes of diplomacy, and there 
does not seem anything left to appeal to but men’s selfish interests. 
The Government has had more than one opportunity to escape. It 
ought to have done so as late as last February or March, or May 
even, by giving way to the demand of the Chamber of Notables to 
have the power to look into part of their own budget ; but it has 
chosen to go on, and unless at this last hour it repents and retraces 
its steps it must suffer, and not it alone. England, the whole 
Empire, will feel the consequences of this Egyptian crime. Our 
presence, and the abominations we authorise and sanction in Egypt, 
will cause an agitation in India and among all Mahomedans, 
increasing the weakness of an already overgrown Empire. ‘“ We 
are strong, and can put it down,” it may be said. ‘The weak are 
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bound to go to the wall is implied in the doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest.” Many assume this doctrine without thought, and 
think that crimes may therefore go unpunished. The First Napoleon 
believed it as he swept over Europe like a devouring fire, but out of 
the ashes of that fire sprang a new order of things in which he and 
his had nor part nor lot. Thus it is always. An empire is strong, 
not by its conquests or by its power to conquer, but through the 
strength it gives to all its members. If these be weak, or if the 
policy that guides all tends to make them weak, the Empire is 
doomed. It is, therefore, no light thing this absorption of Egypt, 
for its very weakness may shake our empire to its foundations if we 
go on as we have begun. 

Our Government is master of Egypt, perhaps by the cunning of 
France and the cosmopolitan Jews who rule France, perhaps in despite 
thereof; but anyhow master. It has the power, therefore, to say to 
the Egyptians, regardless of any din of creditors, jealousy of French 
Government, or importunity whatever, ‘‘ We have done you a great 
wrong, and as it is no wish of England to perpetuate that wrong, we 
set you free—free from the Turk as well as from any foreign domi- 
nation. No alien army will be forced upon you to eat up what the 
creditors of Ismail leave, nor shall you have to bear the weight of 
any English administration. You may deal with Ismail’s creditors 
as you think best, without let or hindrance from us or from any one, 
for no one shall be allowed to trouble you. As soon as you have 
organised your administration, broken up by our interference, chosen 
your ruler, which we also leave you at peace to do, the English 
garrison will be withdrawn, and while it remains it shall be no 
charge to you. It is only kept there now because we have brought 
anarchy into your country. Forgive Tewfik, the foreign nominee, 
the bondholders’ puppet, if possible, but if not, deal kindly by him 
and let him go. All we want of you is, that if you wish for the 
continuance of our protection you shall not sell yourselves to any 
other power, through which interests inimical to ours might come 
to dominate the Suez Canal.” 

“It is a programme altogether too Utopian,” some reader will say. 
And what if it be, so long as it is the only thing we can do short of 
either sitting upon the necks of the people till we fall with them, or 
ignominiously sneaking out of the country like cowards, leaving it in 
a state of anarchy. Utopianism is not a term of reproach. The poli- 
tician who dares to be Utopian is the man who usually ends in being 
a trusted statesman. Half measures, cuttings down of this and that, 
a new control minus France, paltry doctorings of any kind at the 
canker that eats the heart out of Egypt, will be of no avail, must end 
in defeat, because Egypt is exhausted. Why not make a new ground 
of departure now, while we have the power, ere famine and Mansion 
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House subscriptions, new rebellions and fresh judicial slaughterings, 
cause English constituencies to cry, “ Are these the men who promised 
to lead us in ways of peace, retrenchment, and reform?” When 
that day comes, I fear the new democracy that raises its head, many- 
voiced, to demand its “‘ rights” here, will have little to say to those 
who now seek to be its guide, to rule it by humouring it when in 
opposition, treating it with scorn when the soft allurements of office 
lull the moral sensibilities to sleep. 

Let me say in conclusion that I think a little courageous justice 
might be the best cure for the troubles outside Egypt, with which 
England is beset. For seven long years we have trotted by 
the side of France, either suffering her to perpetrate frauds 
upon the Egyptians like the one which made their own Govern- 
ment answerable to the international tribunals, or eagerly out- 
stepping her to do deeds of blood. A kind of terror of what this 
power or the other might do, has in fact lain at the root of much of 
our proceedings. We have behaved like the policeman who lets the 
sturdy or brazen-faced rogue go in peace, and for revenge kicks the 
ragged match-seller into the gutter. Might not a little courage in 
facing these portents of the imagination do good, clear away our 
fears, cause “troubles’’ to vanish? It would at all events be 
more worthy of the nation which is for ever boasting that the sun 
never sets on its empire. A quiet putting of the foot down, an 
intimation that the cobwebs of diplomacy are to be swept aside, 
the fetters struck off, and the Egyptian people set free—what might 
not these things do to restore to us our dignity, nay, even to pro- 
long the existence of our Empire ? 


A. J. Witson. 














THE STATE OF THE OPPOSITION. 
I.—ConsERVATIVE DISORGANIZATION. 


Ir the Tory party is to continue to exist as a power in the State, it 
must become a popular party. A mere coalition with the Whig aris- 
tocracy might delay, but could not avert its downfall. The daysare 
past when an exclusive class, however great its ability, wealth, and 
energy, can command a majority in the electorate. The liberties and 
interests of the people at large are the only things which it is now 
possible to conserve: the rights of property, the Established Church, 
the House of Lords, and the Crown itself must be defended on the 
ground that they are institutions necessary or useful to the pre- 
servation of civil and religious liberty and securities for personal 
freedom, and can be maintained only so far as the people take this 
view of their subsistence. Unfortunately for Conservatism, its 
leaders belong solely to one class; they are a clique composed of 
members of the aristocracy, landowners, and adherents whose chief 
merit is subserviency. The party chiefs live in an atmosphere in 
which a sense of their own importance and of the importance of their 
class interests and privileges is exaggerated, and to which the opinions 
of the common people can scarcely penetrate. They are surrounded 
by sycophants who continually offer up the incense of personal 
flattery under the pretext of conveying political information. They 
half fear and half despise the common people, whom they see only 
through this deceptive medium; they regard them more as dangerous 
allies to be coaxed and cajoled than as comrades fighting for a com- 
mon cause. 

For many years prior to the Household Suffrage Act of 1867 no 
attempt was made to disguise the exclusive character of the Con- 
servative party. Its strength lay in the counties, where the tacit 
understanding by which tenants voted for the landlord’s nominee 
enabled territorial influence to secure the representation ; the efforts 
of the political managers were concentrated on the boroughs, where 
they endeavoured by influence, social prestige, and too often by 
bribery, to win a sufficient number of seats to give the party of the 
county members the command of the House of Commons. In this 
object, though sometimes very near success, they never quite suc- 
ceeded. The Representation of the People Act swept away for ever 
the possibility of attaining a majority by manipulating the borough 
elections ; and the disastrous Conservative discomfiture in the 
boroughs fourteen years ago brought the change of circumstances 
home to the minds of the party leaders. 
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After 1868 the aristocratic chiefs for the time retired. They 
abandoned the cause in despair, and left the Conservative party and 
Mr. Disraeli, whom they anathematized in private, to their own 
devices. Relieved of the incubus, a new order of things sprang up. 
In the general disaster of 1868 one part of the country presented 
a singular exception. The great manufacturing towns of Lanca- 
shire—Blackburn, Bolton, Salford, Preston, Ashton, Stalybridge, 
Warrington, Liverpool—had returned Conservative Members of their 
own selection by decisive majorities. In these boroughs the people 
had for some time possessed political organizations of their own, not 
blighted by the patronage of lords or kandowners, and the unsus- 
pected vitality of popular Toryism thus displayed was a surprise and 
a lesson to professional politicians. 

Between 1868 and 1874 Conservative associations on the Lanca- 
shire model grew up in every part of England. They universally 
complained that they were not patronised by the aristocratic members 
of the party. It was fortunate that they were not. There was no 
temptation to waste time and energy in organizing demonstrations 
to which no great man would come. They were thus driven to 
devote themselves to registration and the machinery necessary 
for an election contest. The victory of 1874, which was totally 
unexpected by the aristocratic section of the party, was the result. 

As soon as success was achieved, the men who had stood aloof since 
1868 rushed in to share the spoils. A ministry was formed com- 
posed almost exclusively of peers and county members. Those by 
whom the campaign had been planned and fought were forgotten. 
Mr. Disraeli devoted himself to questions of foreign policy and the 
interests of the British Empire abroad. Domestic affairs and the 
management of the party were left to lieutenants, who attributed their 
position to their own merits, and entirely ignored the men to whom 
their unexpected elevation was due. The distinction between county 
and borough members was revived. The latter were made to feel 
that they were an inferior class; they were expected to fight the 
battles of their superiors with loyalty and devotion, but their own 
interests and wishes were uniformly neglected. Social influence be- 
came predominant ; it pervaded the whole organization of the party, 
with disastrous results. Independence of political thought was 
visited with the severest punishment. To doubt the stability of the 
new Conservative Government, and to point out the decay of the new 
Conservative associations under the patronage by which they were 
stifled, was flat heresy. The members of the Ministry desired their 
followers to speak unto them smooth things and prophecy deceits. 
In promotion to offices in Church and State, while the members of 
the late Government never forgot the claims of their own personal 
friends, relations, and adherents, those of their political supporters 
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were uniformly treated with disdain and contempt. Such offices as 
they did not want for their personal friends were given to their 
political opponents, to gain for themselves a reputation for impar- 
tiality. In legislation the interests of boroughs were subordinated to 
those of the counties. The Merchant Shipping Bill was abandoned 
to make way for the abortive Agricultural Holdings Act. The re- 
quirements of landowners were ostentatiously preferred to those of 
the people at large. The Conservative associations, as a natural 
consequence of these things, steadily declined; their numbers in- 
creased, but their vitality was gone. Those by whom the work 
prior to 1874 was silently performed gradually withdrew to make 
way for noisier partisans, whose main purpose was not to advance 
the Conservative cause, but to recommend themselves to the leaders 
of the Conservative party. The defeat of 1880 astonished the aristo- 
cratic section as much as the victory of 1874. It was no surprise 
to those acquainted with the temper of that great section of the 
party whose voice never reached the leaders’ ears. 

With the exception of Lord Beaconsfield, the members of the 
late Government learnt nothing by their defeat. There is no reason 
to suppose they have learnt anything since. They cling to their 
position at the head of the party more tenaciously than in 1868; 
for they expect at the next general election to see the phenomenon 
of 1874 repeated, though at present there is no sign that the reaction 
will come. Meanwhile they do not amend their policy, for they 
are unconscious of error. In the House of Commons the ring 
by which the party is governed is as exclusive as heretofore. 
‘We have had a meeting of the members of the late Cabinet, and 
have decided thus,” is the answer to every suggestion or remon- 
strance from outside. The ability and sagacity of Sir Stafford 
Northcote is smothered by the selfish timidity of his colleagues. 
The defence of the interests of landowners in general and Irish 
landlords in particular is the object which the entire Tory party 
devotes itself to compassing. In opposing the Arrears Bill of 1882 
the ground deliberately selected by the members of the late Cabinet 
for resistance to the measure was not the injustice to the British 
taxpayer, but the inconvenience to the Irish landlord. They did 
their best to force an appeal to the country on this issue, unconscious 
of the swift destruction that would have come upon them. 

Sir Stafford Northcote told his hearers at Glasgow that the hope of 
the Conservative party lay in its organization. Some constituencies 
doubtless still possess associations composed of earnest workers, with 
unselfish leaders, who labour for the good of the cause. But they 
are few ; and the entire organization of the Tory party must undergo 
a radical revolution before it can afford grounds for any well-founded 
satisfaction. In its existing shape it is managed by a committee in 
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London whose names are unknown to the people at large, and who 
act without any mandate from the constituencies. The Council of 
the National Union of Constitutional Associations, which is elected 
annually, has no funds, and is inachronic position of impotence ; 
the constituencies take but a faint interest in its composition, and 
its members do not possess the confidence of the party at large. 
The complaint of the individual associations prior to 1874 that they 
were not patronised by the privileged class can be no longer made. 
They are corrupted by patronage, and few escape its baneful in- ~ 
fluence. The increase of the number of these societies is no cause 
for congratulation ; it is rather symptomatic of a growing disease. 
The object for which a great number of them exist is to hold periodical 
demonstrations at which some member of the late Cabinet may exhibit 
his oratorical talents before the admiring crowd. When this has been 
accomplished, when thelocal leaders have had the satisfaction of shaking 
hands with the great man, their zeal collapses, and the association 
languishes until there is a fresh opportunity of catchingalion. Real 
work, like that done in obscurity prior to 1874, is never dreamt of. 
Action between one demonstration and the next is confined to signing 
petitions, in conformity with orders sent down from the Carlton. 
Occasionally half-a-dozen members may meet and pass a resolution 
assuring Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote of the loyalty 
and devotion of the association. This is sent to the party interested, 
and usually elicits a complimentary reply which obtains publication 
in the local and sometimes in the London newspapers. The pro- 
vision of a candidate to fight the next election does not come within 
the scope of their activity. No local politician would attempt the 
hopeless task. A gentleman from the Carlton, furnished with a 
plentiful supply of money, is demanded and expected. Such a candi- 
date is almost certain to be defeated, but he has the consolation of 
knowing that he consolidates and rewards the local party, though 
he has failed to gain a place in Conservative ranks in the House of 
Commons. 

Thus the sole present result of the spread of organization in which 
Sir Stafford Northcote places so much confidence is greatly to increase 
the number of occasions on which the members of the exclusive 
class exhibit themselves to the multitude. The latter can see with 
their eyes and hear with their ears the men in whom they are asked 
to put their trust. They listen to an idle resuscitation of the dead 
Cabinet of 1880, which they would gladly forget, to a vain defence 
of its policy and virtues; they are wearied with minute criticism 
of foreign affairs, knowing all the while that had the speaker been 
himself in office he would have done much the same as his op- 
ponents; they mark the satisfaction of the speaker at his own 
position, and his readiness to defend the rights of the privileged 
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order to which he belongs ; but they catch no word of sympathy for 
themselves, nothing to show that it is their rights, their privileges, 
their liberties that he is zealous to maintain. He isa being made of 
a different clay and living in a different atmosphere from theirs. If 
these are the means on which the Conservative leaders rely for 
bringing themselves back to power, they have a long time to wait. 
Such speeches delivered by such men will never turn the hearts 
of the people against the minister who is at present their idol, 
and who, whatever may be his faults, always exhibits a passionate 
sympathy for the people. 


II.—Tue Dvuat LEADERSHIP. 


The disaster which overwhelmed the Conservative Government in 
1880 was not without uses to the party. Many indications of discon- 
tent had previously been manifest amongst the rank and file. Lord 
Beaconsfield, who had three years before left the House of Commons, 
was no longer possessed with the spirit nor conversant with the feelings 
of that assembly. His policy was patched out by the great Daimios 
who surrounded him. His patronage, ecclesiastical and civil, nomi- 
nations and promotions, whether to place or honours, were apparently 
administered by some Gil Blas or Figaro behind the scenes, who 
guarded all the approaches to his chief’s confidence with sordid 
assiduity, Without some such support Ministers were powerless 
except in their own departments. Social influence overrode all 
claims of political or parliamentary service. Lord Beaconsfield, 
failing from old age and infirmity, did not attempt to struggle with 
an evil which was sapping his power. He was not, however, ignorant 
of it. More than once, he is known to have told some old friends 
that the dissolution would entail the entire reconstruction of the party 
organization. He did not conceal from himself the results of the 
dissolution. ‘To you,” he said to a young man during the elections 
who was trying to minimise the disaster—“ to you it is nothing; to 
me it is the end of my career.” He accepted the result, according 
to his wont, impassively, regretting only that Lord Hartington had 
not accepted the mission offered to him by his Sovereign. But 
he never despaired of the future fortunes of the party, nor did he 
relax his energy, though hoping for no reward. On the contrary, he 
set himself conscientiously to repair the evil. His most devoted 
favourites, having reaped their harvest and expecting nothing 
further, left him a little more freedom. This he employed by giving 
more of his time to encourage the efforts of his partisans outside the 
ring of the Gil Blas and Figaros. 

Never was there a more enthusiastic meeting than that held in 
his new house in Curzon Street in 1881, when he addressed his House 
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of Commons supporters with all the vigour of the past, and with all 
the wisdom of long and unflagging service. But Lord Beaconsfield 
died and left no successor. Intrigue was rife in both Houses of 
Parliament. A proposal was made at the Council of the National 
Union, presided over by Lord Percy, for the selection as leader of 
Lord Salisbury. This was opposed by a near relative of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and lost on a division by one vote. The two principal 
figures apparently held themselves aloof from the conflict and made 
no sign. A compromise and a coalition were effected. The Con- 
servative party, unable to arrive at a conclusion, decided for a duplex 
action, and for the first time in its history has remained for many 
months without a leader. 

It was unfortunately the custom of Lord Beaconsfield to appoint 
to offices of importance either men of aristocratic antecedents or 
men of a humbler stamp who were content to receive and execute 
his orders. At one time six dukes were serving under him, and 
among the secondary members of his Government there were not 
wanting representatives of the blue blood which supported him. 
In the list of his Cabinet officers in the House of Commons the 
bourgeois element prevails. Sir Richard Cross and Mr. W. H. 
Smith, the favourite counsellors of Sir Stafford Northcote, great 
as are many of their qualities, do not entirely possess those necessary 
to secure the plenary confidence of a party. They have not been 
very long in Parliament. They have only been once in office, and 
notwithstanding their administrative success, they have still to 
reach the political and parliamentary standard by which men of the 
first rank are judged. The party feels that while the opinion of 
those gentlemen is most valuable, it is not necessarily more com- 
manding than that of others whose parliamentary experience is 
greater. Their places in the Cabinet were matters of accident, not 
of education ; and it might be inferred from the socialistic kite 
which Mr. W. H. Smith amused himself with flying last session that 
the settlement of the Irish Land Question lay between Mr. George 
and himself. Sir Michael Hicks Beach approaches nearer to 
the chosen circle, but either from patience or indolence he has 
not thought fit since 1880 to put forward his best energies, or to 
assert the position to which his abilities certainly give him no mean 
title. In Lord George Hamilton and Mr. E. Stanhope there lurks 
great promise, but they lack the years and experience with which in 
these days talents of a foremost order are handicapped. Mr. Lowther 
is daring, but not always fortunate in his daring; and these six are 
the group with whom Sir Stafford Northcote is generally surrounded. 
Their claim to leadership lies in the offices given to them by the 


discrimination of Lord Beaconsfield rather than in any general recog- 
nition. 
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There is one figure, however, without which the roll of the front 
bench is incomplete. Few men have laboured so hard or so effi- 
ciently as Mr. Gibson. More conservative than Mr. Plunket, who 
sighs for coalitions, more active and less easily amused, he has shot 
far ahead of his bright, genial, and less laborious colleague. But 
he is a lawyer and an Irishman of the Irish, and it would be difficult 
to rally the Conservative party of Great Britain to a Teucer so closely 
identified with the interests of Irish landlords. 

There was no one in the House of Commons other than Sir Stafford 
Northcote who could aspire to the lead of the Conservative party 
on the translation of Mr. Disraeli except Mr. Gathorne Hardy. 
Sir Stafford succeeded to the position through the nomination of 
Lord Beaconsfield and the tacit acquiescence of the party. The 
Prime Minister was at that moment supreme. Strong in the favour of 
royalty ; served by dukes ; promoting their nephews to deaneries and 
embassies and their cadets to peerages ; ennobled with a title invented 
in his youth; soon to be gartered; more than all, manipulating 
successfully the enthusiasm of the people, Lord Beaconsfield’s slightest 
wish was law to the Commons he had so long saved from common- 
place. Itis probable that he would never have relinquished the lead 
of the popular chamber but for a conviction of the reality of Mr. 
Gladstone’s retirement. With Lord Hartington as leader of the 
Liberals, Sir Stafford might have held his own. Of all the occu- 
pants of the Treasury Bench after Mr. Disraeli’s departure no one 
united in himself so many qualities as Sir Stafford Northcote. He 
was able and respectable, rich in, information, experience, and 
memory, good-tempered, astute, accomplished, a thorough man of 
business, and full of resource. But he is too amiable for his 
ambition, which is great; and in trying to play a double part, that 
of caution and daring, he is at times taxed beyond his strength. 
With Mr. W. H. Smith on one side and Mr. James Lowther on 
the other, he resembles the babe, between the two mothers, which 
Solomon decreed should be divided. 

When Mr. Gladstone retired from the lead of the Liberal party 
Lord Hartington was elected to the leadership by a vote of Members 
of Parliament at the Reform Club. A similar course had been 
adopted in the case of Mr. Disraeli on the death of Lord George 
Bentinck. Lord Salisbury was elected the Conservative leader 
of the House of Lords at a meeting of Conservative peers. We 
are now in this condition, that the leader of the Lords is Paul 
and the leader of the Commons is Apollos. Lord Salisbury cannot 
consult the feelings of the House of Commons save through Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and the same reserve must prevail over the 
communications between the Conservative peers and Sir Stafford. 
We have seen the consequences. The party has lost all its cohe- 
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sion; and both leaders, on the amendments of the Arrears Bill, 
were deserted by a large portion of their following. 

Nor can any one foresee an end to this state of chaos. Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Stafford may travel together advertising their 
loyalty to each other, but their followers are at sea. Uncertainty 
produces an inevitable rivalry, and rivalry, indecision and infirmity 
of purpose. There are peers who believe by preference in Sir 
Stafford, and members of the House of Commons who recognise 
their natural chief in Lord Salisbury. The majority of Conserva- 
tives feel that they are the slaves of a self-constituted junta as- 
suming the authority of light and leading, but win no more hold 
on the allegiance of their party than any other member of what 
Lord Beaconsfield used to call the ‘Conservative connection.” 
These see their interests in vagueness and obscurity, and wait to 
make terms for themselves before choosing a leader. They protest 
that no decision can be arrived at till the advent of Conservatism 
to power, when the choice of the Sovereign will decide the point. 
But meanwhile the sheep are wandering in the wilderness, and are 
secretly sceptical as to whether their Moses and Aaron are destined 
to enjoy the promised land. 

A review of the history of the last two sessions would show the 
result of the present combination to be the sacrifice of the fortunes 
of the Conservative party to an injudicious Irish coterie, insensible 
to any political motive outside Ireland. To this faction Lord 
Salisbury has succumbed and Sir Stafford Northcote submitted, and 
but for the determination of the rank and file of the party to resist 
this Irish invasion, the country might at this moment have been 
convulsed by a dissolution which would have almost exterminated 
Conservatism as a political power. Fortunately the good sense of 
the party in Parliament overruled the good nature of the compound 
leadership. But with the adjournment of the House the Irish circle 
seem once more to have prevailed, and Lord Salisbury and Sir 
Stafford have consented to give a joint entertainment at Belfast, 
the consequence of which will probably be mischievous, and must 
be futile. Mr. Gibson may do some good by addressing the Irish 
element in Lancashire. "What English element can be stimulated 
in Ireland by the proposed duet of the two Conservative leaders at 
Belfast ? The Conservative element in Ireland is one of Pro- 
testantism of the hottest type, fanaticism of the deepest orange. 
Are our leaders prepared for a war of creeds, and, with the Catholic 
peers and commons of England in our favour, do they intend to 
appeal to the Orangemen of Ireland, and to raise a crusade against 
the Pope ? 

What was the meaning of the first amendment proposed by Lord 
Salisbury to the Arrears Bill, and pressed upon him by those who 
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deserted him? The Arrears Bill had been brought forward by 
the Government with a double object—to find some compensation 
for the landlord, even at the cost of the British taxpayer, and to 
tranquillise Ireland by the suppression of evictions for arrears. Yet 
the amendment forced on Lord Salisbury by the band of Irish barons 
who surround him, would have made the success of the Arrears Bill 
dependent on the pleasure of those very gentlemen who, at their 
own option, were to be compensated by the British taxpayer, or 
would have kept Ireland in a state of ferment, equally expensive, 
by a continuation of the evictions. The taxpayer was entirely 
overlooked. What a cry for the country! And this was a course 
in which Lord Salisbury was encouraged by the front bench in the 
Commons. Had Lord Salisbury been able to call a meeting of 
Members of Parliament, or to learn from any other gentleman than 
Mr. Gibson the feelings of Conservative non-official members, he 
would have been spared the unpopularity of making the motion and 
the annoyance of withdrawing it. Mr. Gibson, with all his ability, 
labours under one great disadvantage. He is member for the 
University of Dublin, and consequently is necessarily in no greater 
communication or sympathy with English or even with Irish 
popular constituencies than if he were a member of the House of 
Keys or the States of Jersey. Possibly Egypt may emancipate us 
from Ireland. Possibly by some united action on the part of the 
Conservative party a leader may be chosen by a common suffrage of 
both Peers and Commons who may guide the policy, command the 
confidence, and enlist the loyalty of politicians both inside and out- 
side the Houses of Parliament. The Lords follow a lord of their 
own choice. The Commoners do not implicitly follow a commoner 
who was chosen for them, though there is as yet no active disaffec- 
tion towards him. But whom does the party follow? Joint action 
does not attract joint loyalty. LElijah’s mantle has been torn in 
two, and until the pieces are joined there can be no cohesion in the 
Conservative ranks. 


Two CoNSERVATIVES. 




















HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue invariable effect of the meeting of Parliament is to clear the 
atmosphere, and the events in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
October 24, were a forcible illustration of this truth. Before the 
reassemblage of the House it was confidently predicted that ministers 
would soon have to bear the brunt of a formidable attack. They 
were to be arraigned on a high point of constitutional statesmanship 
by the ingenious and animated gentlemen who sit below the Con- 
servative gangway; they were to encounter the united, embittered, 
and prolonged antagonism of the Irish Parliamentary Party ;- the 
debate on the motion to give procedure priority over other business 
was to occupy at least a week. It was well enough, so we were 
told, for Mr. Gladstone to attempt to allay the wrath of Mr. Parnell 
and his friends by moving for a committee of inquiry into the 
imprisonment of Mr. Gray. The Irish members had held a con- 
ference, and, to avenge themselves for the loss of the opportunity— 
which a prorogation would have given them—of raising a debate 
on the Queen’s speech, had decided to repeat the tactics of obstruction 
upon a heroic scale. As to procedure, it was to be a question whether, 
in face of the menacing demonstration with which he might be 
met, Mr. Gladstone would not be tempted precipitately to accept 
Mr. Gibson’s compromise or any other way of escape which might be 
offered him. It was at least certain that the Prime Minister’s motion 
would be vehemently and persistently opposed, and that schisms in 
the Liberal ranks, rendering the organized resistance of the Conser- 
vatives still more formidable, would declare themselves. 

Such were the predictions: how have they been fulfilled? On 
the first night of the resumed session Ministers had everything 
their own way, and won a victory scarcely less significant than if 
the occasion had been that of a hotly pressed division. The com- 
mittee to inquire into the imprisonment of Mr. Gray was granted 
unanimously, and the only thing which Mr. Parnell ventured to 
suggest was that the scope of its reference might advantageously be 
extended. The Prime Minister’s motion was passed almost without 
the show of debate, and the House is now at work on the business 
of procedure. As for the indictment of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
it was just as much of a censure upon the action of the leader of the 
Opposition two or three months ago as it was upon the Government 
at the present moment. The adjournment of the House till the 24th 
of October was formally accepted by Sir Stafford Northcote 
and his colleagues in the middle of last August. If it was wrong 
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for the Prime Minister to pass the Appropriation Act without pro- 
roguing, it was equally culpable on the part of the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition passively to acquiesce in such a course, Thus the anomalous 
spectacle was witnessed of the Conservative party denouncing by 
their vote last week what they had themselves been instrumental in 
doing before the recess. It is easy to be wise after the event; it is 
not very dignified to be so on such compulsion as Lord Randolph 
Churchill, to whom the honours of the discussion belong, was able to 
apply. Incidentally the first division of the resumed session will have 
accomplished something. The convincing speech of the Home Secre- 
tary, even more than that of Mr. Gladstone, made it plain that there 
was a strict constitutional precedent for the action taken by the 
Government ; and all that the country will see in the issue raised by 
the Opposition, and in the debate it provoked, is a fresh sign of the 
obstructive inclination of the Conservative party. So far as the 
closure is concerned, it cannot be doubted that the Opposition 
move was a mistake in tactics. The English people are deter- 
mined that the Government shall have the machinery which 
they demand to enable them to take in hand the work of useful 
legislation. The Conservative demonstration of Tuesday was an 
attempt to delay this, and the constituencies will recognise in it 
additional evidence of the necessity of giving the Government the 
power they ask. That conviction will be confirmed by the series of 
attempts successfully made by the Opposition on Wednesday after- 
noon to delay the progress of procedure. In the evening of that day 
there was a meeting at the Carlton Club, which was a significant 
commentary on the views expressed by two Conservatives in the 
current number of this Review, the result of which was to place 
pressure upon Sir Stafford Northcote, who had no choice but to 
acquiesce, and abet the tactics of the more turbulent and irrecon- 
cilable section of his followers. Under these circumstances the 
Government was perfectly justified in declining to take part in the 
debate. 

The particular business for which the Legislature has returned to 
its labours played the least important part in the political speeches 
of the past month. Men’s thoughts have been occupied almost 
exclusively with events and prospects in Egypt. A sensible and 
effective speech from the President of the Local Government Board 
contained indeed an epitome of the real truth about the closure. 
He did not enter with any fulness into the controversy. Public 
opinion stands in no need of enlightenment on the matter, nor is 
it one peculiarly fitted for discussion before a popular audience. 
We have been told that the attempt to whip up an agitation in 
favour of the closure has ignominiously failed. As a matter of fact 
the attempt and its failure are equally imaginary. The attempt 
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was not made because it was not necessary. It is amply sufficient 
for the purposes of the Government if the English public be unani- 
mously convinced of the necessity for creating a power of closing 
parliamentary debates; and of this it is impossible to entertain a 
doubt. The principle of the closure, in fact, had won complete 
popular acceptance a year ago; and that there should be any strong 
popular prepossessions as to the best way of applying this principle 
was not to be expected, or even indeed desired. The idea that the 
country could be got to “go solid,” as the Americans say, for a 
“bare majority”? as against a two-thirds majority, or that the 
“organizers”? who seem to haunt the dreams of Conservatives 
should seriously have set themselves any such preposterous task, 
would appear to argue a certain defect of imagination or of 
humour in those who started it. 

In this, as in all other analogous cases, the ordinary Englishman 
is accustomed to look to the end and not to the means; he wishes 
his rulers to understand clearly that he desires the abatement of a 
given evil; and he is quite prepared to leave all such questions of 
purely technical detail as are raised by the First Rule and its sug- 
gested amendment to the experts. No doubt he would hesitate, on 
good cause shown, to allow them an unrestricted liberty of de- 
cision, and would be ready enough to revoke their authority if 
he had reason to suspect that it was likely to be abused. But it 
is here that the very strength of the Ministerial case is to be 
found. So far from its being true that the apparent neutrality 
of the English public on the question of the closure should be 
taken as an argument against the proposals of the Government, 
the very contrary is the fact. The onus probandi lies really on the 
other side. For many months past the country has been vehe- 
mently and unceasingly assured that the adoption of the First Rule 
of Procedure as it stands would be “fatal to the independence of 
Parliament ”—a sentence of death to the institution which is dear 
beyond all others to the national heart. Yet this alarmist outcry has 
awakened no sort of response in any quarter; and, having regard to 
the industry and passion with which the Conservatives have striven 
to impress their view upon the country, it is for them, and not 
for their adversaries, to explain the quiescent state of the public 
mind. Instead of feigning exultation over the fact that there is no 
popular agitation in favour of the closure, it is their business rather 
to account for the fact that the whole country is not up in arms 
against the proposal to “ destroy ’’ its most cherished institution. 

In Parliament itself the opponents of the closure are in a still 
more difficult position. They are at heart as much convinced as 
the Government themselves—and the more candid of them admit it— 
that some kind of closure is absolutely necessary ; and this naturally 
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limits to a very material extent their freedom of argument. They 
cannot denounce the proposal on its merits ; indeed they know too 
well that without the adoption of this or some other measure of 
control over debate in Parliament they would, on their next return to 
power, find the work of administration and legislation as impossible 
to themselves as it now is to their political rivals, The only ques- 
tion in issue is between one form of closure and another. A 
power of closing debate by the vote of a two-thirds majority might 
satisfy all the future requirements of the Opposition in the event of 
their return to power. It would enable them to combat the Obstruc- 
tionists with success, which is all that they really care about in the 
matter; and while thus giving them that control over the Irish 
party which they feel they may one day need, it would leave their 
own privileges as a minority intact. It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, whether Mr. Parnell and his followers will be accommo- 
dating enough to assist the Conservatives in an attempt to obtain 
a compromise of which the latter would appropriate the exclusive 
benefit ; and even the Irish alliance would of course be powerless 
against an unbroken Liberal majority. All depends upon the 
question of unity among the Liberals themselves, and the ten- 
dency of late has certainly been towards a closing and consolida- 
tion of the Liberal ranks on this question. The weak-kneeéd Liberals 
have reconsidered their position, and have not failed to perceive 
that the proposal to close debates by a bare majority rests upon an 
argument drawn from principle, and is confronted only by an argu- 
ment drawn from prejudice. To enact that a two-thirds majority 
shall be required in order to close a debate, would be equivalent to 
acknowledging the right of a minority of one-third to postpone 
indefinitely a decision on any proposal to which they object, and so 
practically to dictate the policy of the country. The supporters of 
this proposal cannot deny that it is irrational and illogical in respect 
of these consequences; nor can they deny that the rational and 
logical form of closure would be by simple majority. All they can 
do is to allege the so-called dangers of abuse in the latter case, and 
the immunity from such dangers which would be secured in the 
former. It is a duel between reason and fact on the one hand, and 
prejudice and conjecture. 


In Ireland during the last month the prospect has sensibly 
brightened. Agrarian crime is steadily diminishing, and there is, 
in general, good ground for believing that the worst is past. 
The firmness of Lord Spencer, the tact and conciliatory address of 
Mr. Trevelyan, have made themselves felt with excellent effect ; and 
both Viceroy and Secretary have the best reason to congratulate 
themselves upon the change which has been wrought in the aspect of 
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Irish affairs during their short tenure of office. The political agitator 
has not indeed been idle; but his efforts to keep alive the conflict 
between the English Government and the Irish people have presented 
a quite encouraging appearance of futility. The formation of an 
Trish National League, to replace the far more formidable Land 
League, amounts in fact to a confession of political weakness ; and 
the dispute which took place between Mr. T. P. O’Connor and Mr. 
Davitt, at the meeting of the National Conference, revealed the 
existence of profound mutual distrust and discontent within the 
‘* family circle,” so to speak, of the agitation itself. As to the pro- 
gramme laid before the Irish people by the newly-formed organ- 
isation, it is such, with the exception of its first article, as English 
Liberals themselves are for the most part perfectly willing to adopt ; 
and indeed they are already so well known to regard the bulk of its 
proposals with favour, that its promulgation is, perhaps, calculated 
rather to help than to injure the cause of conciliation. The creation 
of a peasant proprietary; the institution of County Boards in 
Ireland ; the extension and assimilation of the Irish parliamentary 
and municipal franchise to those of England—all these are projects 
which have been either expressly advocated by English Liberals or 
are notoriously favoured by them; and the publication, therefore, of 
the programme of the Irish National League, is actually calculated 
to attract the Irish people to a party which has just furnished in 
the Land Act so splendid an earnest of its willingness to give 
practical effect to its ideas. 

As to that Act itself, its success asa measure of pacification 
is now assured. Much as the country owes to the ability and judg- . 
ment which have distinguished Lord Spencer’s and Mr. Trevelyan’s 
administration of Ireland, it is of course to the great legislative 
measure of last year that the vast improvement in the Irish 
situation is mainly due. The Land Act, in spite of its defects, 
has met the great grievance which was at the bottom of, and 
gave strength to, Mr. Parnell’s dangerous agitation; and in spite 
of all the interested efforts made to conceal this fact from the 
Irish tenantry, they are at last beginning to find it out for them- 
selves. They have begun to recognise the immense advantages which 
that Act confers upon them, and are hastening in increasing numbers 
and with growing eagerness to appropriate them. And the salutary 
effect of this must of course reach far beyond the immediate area of the 
agrarian interests involved. It must tell in favour of the English 
Government and the Imperial Parliament, and against the Nationalist 
agitator and his influence, throughout the whole range of Irish 
politics. The Irishman who is anxious for the establishment of a 
peasant proprietary, for the creation of County Boards, for the removal 
of the anomalies which disfigure the electoral system of Ireland, has 
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no longer the same inducement to follow the lead of the agitator in 
order to secure the accomplishment of these desirable reforms. He 
may thank Mr. Parnell and the National League for having reminded 
him of these claims; but for the satisfaction of them he ought to 
look in future to that English Legislature to which he owes the 
solid advantages conferred upon him by the Land Act. 


There remains among the subjects to which the attention of 
Parliament must, during the few weeks of its session, be directed, 
the great question of the resettlement of Egypt. For great it is as 
regards the importance of the interests involved, although few 
questions in which England is vitally concerned have perhaps been 
simpler at the root of matters. Now that the unwholesome swagger 
about “annexation,” ‘protectorate,’ and so forth, has ceased, 
the English people are beginning to see for themselves, and should 
have no difficulty in convincing their most jealous neighbours, that 
English interests in Egypt, however vast in moment, are few in 
number. Fair guarantees for the maintenance of order in the 
country, and for the perpetual freedom and safety of the Suez 
Canal, are all, in fact, that we require; and the second of these 
desiderata is almost, if not entirely, included in the first. For 
the principal risk to which the Suez Canal route is exposed is, 
in fact, precisely that risk from which we have just saved it—the 
danger, that is to say, of its being brought within the area of con- 
flict during some outbreak of rebellion or other form of intestine 
strife, and being cut or blocked by one of the combatants as a means 
of impeding the operations of the other. 

From this point of view, therefore, the safety of the canal 
depends directly upon the securities for internal order, and 
these, of course, are mainly a matter for the expert in military 
and police organization. But the protection of the canal from 
all risk of foreign interference might without much difficulty 
be assured. What is wanted is an international agreement of 
neutralization which, while it guarantees the canal against being con- 
verted, under any circumstances of quarrel between two or more 
European Powers, into a base of military operations, shall at the 
same time leave it open to the passage of ships of war. Its 
neutrality, in fact, should be that ordinary ‘ common - law” 
neutrality, so to speak, which everywhere belongs to territorial 
waters traversable freely by the war-ships of all nations, on condition 
of their abstaining during transit from acts of war; and not that 
highly specialized and treaty-created form of neutrality under which 
the Dardanelles and Bosphorus (and, from 1856 to 1880, the Black 
Sea also) were “ formally and in perpetuity interdicted to the flag of 
war.” With the waters of the canal declared open to the passage 
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of the war-ships of all nations, while at the same time guaranteed 
against being made an actual theatre of hostilities, the interests of 
England would be amply safeguarded. The arrangement, indeed, 
would be greatly in our favour as the strongest maritime Power, 
though at the same time not favouring us more than, as the Power 
with the greatest amount of Eastern trade, and with an immense 
Eastern Empire to protect, we have a good right to demand. In the 
permanent peace and security of the canal waters the whole of 
Europe is, of course, commercially interested. The free use of this 
international highway for the passage of war-ships and the convey- 
ance of troops and munitions of war is on the other hand a privi- 
lege with which the majority of the Powers are but very slightly 
concerned, and some of them not concerned at all. To England 
alone is it a matter of vital interest to keep the canal open as a 
military road; to but one other Power is it a matter of any con- 
siderable moment whether the canal is kept open for that object or 
not ; and, assisted as we are by the general indifference of Europe 
to the military question, or, at any rate, its very partial interest 
therein, our diplomacy ought to find no great difficulty in recon- 
ciling the Powers to an arrangement whereby the majority would 
secure the only thing which the majority have to look after—the 
safety of their commerce. 

No doubt, however, the more probable source of danger to the 
canal will be in the future as it has been in the past, the contin- 
gency of internal disorder. Egypt is too productive, too jealously 
watched, and, from the geographical point of view, too command- 
ingly situated a country to be allowed, like Algeria or Tunis, to 
become the prize of mere territorial ambition let loose against it 
without the excuse which domestic tumult supplies to foreign inter- 
vention. No Power is likely now-a-days to follow the example of 
the First Napoleon, and to endeavour to seize, as he did, upon Egypt 
while in a condition of profound peace, and without even a pretext of a 
quarrel with its suzerain. Internal disorder must be presupposed as the 
justification, real or colourable, for any descent of a European Power 
upon the country; but even apart from the contingency of foreign in- 
tervention, the peace of the canal might be exposed to danger, as one 
among the chances of a purely domestic struggle. To secure the tran- 
quillity of our highway to India we must take solid securities for the 
maintenance of order and of obedience to lawful authority among the 
Egyptian people. We must leave no room to military ambition to 
repeat the enterprise of Arabi Pasha; we must rid the country both 
of the men by whom, and of the materials with which, such enter- 
prises are set on foot. The Egyptian army has already ceased to 
exist, and a force which has been employed for the purposes of 
disorder has now only to be replaced by one to which the maintenance 
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of order can safely be entrusted. Such a force is already in process 
of formation, and its composition, its numbers, its armament, and 
the assignment of its duties, are questions rather for the military 
expert than for the politician. It is for soldiers and for men versed 
in police organization to determine when order has been adequately 
assured. The functions of the politician will not come into play until 
that question is settled. At this point, however, a duty arises on his 
part of a highly important, and, indeed, an almost sacred kind. When 
the military administrator has taken sufficient guarantees for the 
authority of the Khedive and the tranquil obedience of his people, 
it is for the politician to insist upon seeing the obverse of the medal, 
and ascertaining what securities exist for the liberties of the people 
who have been thus successfully policed. It is evident, in other 
words, that if, contenting ourselves with the purification and re- 
organization of the Egyptian army, or the creation and equipment 
of a gendarmerie, native or other, to take the place of that army, 
we then leave the country to its own devices, we shall have only dis- 
charged one half of the duties which we owe to it, We shall have 
restored authority, but at the same time extinguished liberty. The 
Khedive will again be safe on his throne, but the fellaheen will have 
no reason to thank us for having replaced him there. We shall 
have subdued his disloyal subjects for him, only to make him des- 
potic over the loyal and disloyal alike. It is the first duty of English 
Liberals to protest against any such issue of English intervention 
as this. They, at least, are bound to insist that sufficient guarantees 
shall be taken for the liberties of the Egyptian people; and these 
can only be found in a representative assembly. The Chamber of 
Notables had but little opportunity of distinguishing itself during 
the short interval which elapsed between its summons into session 
and the outbreak of Arabi’s rebellion; but it was enabled even 
within this period to falsify some of the hostile criticisms which had 
been pronounced upon it. It showed for one thing no disposition to 
follow the military party beyond the bounds of constitutional action. 
Arabi found one at least of his most courageous opponents in the 
Chamber of Notables; and there is no reason to believe that as a 
body they were ever otherwise than unwilling and coerced supporters 
of this adventurer. They have at any rate a claim to that fair trial 
as a legislature which they have never yet had, and it is to be hoped 
that the British Government will in future impose no limitation 
upon their powers. Their claim to examine into the financial ad- 
ministration of Egypt was advanced, in the first instance, under 
special reservation of all international rights, and under this reserva- 
tion it might well have been allowed. Knowing as much as we now 
do of Arabi’s desires and designs, we cannot of course suppose that 
any concession to the Chamber of Notables on this or similar points 
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would have averted the insurrection ; but it is nevertheless unfortu- 
nate that English policy should at any stage of the affair have been 
compelled to identify itself with the refusal to permit a representa- 
tive assembly to exercise one of the most important of all its func- 
tions. 

This, however, directly raises the last though by no means the 
least of the questions with which our Government will have to deal 
in Egypt, What are to be the future relations of England, of France, 
and of Europe generally to the Egyptian Government, considered as 
a debtor to certain European creditors ? Most Liberals know what they 
would like these relations to be, so far, at any rate, as England is con- 
cerned. They would like their Government to wash its hands of the 
whole financial concern, and to get clear of any obligation to trouble 
itself as to whether Egypt pays her debts or not. But this of course 
cannot be done for the mere wishing. The financial arrangements 
of Egypt have, for our sins, been made a matter of international 
concern; and, under the so-called law of liquidation, the due pay- 
ment of the interest on the Egyptian debt has been elevated to 
something like the rank of a treaty obligation. Not, of course, that 
this in itself is an essential condition of foreign interference, or that 
its abrogation would destroy the right of foreign governments to in- 
terfere for the protection of the pecuniary interests of their subjects. 
Prince Bismarck exercised that right on one memorable occasion, with 
no other warrant for it than his own apparent desire to put an end 
to the financial dead-lock created by the late Khedive. There 
was no “privity,” in legal phrase, between Ismail’s government 
and that of the German Empire. Ismail had simply promised 
to pay certain moneys to certain German subjects, and the 
Chancellor of the Empire let it be known that he should back up the 
claims of his countrymen. But though this step was thus taken, and 
might be taken again without any support of treaty or quasi-treaty 
right, there is practically all the difference in the world between an 
interference sanctioned by express international agreement and one 
which only arises out of the abstract inherent right of States to act 
on behalf of their subjects in any dealing with foreign governments. 
Intervention of the former kind is likely to occur constantly ; inter- 
vention of the latter kind most rarely. No government need act in 
the latter case except in so far as it suited its own policy to do so; 
many governments in the former case would consider themselves 
bound to their subjects to take action whether their own inclinations 
prompted them or not. There is no doubt, in short, that the en- 
tanglement of the European Powers in the concerns of a number 
of private individuals who happen to have lent money to the Egyptian 
Government has been greatly complicated by express inter- 
national agreements of no very venerable date; and the influence 
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of England should be exerted as far as possible to procure the 
abrogation of the various acts and decrees by which these rights 
of interference in the financial affairs of Egypt have been formally 
recognised as belonging to the signatory Powers. There is no 
reason in the nature of things why such rights should receive 
express international recognition in the case of Egypt, any more 
than in the case of any other country. There is no reason why a 
defaulting Egyptian Government should be compelled by foreign 
Powers to pay its creditors, any more than a defaulting Turkish, 
Spanish, or Peruvian Government. The power and practice of 
exercising this compulsion is likely to be a fruitful cause of quarrel 
in the case of Egypt; and it is much to be wished that, in 
so far as it depends upon express international argeement, it 
should be put an end to. England, as one of the Powers hitherto 
directly responsible, through its Controllers, for the proper adminis- 
tration of the finances of Egypt, is the fittest to take the initiative 
in this matter. Objections to such a surrender of power would very 
likely be raised in France ; but the party headed by M. Clemenceau 
has distinctly disclaimed any intention of insisting on these financial 
privileges; and if England were willing on her part to abandon them, 
it would be too invidious for France to stand out alone for a merely 
selfish interest of this kind. In any case our own hands ought to be 
clean so far as our proposals to the other Powers are concerned. If 
they decline to co-operate with us in breaking off the connection of 
Europe with the claims of private European citizens on the govern- 
ment of an Oriental State, the responsibility must rest with them. 


October 26th, 1882. 











